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THE ARGUMENT. 
Of 
Adventures with ZEolus, the Leſtrigons, — Circe. 


L rSSES arrives at the land of Zolus, who gives 

him proſperous winds, and incloſes the adverſe ones in 
a bag, which bis companions untying, they are driven 
back again, and rejected. Then they ſail to the Leftrigons, 
where they loſe eleven ſhips, and with one only remaining, 
proceed to the iſland of Circe. Eurylocbus is ſent firſt 
with-ſome companions, all which, except Eurylochus, are 
transformed into ſwine. Ulyſſes then undertakes the 
adventure, and by the help of Mercury, ho gives him 
the herb Moly, overcomes the Enchantreſs, and procures 
the reftoration of his men. After a year's ſtay with ber, 
he prepares at ber inſtigation for his voyage to the infernal 
ſhades 1 | P, 


NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


! ; 0 


OETRY is a mixture of Hiſtory and Fable ; the foundation 
is hiſtorical, becaufe the Poet does not entirely negle& truth; 
the reſt is fabulous, becauſe naked truth would not be ſufficiently 
ſurprizing ; for the marvellous ought to take place, eſpecially jn 
epick poetry. But it may be aſked, does not Hamer offendagainſt 
all degrees of probability in theſe Epiſodes of the Sirens, Leyla 
and Charybdis, Cyclops and Antiphates? How are theſe incredible 
ſtories to be reduced into the bounds of probability? It is true, 
the marvellous ought to be uſed in epick Poetry; but ought it to 
tranſgreſs all power of belief? Ariſtotle in his Art of Poetry lays 
down a rule to juſtify theſe incidents: I Poet, ſays that author, 
ought to prefer things impoſſible, provided they are probable, before 
things poſſible, that are nevertheleſi incredible. Chap. xv. This 
rule is not without obſcutity ; but Monſieur Dacier has explained. 
it in his Annotations upon that author: a thing may be impoſlible, 
and yet probable : thus when the Poet introduces a Deity, any 
incident humanly impoſlible receives a full probability by being 
aſcribed to the {kill and power of a God: it is thus we juſtify the 
ſtory of the transformation of the ſhip of the Phæacians into a 
rock, and the fleet of ÆEneas into ſea- nymphs. But ſuch relations 
ought not to be too frequent in a poem; for it is an eſtabliſned 
rule, that all incidents which require a divine probability only, 
ſhould be ſo diſengaged from the action, that they may be ſub- 
ſtracted from it without deſtroying it; for inſtance, if we omit 
the transformation of the ſhip, the action of the Odyſſey will 
retain the ſame perfection. And therefore thoſe epiſodes which 
are neceſſary, and make eſſential parts of the poem, ought to be 
grounded upon human probability; now the epiſodes of Circe, 
Polypheme, the Sirens, &c. are neceſſary to the action of the 
' Odyſſey : but will any man ſay they are within the bounds of human 
probability? How then ſhall we folve this difficulty? Homer 
artificially has brought them within the degrees of it; he makes 
Ulyſtes relate them before a credulous and ignorant affembly ; he 
lets us into the character of the Phæacians, by ſaying they were a 
very dull nation, in'the fixth book, 
Where never Science rear'd her laurel'd head. 
It is thus the Poet gives probability to his fables, by reciting 
them to a people who believed them, and who through a lazine(s 
B 3 


NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


of life were fond of romantick ſtories; he adapts himſelf to his 


audience, and. yet even here he is not unmindful of his more in- 
telligent readers: he gives them, (obſerves Boſſu) in theſe fables 
all the pleaſure that can be reaped from phyſical or moral truths, 
" diſguiſed under miraculous allegories, and by this method recon- 


 Ciles them to poetical probability. 


There are ſeveral heads to which probability may be reduced ; 
either to divinity, and then nothing is improbable, for every thing 
is poſſible to a Deity ; or to our ideas of things whether true or 
' falſe : thus in the deſcent of Ulyſſes into hell, there is not one 
word of probability or hiſtorick truth; but if we examine it by 
the ideas that the old world entertaiged of hell, it becomes pro- 
bable; or tafly, we-may-have-reſpeR to vulgar opinion or fame ; 
for a Poet is at liberty to relate a falſhood, provided it be com- 
monly believed to be true. We might have recourſe to this laſt 
rule, "ich is likewiſe laid down by Ariſtotle, to vindicate the 
Odyſſey, if there were occaſion for it; for in all ages ſuch fables 
have found belief. 


Iwill only add, that Virgil has given a ſanction to theſe ſtories, 


ly inforting them" id hid Theis t and Horace: calls them by the 


remarkable epithet of Hecious miracles, 


IV #2 =Utfpecioh dehinr miraculi x promat, Ke e 


* Antiphaten, Scyllamque & cum Cyclope "A up 
Longinus calls theſe fables == but adds, that they are the 
dreams of Jupiter ; i he likewiſe blames thoſe epiſodes, becauſe in 
all of them there is much more fable and narration than action: 


which eriticiſm may perhaps be too ſevere, if we conſider that paſt 


adventures are here brought into preſent uſe, and though they be 


| *, uM actions, yet ee — — 
to the nature of epiſodes. 


It may be queſtioned if Viagit-ieo happy i in the choice of the 
— oo to which be relates many of theſe: fables3” the Cartha- 


- + ginians were not ignorant like the Phzacians : from-whence then 


d his ſtories receive their-probability:? alt is not ſo eaſy to anſwer 


a this ohjection, unleſs we have recourſe td common fame: Virgil 
: was not: the author of them, Homer had eſtabliſhed them, and 
: : = them into ſame, ſo that Virgil had common 72 to 
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NOTE 8. 


| ks 1. 2 De 1 b di alt to dilingeih 
- ; what is truth from what is fiction in this relation: Diodorus, _ 
. Las 2. Sicilian, ſpeaks of - folus, and refers to this 
This is that Kolus, ſays he, who entertained Ulyſſes, i in his 
, ue voyages: he is reported to have been a pious and juſt prince, ; 
and given to hoſpitality, and therefore p , as Homer 
« expreſſes; it.“ But whenee has the fable of his being the 
| govemar of the winds taken its foundation ? Euſtathius tells us, 
_- that he was a very wiſe man, and one who from long obſervation 
. could foretel what weather was like to follow: others ſay he was 
an aſtranomer, and ſtudied chiefly the nature of the winds ; 
and as Atlas from his knowledge in aſtrology was ſaid to fuſtain | 
the heavens; ſo olus, from his experience and obſervation, was 
fabled to be the ruler or diſpoſer of the winds, But what expli- 
cCation can be given of this bag, in which he is ſaid to bind the 
tid _-. 


z | "mr" 1 05 
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2 — _ 


A Tate iſle ! hi oh-rais'd by toil divine, 
Strong walls of braſs the rocky coaſt confine. 


5 * 


winds ? Eratoſthenes, continues Euſtathins, ſaid pleaſantly, that 
we ſhall then find the places where Ulyſſes voyaged, when we 
have diſcovered the artiſt, or cobler, d oxvria, who ſewed up 
this bag of the winds. But the reaſon of the fiction ĩs ſuppoſed to 
be this: Tolus taught the uſe and management of ſails, and 
having foretold „ * what quarter the winds would blow, 
he may be faid to ha therpd den info o a kifd pf encloſure, 
and retained them as wk 1 require. todorus explains it a 
little differently, lib. v. Ile & Tere; rb Tar glos xf⁴ . Toi; ravri- 
noi; ih, xai ane Th; TY Wupo; mpoonuadciag WapaTirIPTES 
eponiyur TH; i xv wiper dvr MνπSp, it & rah aviupur woes di, 
that is, He taught the uſe of fails, and having learned from 
has © obſerring the bearing of the ſmoke and fires (of thoſe Vulcanian 

ds) what winds, would blow, he uſually, foretold them ear 


2⁴ 2 and from hence he is fabled to be the difpoſer g 
«, winds.” The words of Varro, quoted by Servius, ar — 


ime purpoſe : Varro autem dicit bunc inſultrum regem file, ex 
quarum nebulis & fumo/ulcaniee inſule predicens futura flabra 


ventorum, ab imperitis viſus eft ventos ſud poteſtate retinere. 


Polybius will not Admit that this ſtory of Zolus is entirely fable ; 


and Strabo is of the ſame opinion, that Ulyſſes was in the Sicilian 
"ſeas; and that there was ſuch a king as Zolis, he affirms to be 
- truth ; but that he met with ſuch adventures is, in the maln, 
fition. There may another reaſon, as Euſtathius obſerves; be 


given for the fiction of bimding u up the winds in a bag: they who 
practiſed the art of incantation er charms, made ufe of the Ain of 


a a dolphin, and pretended. by certain ceremonies to bind or looſe 


the winds as they Pleaſed; and this practice i is a fiſlicient" ground 
to build upon in poetry. 

The ſolution alſo of Bochart is worth our notice: Homer bor- 
rowed the word Alas; from the Phoenician , which ſignifies a 
whirlwind or tempeſt, from whence the Greeks formed their word 
add; the Pein obſerving the king of this iſland to be very 


expert in foretelling the winds, called him king Aolin, or king 
of the winds and ſtorms; From! hence Homer formed a proper 
name and called him Aloo. It muſt be confeſſed, that this ſolu- 


fion is ingenious, and not without an appearance of probability. 
. 


book 4. HOMER*' ODYSSEY, 9 


Six hlooming youths, in private grandeur bred, 3 
And ſix fair daughters, grac'd the royal bed: 
— B. 


But having laid together what may be iid in vindieation df 
this ſtory of Zolus : Juſtice requires that I ſhould not ſuppreſs 
what has been objefted againſt it by no leſs a Critick than Lon- 
ginus; he obſerves that à genius naturally lofty ſometimes falt 
into trifling ; an inſtance of this, adds he, is what Homer ſays 6f 
the bag wherein Eolus incloſed the winds. Cap. vii. wp? Ude. P. 

Ver. 3. 4 { floating N. —] The word In the original is Gr: 
ſome take it, as Euſtathius rematks, for 'a proper name; but 
Ariſtarchus believes Homer intended to expreſs by it a floating 
illand, chat was frequently removed by concſſions and earthquakes, 
for it is ſeen ſometinies on the right, at other times on the left 
hand: the like has been ſaid of Delos; and Herodotus thus de- 
ſcribes the iſland Echemis in the Egyptian ſeas. Dionyſius, in 
bis © Eipiignoss affirms, that this iſland is not called by the name 
of ννντν, by reaſon of its floating, but becauſe it is an iſland of 
fame, and much failed unto, orwwnrh, by navigators 3 ; that is, 
uefa, or 2 ToT0:5 WAe0paro xl, or lying in ſeas of great 
navigation: but perhaps the former opinion of Ariſtarchus may 
be preferable, as it beſt contributes to raiſe the wonder and admi- 
ration of the credilous ignorant Phæacians, which was the ſole 
intention of Ulyſſes. 

Theſe iſlands were ſeven in number, (but eleven at this day) 
Strongyle, Hiera, Didyme, Hiceſia, Lipara, Erycodes, and Phæ- 
nicodes, all lying in the Sicilian ſeas, as Diodorũs Siculus teſtifies ; 

but” fers in the name of one of the iſlands, 

Strabo is of opinion, that the iſland called by Homer, the 
Solian, is Strongyle; HN Drpoſy n, ir. nee re > Si Aeo- 
| vs, ii la dhe N e, AleNer oi Fon. uod. This iſland Strongyle 

«abounds With ſubterraneous fires, &c. ant here Æolus is faid to 
« have reigned.” "Pliny agrees with Strabo, lib. iii. but Datier 
underſtands it to be Lipara, according to Virgil, En. * * 
but in reality the ſeven were all called the Æolian iſtands. | 

| ' «© Thſula Sicanium juxta latus, Eollannius * 
Kanne Efigitur Lipafen, fumantibus ardna fis. 
But why i is it fabled to be furroanded with a Wall of braſs ? Ein- 
"this ſays, that this may proceed from its being almoſt inacceflible ; 
but this reaſon [5 hot Madel to „ 


no HOMER's ODYSSEY. S x, 


Theſe ſons their ſiſters wed, and all remain 
Their parents” pride, and pleaſure of their reign, 


| Dacier obſerves that it is thus deſcribed, becauſe of the ſubter- 
ranean fires, which from time to time break out from the entrails 
of this iſland. Ariſtotle ſpeaking of Lipara, which is the mot 
conſiderable of the olian iſlands, thus deſcribes it; „All night 
long the iſland of Lipara appears. enlightened with fires.” The 
ſame, relation agrees with Strongyle, called Strombolo at this day. 
gets | will take the liberty to propoſe a conjecture, which may 
* perhaps not unhappily give a reaſon of this fiction of the wall of 
* braſs, from this deſcription of Ariſtotle : all night fires appear 
"(Gays that author) from this iſland, and theſe fires falling upon the 
ſens, might caſt a ruddy reflection round the iſland, which to 
© navigators might look like a wall of braſs encloſing i it. This is 
- but a conjecture « drawn from appearances 3 ; but to write according 
$ 1s allowable in poetry, where a Wen or a real : 
3rath may be uſed indifferently. | 4 


Ver. 5. Six blooming youths—and fix fair daughters. I; Piodorus 
Siculus mentions che names of the fix ſons of olus, but i is ſilent 
concerning his daughters, and therefore others, who can find 
.myſteries in the plaineſt deſcription, aſſure us, that this is not to 
be underſtood hiſtorically, but allegorically : Æolus repreſents 
the year, his twelve children are the twelve months, fix of which 
Dare. female, to denote thoſe fix months in which the earth brings 
- forth. her fruits; by his ſix ſons the other months are underſtood, 
An Which the ſeed is ſown, or in which the herbs, fruits, &c. are 
nouriſhed in order to production; theſe may therefore be called 
4 Wales But this is to darken an author into myſtery, not to ex- 
him. Dacier gives us another allegorical interpretation: 

„be! Poet makes him the governor of the winds, and iyes him 
"twelve children, theſe. denote the twelye principal winds ; half of 
. which, children are males, half females ; the males, e the 
inter winds, which as it were brood upon the earth, and generate 
As increaſe; the females thoſe warmer ſeaſons of the year, when 
2 „the mare prolifick Winds blow, and make the earth teem With 
fruitfulneſb: theſe children of Kolus are in continual, feaſts i in his 


| e wat i is, the winds are continually fed by the exhalations 


e earth, which may be called their food or nouriſhment : 
. the Rath and Sher intermarry j anarchy the nature of the 


vob x. HOME R's ODYSSEY. r 


All day they feaſt, all day the bowls flow round, 
And joy and muſick thro? the iſle reſound: 10 
At night each pair on ſplendid carpets lay, 
And crown'd with love the pleaſures of the day. 
This happy port affords our har eg 1405 
A month 8 eren. and a ſafe Wik. 
g — — 


. winds, which blow, promiſcuouſly, and one EY unites itſelf with 
another from all quarters of the world indifferently : the brothers 
and ſiſters are ſaid to ſleep by night together; that is, the wi 
. are. uſually ſtill and calm, and as it were "reſt together, at "hr 
' ſeaſon. But what occaſion is there to have recourſe | to an uncertain 
: allegory, 1 when ſuch great names as Polybius, Strabo, and Diodorus 

aſſure us, that this relation is in part true hiſtory ; ; and if Ute 
; was really ſuch a king as Folus, why might he not be a father 

fix ſons and as many daughters? I ſhould. prefer a {BY C 

A dark allego 1 £49 . 

ee hardy, pan = 
bandit | Theſe, 4vedded to the ſons, at hone remain. une er er th 
Ver. 9. l dey they feaſt, — —— | ak 
— — and muſick through the Ne refounds. Pg * 

Na was not unacquainted with the wonders Aud "or is 
"Iſland Lipara. ( In this iſland, ſiys Ariſtotle, 4 mornuiniefit” is 
1. reported to be, of which they tell miracles : they aſſure us that 
„they hear iſuing from it the ſound” of timbrels or eymbals, 
2 plainly and diſtinctly.“ It is eaſy t o perceive that t this is founded 
' upon the n6iſe the fires inake Wn are incloſed in the — ren 
this iſland, and that Homer alludes to the antient name of i it, which 
in the Phœnician language (Meloginin, As Bochart 8 
= es the land of thoſe who Play upon inſtruments. We learn Fro 
 Callinjachus, i in his Hymn to Diana, that Lipiri wa o Hefty 
- Called Meligounis. She (Diana) avent t6 find out the hn ne? 
nd them in Lipara, WIL ar that i 15 "the. name 99 i woo bears, 


was „ R they avert © 10 ring Ma 


| " antienth 17 Was 8 * 
. of red. hot iron, & 8⁰ th 15 Heer 3s. not al 0 — 
ey - adapts. his | ,poerry to to re and antfedt ry. Da 77: _ 
Ver. 19.], ? 1 know not 4 could. tad, pun 39 Hike _ 
..;deviatjon.. . His author diftate 1 —_ * 5 T egen 
And joy and MEETS ichn 


7 


2 
1 
So» + A 
[= . © 


12 _ HOMER's ODYSSEY. woo x, 


Full dſtꝰ the monarch urg d me to relate 15 
The fall of Ilion, and the Grecian fate; 
Full oft? I told: at length for parting mov'd; 
The king with mighty gifts my ſuit approv'd. - 
The adverſe winds in leathern bags he brac'd, 
Comprefs'd their Tore, and lock"d each ſtruggling 
blaſt: 20 
For him the mighty Sire of Gods affign'd 
The tempeſt's lord, the tyrant of the wind; 
His word alone the liſt' ning ſtorms obey, 
To ſmooth the deep, or ſwell the foamy ſea. 
Theſe in my hollow ſhip the monarch hung, 25 
Securely fetter'd by a ſilver thong; | 
But Zephyrus exempt, with friendly gales 1 


He charg'd to fill, and guide the ſwelling fails: 
Rare gift! but oh, what gift to fools avails ! 
Nine proſp'rous days we ply'd the lab'ring 

oar ; | | 30 
er tenth preſents our welcome native hore - 


— 
Ver. 15.] $0 Chapman: 25 
Ih be fit time come, when I diſmiſſion nov.. 
v Ver. 120 The vicious rhyme and wha may be ſupet- 
e e wind » leathern 9 Yap. 


: Ver. 23. J. Thus? to mend the rhymes : * 
= His word alone the liſt ning 4 eps bey, YI 
To ſmooth the ge, or Fuel the watr;y * 


ny . 28.] Or chus ? 
To . * fun eie All, 


vor X. HOMER's ODYSSEY; 13 


The hills diſplay the beacon's friendly light, 
And riſing mountains gain upon our ſight, 
Then firſt my eyes, by watchful toils oppreſt, 
Comply'd to take the balmy gifts of reſt; 33 
Then firſt my hands did from the rudder part, 
(So much the love of home poſſeſs d my heart) 
When lo! on board a fond debate aroſe ; 
What rare device thoſe veſſels might encloſe ? 
What ſum, what prize from olus I brought ? 46 
Whilſt to his neighbour each expreſs'd his thought. 


2 4 — - — 
* - yz 
' 1 * 9 =. 4 
1 22 


Ver. 32. The hills diſplay the beacon's friendly light.) Euſtathins 
obſerves, that theſe fires were a kind of beacons kept continually 
burning to direct navigators; the ſmoke gave notice by day, the 
light of the flame by night. Ithaca was invironed with — and 

conſequently there was a neceſlity for this care, to guide 
men to avoid theſe rocks, and to point out the places of Hain 
with ſecurity. 1 2 25 

But is it not an imputation to the wiſdom of Ulyſſes, to ſuffer 
| himſelf to be ſurpriſed with fleep, when he was almoſt ready to 
enter the ports of his own country ? And is it not probable that 
the joy he muſt be ſuppoſed to receive at the fight of it ſhould 
induce him to a few hours watchfulneſs ? It is eaſier to defend his 
ſleeping here, than in the thirteenth of the Odyſſey: the Poet 
very judiciouſly tells us, that Ulyſſes for nine days together almoſt 
continually wak'd and took charge of the veſſel, and the'word 
nora ſhews that nature was wearied out, and that he fell into 
an inyoluntary repoſe ; it can therefare be no diminution to his 
character to be forced to yield to the calls of nature, any more 
than it is to be hungry: his prudence. and love of his country 
ſufficiently appear from the care he took through the fpace of 
nine days to arrive at it; ſo that this circumſtance muſt be im- 
puted to the inürmity of human e e e ee 
e e ee -! 1 i 51 * 


Ver. 39. J We mould beer . 


10 HOMER's ODYSSEY. z x. 
Say; whence, ye Gods, contending nations ſtrive 
Who moſt ſhall pleaſe, who moſt our hero give? 
Long have his coffers groat'd with Trojan — 5 
Whilſt we, the wretched partners of his toils, 


Reproach'd by want, our fruitleſs 8 aicurn, 


And only rich in barren fame return. 
Now Holus, ye ſee, augments a = 
But come my friends, theſe myſtick gifts explore: 
They faid : and (oh curs'd fate N this TR" un- 


20 bound! 647 They: 466 SF; = 2. af + 5 
The guſhing tempeſt 1 how round ; 
1 . 


Ver. 46.] Faulty rhymes ! I would propoſe a ſubſtituſon: 
Through the long pilgrimage, with empty hand 
Come, unrewarded, to our native land. 1 

* . 49-]. I would borrow a term from Gib. and thas 
modify the verſe : 
But come, | this mine of precious 15 wealth explore... 
24 Ver, 50. They ſaid + and (ob curs'd fate ! )J the thongs, e 
This relation has been blamed as improbable: what occaſion was 
there to unbind the bag, when theſe companions of Ulyſſes might 
have | fatisfied their curioſity chat thexe was no treaſure in it from 
Pe lightneſs, of it? But Homer himſelf obviates this objection, 
telling, us iat Zolus faſtened it in the veſſel, as. en 
— Ss el 8 has e xti4611 
be „ f N n ep; ere end bet to ß. 1 
Boſſu gives the moral of this fable or allegory, cap. x. 1b. il. * 
the winds incloſed in the bag, into which. the companionꝭ of 
Ulyſſes were ſo unwiſe as to pry, is to, bę underſtood, that we 
opght not to-intrude into thoſe myſteries of government which the 
prince intends to keep ſecrets the tempeſts and confuſions raiſed 
by the looſing the winds, repreſent the miſchiefs and diſorders 
That ariſe from ſuch a vain curioſity in the ſabjo& : a wiſe people 
permit the wings to reſt without moleſtation, and ſatisfy .them- 
ſelves with thoſe that the prince is pleaſed to releaſe, and believe 
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Snatch'd in the whirl, the hurried navy flew, 
The ocean widen'd,: and the ſhores withdrew. - / 
Rons'd from my fatal ſleep, I long debate 
If ſtill to live, or-deſp'rate plunge to fate: 35 
Thus doubting, proſtrate on the deck I lay, 
„Till all the coward: thoughts of death gave way. 
Meanwhile our veſſels plough the liquid plain, 
And ſoon the known ZEolian coaſt regain, 
Our groans the rocks remurmur'd to the main. 3 
We leap'd on ſhore, and with a ſcanty feaſt 61 
Our thirſt and hunger haſtily repreſs d; : 
That done, two choſen heralds ſtrait 4 
Our ſecond e to my ed friend ; : 


= 3 
f 1 


—— 


them to be the molt proper and uſeful. But es Jad 
is paſſed upon this explication, it is certainly an inſtance of the " 
conſequences of avarice, and unſeaſonable curioſit . "=o 
Ver. 55. V fill ts live, or deſp rate plunge to fate.] We ought 
not to infer from'this paſſage, that Homer thought a perſon might 
lawfully take away his own life to avoid the greateſt dangers; 
what Ulyſſes here ſpeaks ariſes from the violence of a ſudden 
paſſion, and gives us a true picture of human nature: the wiſe! 
of men are not free from the infirmity of paſſion, but reaſon 
corretts and ſubdues it. This is the cafe in the inſtance before 
us; Ulyſſes has ſo much of the man in him as to be liable to'the 
paſſion of man; bar fo much virtue hg wiſdom as to reſtrain and 
govern-i it. „ AD Mogli e P. 
Ver. 57.] For this ſine Homer fays only, | S 
1 But reſolute I bore : th a et) 


ſo that our Poet ſeems to have taken a Mt from Ducier: „ 
10 2 ce dernier parti comme le plus digne de Phomme. ct f 
er. 60. Our tranſfator has here interwoven his hy 
Matech for his original had fimply given, 
== and my comrades groan'd, 
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Ang him amidf his jovial ſons we found; 65 
The banquet ſteaming, and the goblets crown'd: 


There dumbiy ſtopp d Wir conſGiops were and 


2 2; Ss <2 50170 
Nor nearer a the gate . F 10 3 
But ſoon his ſans their well-known gueſt deſery d, 
And ſtarting from their couches loudly cry/d, 26 
Ulyſſes here! what dæmon cqu'dit thou meet 
To thwart thy paſſage and repel thy fleet! 
Waſt thou not furuiſnd by our choiceſt care 
For Greege, for home, and all thy ſoul held dear! 
Thus they; in filence long my fate I mourn'd, 55 
At length theſe words with accent low return d. 
Me, lock d in ſleep, my faithleſs crew bereft 
Of all the e of your god- os gift! 


— oy 
„ 2 7 * 
- * 
4 ” - , es - 
* — 


9 


Jer. 5. Or thus, with more . a wells. 
5 
My regal friend avith wife and fons we found. N *4 
Ver. 67. J Our Poet indulges his fancy here. TYRE FP 
verſes correſpond to the ſubjoined 27 of Homer: 
Come to the manfion, by the threſh- Bold poſts ; 
N ſate: amaz'd they view'd, 75 thus e. 


bats 


WS „ 


— gonplets com wy Mr. r 1 e el, 


on this Account. 


an 857 1 This 6 copples js ur ie wih kein. 
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"Thug hopes and 1, with ſorrow wrung, a7 Wh 17 
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But grant, oh grant our loſs we may retrieve: 
A favour you, and you alone can give. 80 
Thus I with art to move their pity try'd, | 
And touch'd the youths ; but their 2 en re · 
ply d, 
Vile wretch, be gone! this inſtant 1 command 
Thy fleet accurs'd to leave our hallow'd land. 
His baneful ſuit pollutes-theſe bleſs'd abodes, 8; 
Whoſe fate proclaims him hateful to the Gods. 
Thus fierce he ſaid: we ſighing went our Ways 
And with RIPE hearts put off to ſea. 


Ver. 83. Vile aureteb, be gone ! —] This unhoſpitable character 
of olus may ſeem contrary to the humane diſpoſition which 
Homer before aſcribed to him; he therefore tells us, that Ulyſſes 
appeared to him to be an object of divine vengeance, and that to 
give him aſſiſtance would be to act againſt the will of the Gods. 
But, obſerves Euſtathius, is not this an ill-choſen relation to be 
made to the Phzacians, as the Criticks have remarked, and might 
it not deter them from aſſiſting a man whom Zolus had rejected 
as an enemy to the Gods? He anſwers, that it was evident to 
the Phæacians, that Ulyſſes was no longer under the diſpleaſure 
of heaven, that the imprecations of Polypheme were fulkilled ; , 
he being to be tranſported to his own country by ſtrangers, 
according to his prayer in the ninth of the Odyſſey, and conſe. 
quently the Phæacians have nothing to fear from the aſſiſtance 
which they lend Ulyſſes. P. 

Ver. 85.] On account of a defective rhymes, I * 
Chapman: 

Away, and with has. go thi worlt of woes, 
That ſeek'ſt my friendſhip, and the Gods thy foes, 
Ver. 87.] Or thus? for reaſons ſo often ſtated: 
Thus fierce he faid, and left my crew to weep. 


With hearts deſponding we regain the deep. 
Vor. III. C 
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The ſailors ſpent with toils their folly mourn, 
But mourn in vain; no proſpect of return. 90 
Six days and nights a doubtful courſe we ſteer, 
The next proud Lamos ftately tow'rs appear, 
And Læſtrigonia's gates ariſe diſtinct in air. 

The ſhepherd quitting here at night the plain, 
Calls, to fucceed his cares, the watehful ſwain; os 


 Unceafing toil had ſpent my finking train; 
- They mourn their folly, but they mourn in vam. 
Ver. 91.] Thus Ogilby: 
Six days, and nights, through. briny waves we e far; 5 
The ſeventh, to us king Lamus walls appear. 

Ver. 93. ]. Or, with a proper rhyme, 
And Læſtrigonia's plains their boſom rear. 

Ver. 94. The ſhepherd quitting here at night the plain, &c.] 
This x e has been thought to be very difficult; but Euſtathius- 
makes it intelligible : the land of the Læſtrigons was. fruitful, and 
fit for paſturage; it was the practice to tend the ſheep by day, 
and-the oxen by night ; for it was infeſted by a kind of fly that 
was very grievous to the oxen by day, whereas the wool. of the 
ſheep defended them from it: and therefore the ſhepherds drove 
their oxen. to paſture by night. If the ſame ſhepherd who watched 
the ſheep by day, could paſs the night without ſleep, and attend 
the oxen, he performed a double duty, and conſequently merited 
a double reward. Homer ſays, that the ways of the night and 
day were near to each other, that is, the paſtures of the ſheep 
and oxen, and the ways that led to them were adjacent; for the 
| ſhepherd that drove his flocks home, (or zien, as Homer 
expreſſes it,) could call to the herdſman, who drove his herds to 
paſture, or ie, and be heard with eaſe, and thorefore the 
roads muſt be adjoining. ind 
Crates gives us a very different. interpretation: be afferts that 
Homer intended to expreſs the ſituation of the Læſtrigons, and | 
| affirms that they lay under the head of the dragon, K, pa 
erer, 8 the tail of the dm N 
50 Aratus, 


| But he that ſcorns the chains of ſleep to wear; 
And adds . ie s to the nn cart; 


cot th bot zei 907% G1 bioafy 
| — — 7g (e) Safes, a 
Mioyorlas Me, x) avalonat annnanoiw. 
which Tully thus tranſlates, - e: 


Hoe caput hie Pale ſeſe Abies r 92 
Ortus ubi atque obitus partem admiſcentur in unant,” 
1 this be true, the Poet intended to expreſs that there was 
| Kare any night at all among the Leſtrigons, Org to that 
of Manilius, 
e Vique ortus, oceaſus erit? <= 4, LORIE 
: But how will this agtee with the ſituation of the Leftrigenl, 
who were undoabtedly Sicilians, according to the direct affirma- 
tion of Thacydides, lib. vi: of his Hiſtory? Beſides, if Leftri- 
lay under the head of the dragon, Ulyſſes muſt have ſpent 
— months inſtead of ſeven days, in failing from the Tolian 
illands to that country. Neither is there any neceſſity to have 
4 —— tvs this ſolution ; for what ſignifies the length or ſhortneſs 
of the day to the double wages of the ſhepherds; when it was 
paid to him who took upon him a double charge of watehing the 
whole day and night, which comprehends the ſpace of four and 
twenty hours; which alone, whether the greater part of it was 
dy night or day, entitled the ſhepherd to a double reward? I 
therefore ſhould rather chuſe the former i Interpretation, with which 
Didymus agrees. Nuxleguai, T7 npipiyat yon iſyvs $50} Th; Tons 3 
that is, “ both the night n and thoſe of the day, are 9 
180 cent to the city,” _ 
It is evident that the Læſtrigons alſo inkabited Formiæ, 2 oy 
of berg pr near Cajeta : thus Horace, lib. iii. Ode 17. * 
Ali vetuſto nobilis ab Lamo — = _ 
et AuRore ab illo ducit originem | 
% Qui Formiarum mænia dicitur 
* Princeps“ — — 
It was PERS Hormiz, according to Saks. Geller, Aaxbnads 
dena, Oplalai vuybH & Td oper: that is, Fo: ormiz was built 
« by a Laconian, called alſo Hormiz, from its being an excellent 
+ « ſtation for tips,” Wr n ren 
. 1 
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His double toils may claim a double pay; 


ben barbarity. 
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So near the paſtures, and ſo ſhort the way, 7 


And join the labours of the night and day. 100 


| HN | 
to Atticus, lib. ji. epiſt 13. $8. vero in * ry , veneris 
Maugpuyorine, Formias dico. And Pliny to the ſame purpoſe, lib. ili. 
cap. 5. Oppidum Formie, Hormiæ ante diftum, at exiftimavire, an- 
tigua Lefirigonym ſedes. But how will this agree with Homer, 
who places them in Sicily, whilſt 1 and * 0 them 4 
Campania in Italy ? Mt ul 


Dacier anſwers, - that they were e:; Sicilians, as appears 


from Pliny, lib. iii. cap. 8. Flumina Symethus, Terias; intus, 


Leftrigonit camps ; oppidum, Leontini. And Why might not theſe 
Leſtrigons, or a colony of them, leave Sicily to ſettle in Italy, as 


it is evident the Phæacians had done, and fixed in Corcyra ? 


Bochart's opinion concerning chis nation is not to be neglected; 
the words Leftrigens. and Leontines are of the ſame import; 
leftrigen is a Phoenician. name, /ais tircam, that is, a devouring lion; 


this is rendered literally by the Latin word leontimum, and both 


denote the ſavage and leonine diſpoſition of this people z the Word 
lamus is alſo of Phoenician extract: labam, or lahama, ſignifies 
a deviourer ; from hence probably was derived that Lamia, who 


devoured young n e. eu NN Horags made At af 
Poetry. x. 3: 25803; aN akut ot 


03” ee pranks 55 vivum puerum extraha alyvo. “D. 
We a are informed that there was a queen of Lybi : of that name ame 


by Diodorus Siculus; ſhe was a perſon of great ee but o 


ai MANLY | Bk, 2: . 

It is moſt apparent to me, 1 . means to deſcribe a 
8 — in which the twilight was ſo powerful, and the interval 
af total darkneſs ſq tranſitory, that the flocks continued feeding 
day and night. Upon this r the hiſtqrical Proprigty 


will hold, or not, upon any explanation ; of which Homer's accu- 


racy will ſcarce admit a doubt) the paſlage 1s 18 obvious at once, and 
perfectly intelligible. The following ane atten 80 As al: * 


To ſhepherd, "unremitting, ſhepherd 
Alternate yields the flock, alternate — 
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Within a long receſs a bay there lies, 
18 0 round with cliffs, high PRO to > thi 
des yrs ld n 054 # ut tr 1h 
Tbe jutting hores that Gvell, on either ſide 
Contract its mouth, and break the ruſhing tide. 
Our eager failors ſeize the fair retreat, 10g 
And bound within the port their crovided fleets 
For here retir'd.the ſinking billows ſleep, , 
And ſmiling calmneſs filver'd o'er the! * 4 
I only in the bay refus d to moor,r,r,¶, ¶ ů 
And As n my halſers to 8 e ſhore 116 


18 5 \ ' f "FSI 
1 ; | — | 


Tbete, void a man keep ſleepleſs, be en 
A double hire, now herds, now tending 2 
Bo cloſe. the confines of the day and night! 


"Yar 105. 1 Ogilby has a good couplet here: 
I There in cloſe order the whole navy lay, 
And fil'd the boſom of the winding bay. 
o Ver. 109. 1 only in the bay refus'd to moor.] variable 
the firſt view, that Ulyſſes took more care of himſelf than of hi 
companions; and it may be aſked, why did he not reſtrain them 
from entering the bay, when his caution plainly ſhews that he was 

II 
apprehenſive of danger? Had he more fear than the reſt of the 
company ? No; but a greater foreſight ; a wiſe man provides as 
far as lies within his power againſt all contingencies, and thb 
event ſhews; that his companions were raſn, and he wiſe to act 
with ſo much cireumſpeRtion ; they ſtayed not for command, and 
therefore were juſtly puniſhed for acting ow. arm mn: the 
direction of their general and king. P. 


; Thus, more faithfully, and with a better rhyme: 32 
"Xo 4.0 524 a vid 


T outwards, to the verge, my wveſſel bore ; En; 
And 9 4 my haulſers to the rocky I ; 
8 ; al} + 


9 
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e eee Rc de — 
\; »brow i 
Commands the peoſpect of the veins be 
No tracks of beaſts, or ſigus of men we found, 
But ſmoky volumes rolling from the ground. 
Two with our herald thither we command, 115 
With ſpeed to learn hat men polleſs'd/the land. 
my went, 1 kept the wheels ſmooth W 
road 
Which to the 2 4 the mountain n 
When lo? they met, beſide a cryſtal ſpring, 
The daughter of Antiphates the king ; 120 


Ver. 111. Or, for more reaſons than one; 
A rugged point I climb, whoſe airy brow.—. 
Ver. 117.] Or thus: 


They went, and kept the wheel's ſmooth- beaten a 
Where cars their timber to the town convey. 


Vier. 120. The daughter of Antiphates, &c.] It is not evident 
fn whence Ulyſſes had the knowledge of theſe particulars; the 
perſons whom he ſent to ſearch the land periſhed in the attempt; 
or were deſtroyed with the fleet by the Læſtrigons: how then 
could this relation be made to Ulyſſes ? It is probable that he had 
his information from Circe or Calypſo, for Circe in the ſequel of 
the Odyſſey tells Ulyſſes, that ſhe was acquainted with all the 
ſufferings that he had undergone by ſea; and if ſhe, as a Goddeſs, 
knew his adventures, why might ſhe not relate to him theſe parti- 
eulars? Homer a little lower tells us, that the Læſtrigons trans- 
fixed (weiger's;) the companions of Ulyſſes, and then carried o_ 
away on their weapons like ſo many fiſhes ; others prefer i $i 
that is, connecting them together like a range of fiſhes; ch 
which very well expreſs the prodigious ſtrength of theſe giants : 
others chuſe the word 4omaiorla;, or, they eat them yet alive 


| (pahpitantes) © like fiſhes,” The preference is ſubmitted to the 
reader . Euftathius. 
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She to Artacia's filver ſtreams came down, 
(Artacia's ſtreams alone ſupply the town:; 
The damſel they approach, and aſk'd what race 
The people were? who monarch of the place? 
With joy the maid, th' unwary ſtrangers heard, 
And ſhew'd them where the royal dome ap- 
pear d. | . 226 
They went; but as they ent'ring ſaw the queen 
Of ſize enormous, and terrifick mien, 
(Not yielding to ſome bulky mountain's height) 
A ſudden horrour ſtruck their aking fight. 130 
Swift at her call her huſband ſcour'd away. 
To wreak his hunger on the deſtin'd prey ; 


— 


8 1.85 | | | 
I will only add, that poſſibly the relation of the barbaxity of 
Polypheme, and Antiphates, with reſpect to their eating the fleſh 
of men, may not be entirely fabulous: modern hiſtory aſſures us, 
that ſavages have been found in parts of the world lately diſco- 
vered, who eat the bodies of their enemies: it is therefore no 
wonder that the more polite and civilized nations of antiquity, 
looked upon ſuch men as monſters, and that their poets painted 
them as ſuch, or perhaps aggravated the fierte, or fierceneſs of 
their features, ſtruck with horrour at their brutal inhumanity. P. 
Ver. 1 30.] More accurately, 
They view with horrour the deteſted fight : 


which would make a light correction neceſſary in verſe 127. 
— — — but, as they enter'd, ſaw the queen. | 
Dryden, i in his State of Innocence, iv. 1. . 
Their glory ſhoots upon my aking 4 
as Gray in his Bard: tg 3 
Viſions of lem ſpare my aching fight. 
4 E +. 291. | N ; 
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One for his food the raging glutton flew, =» 
But two: ruſh'd' out, and to the navy flew. * 
Balk'd of his prey, the yelling monſter flies, 
Andi fills the city with his hideous cries; 136 
A ghaſtly: band of giants hear the roar, | // 
And pouring down the mountains, croud the 
+, -» ſhore. 

F ragments they rend W off the craggy has 
And daſh the ruins on the ſhips below: 140 
The crackling veſſels burſt ; hoarſe groans ariſe, 
And mingled horreurs-eehe-to the ſkies; 

The men, like fiſh,. they ſtuck upon the flood, 
And cram'd their filthy throats with human food: 
Whilſt thus their fury rages at the bay, 145 
My ſword our cables cut, I call'd to weigh; 
Andcharg'd my men, as they from Fate would fly, 
Each n nerve to ſtrain, each bending oar to o ply... 


n - 
15 


1 138. Or, with more energy. perhaps, and propriety: - 

2 Pour through the ſtreets, and thicken to the bore. WER 
e 139.] Or thus ee 
Tbey rend huge Saen ed a eb b . 

. — 141.] Or, with greater accuracy: 

' Groans of crufb'd men and crackling ſhips ariſe,” = 

8 tn mipgled tumult echoing to the ſkies. _ 

Ver. 146. ] They could not ek. if.the. cables v were cut. 
Ogilby is. not amiſs; Os 0167274 Ds enen 2) 
1 bo Their cars U bid chem ply,-their lives to.fave,- :- - -» 
| Death at their heels: they bruſh abe briny wave, 

And ſoon our hips the gpen ſes enjoy d: mol wt 
lr Laftygons deftroy d. 
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a5 
The ſailors catch the word; their oars they ſeize} 


And ſweep with equal ſtrokes the ſmoky ſeas; ' 156 
Clear of the rocks th' impatient veſſel flies; 
Whilſt in the port each wretch encumber'd den 
With earneſt haſte my frighted ſailors preſs, 
While kindling tranſports glow d at our faceeliy 
But the fad fate that did our friends deſtroy 155 
Cool'd ev'ry breaſt, and damp'd the rifing joy. 
Now dropp'd our anchors in th' Ææan bay, 
Where Circe dwelt, the daughter of the day; 


= —— l 
ver. i58. Where Circe dwelt.) Heſiod in his — agrees 
Fr ne n | * 


Hen N axaparl Thx: x axiavim 
: nt, Kipan Te 9 Alnzny Baca. | 

That is, „ Perſeis the daughter of Oceanus bore to Plicebus, 
* Circe and king Eetes.“ But why are they fabled to be ne 
offspring of the fun? Euſtathius anſwers, either from their hig 
birth, as the great perſonages of antiquity were called Auſw;, or 
the ſons of Jupiter, and the ſun in the antient mythology repre- 
ſented that deity; or from thelr"extraordinary beauty, which 
might be compared to the ſun, or from their illuſtrigus actions. 
But perhaps the whole might be derived from the way of ſpetibing 
among the orientals; at this day we are informed from the beſt 
hiſtorians, that ſuch language prevails in the eaſtern countries; and 
kings and great perſonages are called the YO or rn of 
the ſun. 

This Eæa is a, modatain or promontory in . 1 
originally an iſland, and ſtill keeping the reſemblance of it. Thus 
Procopius, Gothicorum, lib. i. Cerceium haud modito tradbu in mare 
perrectum inſide ſpeciem fort, tam præternaviguntibus quam terreftri 
itinere . and Strabo, lib. v. Kipxaier zyog vigor 
Saxarln Tr % ie! But is che relation that Homer makes of this 
iſland, and of Circe, - agreeable to truth? Undoubtedly it is not; 
but Homer was. very well acquainted” with the tory of Medea, 
and applies what was reported of that enchantreſa to Circe, and 


1 


2 
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Her mother Persè, of ald Ocean's ſtrain, 1 
Thus from the Sun deſcended, and the main; 160 
(From the ſame lineage ſtern Æætes came 
The far- fam d brother of th' enchantreis dame) 
Goddeſs, and queen, to whom the pow'rs belong 
Of dreadful magick, and commanding ſong. 
Some God directing, to this peaceful bay 165 
Silent we came, and melancholy lay, 
Spent and. o'erwatch'd. Two oy and nights 
rolbd on, | 
And now the third ſucceeding morning 8 
I clmb'd a cliff, with ſpear and ſword in hand, 
Whoſe ridge o erlook d a ſhady length of land; 
— 


gives the name of Eæa to the iſland of cure, 3 in reſemblance to 
#a, a city of Colchos, the country of Medea and Æetes. That 
2 was not a ſtranger to the ſtory of Medea is evident, for 
e mentions the ſhip Argo in the twelfth Odyſſey, in which Jaſon 
failed to Colchos, where Medea fell in love with him ; ſo that 
though Circe be a fabled deity, yet what Homer ſays of her, was 
applicable tc to the character of another perſon, and conſequently 2 
juſt foundation for a ſtory in poetry. Wich this opinion rey 
agrees. 
Ver. 163-] This couplet correſponds to a verſe of his author, 
which may be verbally given thus : | 
+, Melogious, fair-trefs'd Circe, goddeſs dire! 
Ver. 167] Somewhat more cloſely, thus | 
Conſum'd with cares. Two days — 
Ver. 168:}: I would avoid the jingle by ſubſtituting, 
— — the third fucceive morning ſhone. N 
Ver. 169. I climb & diff.] Scaliger, lib. v. of his Poeticks 
obſerves, that there is a general reſemblance beben Ulyſſes in 
Homer, and Eneas in Virgil, — . np rag mark in 1 ſame 
manner as Ulyſſes. ' © 


200 „ HOMER's ODYSSEY. 27 


To learn if aught of mortal works appear, 1 
Or chearful voice of mortal ſtrike the ear 
From the high point I mark'd, in diſtant view, 
A ſtream of curling ſmoke, aſcending blue, 
And ſpiry tops, the tufted trees above, 1275 
Of Circeꝭs palace boſom d in the grove. _ 

\ Thither to haſte, the region to explore, 
Was firſt my thought: but ſpeeding back to hare 
I deem'd it beſt to viſit firſt my crew, 
And ſend out ſpies the dubious coaſt to view. 180 
As down the hill I ſolitary go, 1 
Some power divine who pities human woe 

# Þ;* | ' , 15 . | 


10 * — — — — — exire, locoſque 
Enxplorare novos, quas vento acceſſerit oras, 

Qui teneant, (nam inculta videt) homineſne ferane 

* Quzrere conſtituit. ' 
That Critick remarks, that though the attitudes of the ve kk 
are the ſame, yet they are drawn by Virgil with a more maſterly 
hand: Fafor & latior Homerus inventetur, Hai Virgilius & 
numeris aſtrictior. 

Ulyſſes himſelf here takes a general view of the iſland, but 
ſends his companions for a more particular information; this was 
neceſſary to introduce the following ſtory, and give it an air-of 
probability ; if he had made the experiment in his own perſon, 
his virtue would have been proof againſt the ſorceries of Circe, 
and conſequently there could not have been room for a deſcription 
of her enchantments. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 172.] Or thus? 

If aught of mortal voice might reach mine ear. 

Ver. 175.] Thus Milton, Allegro, ver. 77. 

Towers and battlements it ſees, 
"x Bofom'd high in tufted trees. 
Ver 179.] Thus his author: 
g I deem'd it ↄrudent to refreſs my crew. 
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28 HOMER's ODYSSEY, poor * 
Sent a tall ſtag,” deſcending from the wood, 
To cbol his fervour in the cryſtal floõd; 
Luxuriant on the wave-worn bank he lay, 18; 
Stretch d forth, and patitimg'in the ſunny ray. 
I lanch'd my ſpear, and with a ſudden would 
Tranſpierc d his back, and fix d hirn to the ground. 
He falls, and mourns his fate with human cries: 
Fhro'-the wide wound the vital ſpirit flies. ah 
I drew, and caſting on the river fide | 


The. bloody ſpear; his gather d feet I tyd 


With twining ofiers which the bank pd d. 
An ell in length the pliant wiſp I weav d- 55 
And the huge body on my ſhoulders heàw-d: 
Then leaning on the ſpear with both my hands, 
Up- bore my load, and E the ſinking ſands 
With weighty ſteps, till at the ſhip Tthrew - / 
The welcome 0 d. beſpoke my crew. 200 


i Ah. 128 —— a 4 20% l 
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Ver. 183.} Ogilby js cloſer, to his original, v hom our tranſ- 
lator but little heeds in this paſſage. The 9 2 0 is a 


* 790 


correction of his een 22, FAV 


* 
5 P - —— 


The raging fr wourt of FO rn 
Had ſent to lave him in the 2 al ſtream 158% 
Fu as be climb the bank, my ſpear 1 Are; a 
Clear through his chine, the well-aim'd javelin flew. 
He fell, with cries, expiring, 70 the ground : x IV 
My foot impreſi*d, the Weapon quits the wound. N 
Ver. 190.] This thought of human cries js engra fied by the 
tranſlator, who has interwoven ſeveral beautiful . in his 
delicate verſion of this paſſage. The reader, who wiſhes perfect 
accuracy, muſt betake himſelf to Mr. Cowper. -- 


* 
nnen 
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 Chear up, my friends lit is not yet our fate 
To glide with ghoſts thro? Pluto's-gloomy gate. 
Foad iii the deſert land, behold} is given, 
Live, and enjoy the previdence of heayn. 

The joyful crew furvey his mighty bes... -! 1 
And an the. future banquet feaſt their eyes, 2035 
As huge in length extended lay the beaſt; 
Then waſh their hands, and haſten to the feaſts 
There, till the ſetting fun roll'd down, the ebe 
They ſat indulging 3 in the genial rite. * 
When ev'ning roſe, and darkneſs core d o'er 110 
The face of ene we ſlept along the ſhore. 
But when the roſy, morning warm d the eaſt, 
My. men I ſummon' d, and theſe words addreſt; 

| Fallowers and friends; attend what I age : 
| Ye {fad companions of Wie » work? „ . ee 
105 eke NI ©3 . 0 281851 2 5 FT 


— & 


Ver. 205. ] For this rt he war ultimately indebted, I pre- 
ſume, to Ogilby's tranſlation: 


ani a When they 7 enough he had banquetid their q CY 81 29V 


* 0g trol $64 is 
Ver. 206.1 Our Poet ſand to kayo glanced n Chapman: 80935 
. 2 N came, and lookt upon 
With admiration, the huge bodied Leah; | 
And when-their nere eyes had done their i fro, 
They wake. 20 K 


vrai His e I il 3 Call 
Ver. 208. This coupler, will, admit, Taha ee TEEN) 
poli : Dango 211 A Nodes —, ig: 700 * of 


addi 00 l we the 105 ho roll d i down, the lebe 22 


ere the enial 276, 
1 11 20101 711 wit $RTOET ff (1 W AN 


f. 218. J — 7 — WE 10 i 
' But, when: the-raſy-anbrning/ brake aur; ref >wme- , Ogura? 


1 30 HOMER's ODYSSEY. oon X. 
1 
Mt We know not here what land before us hes, 
11 Or to what quarter now we turn our eyes, 
[i Or where the fun ſhall ſet, or where a. Ai, x: 
Y { 10 co i. 4 vi. 
1 Ver. 3 Laenliy, thus: | Lowe ad T 
* = "If to the weſf, or eaft, we turn oor eyes. | 

Vita! Ver. 238. Or awbert the fun fall Jars! o dure 2 7 ) The 
104 Les of this paſſage are various; ſome PII" 
ih judge theſe words not to proceed from the 1. 2. U 


bat that they are che language of deſpair ſuggeſted by Ke — 
tinnal calamities: for how could Ulyſſes be ignorant of 
or weſt, when he ſaw the ſun rife and ſet every day? 
underſtand it to ſignify, that he was ignorant 42 Ole 
world (iy naua3 xaualE-) in which this iſland lay. Strabo was 
of opinion, that the appearance of the heavenly bodies, as the 
ſtars, &e. were different in this iſland- from the pofition which he 
had ever before obſerved in any country, and therefore he might 
well confeſs his ignorance, and expreſs his concern. for his almoſt 
deſperate condition. He underſtands by 4; all that region through 
which. the fun paſſes | oppoſite to * north. It is true, that the 
four quarters of the world ma el poſed to be here mentioned 
by Ulyſſes, 5% may expreſs the 5 parts through which the 
ſun paſſes, and {pos the oppoſite quarter, which may be ſaid com- 
paratively to be &, or "FX ? And then the riſing and ſetting 
of the ſan will undeniably denote the eaſtern and weſtern regions. 
Spondanus is of opinion, that Homer intended to expreſs the four 
quarters of the world, otherwiſe, the ſecond verſe is a tautology. 
Dacier calls it an explication of the firſt deſcription. And indeed 
the mind of man is apt to dwell long upon any object, by which 
it is deeply affected, as Ulyſſes muſt here be ſuppoſed to be, and 
therefore he might enlarge upon the ſentiment advanced in the 
former line. The meaning then will be this. I know not, ſays 
that hero, where this iſland lies, whether eaſt or weſt, where the 
ſun riſes, or where he ſets. I ſhould therefore underſtand Ulyſſes 
to mean, that he knows not how the iſland lies with reſpect to the 
reſt of the world, and eſpecially to Ithaca his own country. This 
is evident from his conduct when he failed from Formiz the land 
of the Læſtrigons; for inſtead of making toward the eaſt where 
Ithaca lay, 6 * Nees at 
of Formiz, | ; P. 
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Here let us think (if thinking be not vain) - 
If any counſel, any hope remain. 220 
Alas! from yonder promontory's broẽw-, 
I view'd the coaſt, a region flat and low ; 
An ifle incircled with the boundleſs flood ; 
A length of : thickets, and entangled. wood. 
Some ſmoke I faw amid the foteſt riſe, 249 
And all around it only ſeas and ſkies! | 
With broken hearts . 
Mindful of Cyclops and his human food, - & 
And horrid Leſtrigons, the men of blood. 
Prefaging tears apace began to rain; 230 
But tears in mortal miſeries.are v vain; „ 
r Ky - (—__ m_ «his et 
Ver, 220. If any counſel, any hope remain. This 2 
be thought unworthy of the mouth of an hero, and ſerve only to 
cauſe his companions to deſpair; but in reality it has a double 
effect; it gives us a lively picture of human nature, which in che 
greateſt men will ſhew ſome degrees of ſenſibility, and at the 
ſams time it arms his friends againſt ſurpriſe, and ſets the danger 
they are in full before their eyes, that they may proceed with due 
circumſpe&tion. We do not ſind that Ulyſſes abandons himſelf to 
deſpair, he ſtill acts like a brave man, but joins wiſdom with 


bravery, and proceeds at once with the caution of Ma ai" 
and the ſpirit of an hero. 


Ver. 226.] This verſe is not in a Homer, but is Pet a a 
Virgil, Zn. iii. 193. 
| — — — — ccelum undique, et undique pontus : 
With only ſeas around and ſkies n 
25 Dryden repreſents the meth unn 101 
ver. 230.] This metaphor, I confeſs, * not — me, as 
here exhibited : but it my be deemed: r to pope 
gubſtitution: TH * Wes. © 
„ e Rrefaging tears in grun began en , 


Tears, conſolation vain to mortal wor! + + + © 
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32. HOMER's ODYSSEY. poor x. 


In equal parts I ſtraight divide my band, 


And name a chief each party to . 4 
I led the one, and of the other fide * 
Appointed brave Eurylochus the guide. 236 
Then in the brazen helm the lots we throw, 77 7 
And fortune caſts Eurylochus to go 
He march'd, with twice eleven in his. can: 
Penſive they march, and penſive we remain. 

The palace in a woody vale they found, 
High rad of ſtone 3 a — ſpace ar around : 


roach + oe fit bt x 2 a 
Ver. 236, hes in <> * belm. the lots, nn ee 
is of opinion that Ulyſſes caſt lots out of an apprehenſion of being 


diſobeyed if he had. given poſitive commands; his companions 


being ſo greatly diſcouraged by the adventures of Polypheme and 
the Leſtrigons. It will be a nobler reaſon, and more worthy of 
an hero to fay, that Ulyſſes was ſo far from declining..a common - - 
„ that he ſubmits hamſelf to an equal chance with his com- — 
panions to undertake it. This expedition appeared \ very 1 —— 
if he had directly commanded, a ſelect number ↄf his men 
2 it, they might have 2 ought. he had expoſed Gam 66, wal... 
certain deſtruction; 3. bus e contrary conduct takes away. = 
apprehenſion," and at the ſame time ſhews the brave r A 
who puts himſelf upon. a _leyel-with, the meaneſt of his. ſol 
and i is ready to, expgle his perſon. t9.an equality, of. danger, . 
Ulyſies dirides his men. into twa bodies; each contains twũ and 
— men : [.thisB agteeable, obſervea: Euſtathius, toi che former : 
account of Homer zoeaah: veſſel carried fifty men, fix — 
one were deſtroyed hy the Ciconians, and therefore forty⸗four is 
the 3gxaQ. number, incluſive of hi pony the. thong: com 
. r Flt Ae wats 7 ee et e eee. '£Þ;u 5 


lente 298 21 1 
Ver. 241, 1. "His augbor ſays, | . * f 


SF 22142 10182 B n ii. 
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Where mountain Wolves and brindled lions roam, 
(By — Tanin to the dome. * 


Ver. 242. Where mountain 1 and brindled lions, c.] Virgil | 
has borrowed almoſt this whole deſcription of Circe, and as 
Scaliger judges, perhaps with god #eaſon,! greatly improved it. 

« Hinc exaudiri gemitus ira que leonum 

«« Vincla recuſintum, & ſeri ſub nocte rudentum, 

« Setigerique ſues, atque in præſepibus urſi, &c.” - 

From hence we heard rebellowing from the main, 

The roars of lions that refuſe the chain, 

The grunts of briſtled boats; and groans of bears, 

And herds of howling wolves that ſtun the ſailors ears: 

Theſe from their cavernsr at the eloſe of night, 
Fill the fad iſle with horrour and affright: a 
Diuarteling they mourn their fate, whöm Circens pow'r,”* 
That watch'd the moon, and planetary hour, . 

+ With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter'd, and in brutal ſhapes conſin d. Dae oo 

'It uſt be tonfeſſed, that Ire leonum wincla recuſantum, and the 
epithets and ſhort deſcriptions adapted to the nature of each ſavage, 3 
are beautiful additions. Virgil likewiſe differs from Homer is in_ * 
the manner of the deſcription: Homer draws the beaſts wi a 
gentleneſs of nature; Virgil paints them with the fierceneſs 8 N 
ſavages: The reaſon of Homer's conduct is, becauſe they Hin 4M 
retained the ſentiments öf men, in the forms of beafts, and con- 
ſequently their native tenderneſs. - 

There is a beautiful moral couched under this fable or allegory: 3 
Homer intended to teach; as Euſtathius remarks, that pleaſure * 
and ſenſuality debaſe men into beaſts. - Thus Socrates u erſtood 
it, as Xenophon informs us. Perhaps, adds Dacier, by the 
fawning wolves and lions that guard the portals of Circe”s palace, 
the Poet means to repreſent the attendants of ſuch houſes of de- 
bauchery, which appear gentle and courteous, but are in reality of 
a brutal diſpoſition, and more dangerous than lions. But upon 
what foundation is this fable built? Many writers igform ys, that- 
 Circe was a famous courtezan, and that her beauty 1 her ad- 
mirers as it were by enchantment. Thus Horace W | 


Vor. III. D 
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bone of a fiſh ĩnadyertentiy. Thus Horace, 


kim to depart from the ifland, It is therefore. 


HOMER“; ODYSSEY. noog. Xe 


With gentle blandiſhment our men they meet, 
n eee e e. 


S 


pocula noſti, 
« Quz ſi cum ſociis ſtultus, c cupiduſque bibiſſet, 
Sub dowina Meretrice fuilſet turpis & excors, 
% Vixiſſet canjs immundus, vel amica luto ſus.” 


% Le 6 ar. Jena gommpcs: wich 
Circe, for Heſiod writes that be had two ſons by her, Agrius and 
Latinus, who afterwards nen 
them Nauſithous and Telegonus. - 

Ke Hain Sure irie 

Fes Qivagi®- Se is H ιι 

Apen, 291 Aa 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus and Ariftatle mention s as the 
ſon of Circe and Ulyies, E 


b 4 4 


«« Pelegoni juga Parricid. : E. * 

„ rere ere er W 

in that hero? I refer the reader to note on ver: 196. of 

ray book of the Odyffey : I fhall only add, that the notions 

of algo are now very different from what they were in former 

Aduttery alone was eſteemed criminal, and punifhed with 

death by the antient heathens : concubinage "Was not only per- 

mitted, but thought to be honourable, as appears from the 

not only of heroes, but even of the Pagan Deities; an — 

quently this was the vice of che age, not in particular of Ulyſſes. 
But there is a ſtronger objection againſt U ; and it mayſbe 


aked, how is he tp be vindigated for no. lefs. — 
whole year in d with an harlot? Feng lope and hie country 
ſeem both for tun. and conſequently he appears to i 
.owp ve-eftabli the chief deſign of the Odyſſey: what adde 


fone weight to this obſervation is, that his companions ſoem mare 
his long abſence from his country. and regret it more 
«than that hero; for they awake him out of his dream, and intreat 


neceflary to take 
away this, tion: for if it be unanſwerable, Ulyſſes is guiley 
of all the mileries of his family and country, hy neglscung 4 
redreſs them by returning, «nd thprefore he muſt Tggſe ta hy an 


doo x, HOMER's ODYSSEY. 3s 
As from ſome feaſt a man returning late, 4 
His faithful dogs all meet him at the gate, 


Rejoicing round, ſome morſel to receive, 
ot as the good man ever us'd- to oe) 


1 
2 Tot 
* 


hero, and is no _ to be Propoſed 11 ka 4 after, 
and imitation, as he is in the opening of the Odyſſey: ' Bat tlie 
ftay of Ulyſſes is involuntary, and conſequently irreproactiable/ 
he is in the power of a-Deity, and therefore not capable of de- 
parting without her permiſlion : this is evident: - for upon che 78. 
monſtrance made by his companions, he dares not undertake big 
voyage without her diſmiffion. His aſking conſent platfily ſhe 
that it was not fafe, if practieable, to go away —_—_ if he 
had been a free agent, her leave had been unnece 
ſhe tolls him the will not detain him any longer az 
nations ; but this does not imply that his ſtay till N 
voluntary, or that be never had intreated to be diſmiſſed before, 
=» rather intimates the contrary: it ofly fhiews that now at laſt 
raph e's Lok ſhould- go away. But why ſhoutd Lyn ftand 
admoniſbed by his companions ; Does not this 
— unmindful i returning This is only an evi- 
dence that they were defirous to return as well as he; but he mars 
.a wiſe uſe of their impatience, and takes an oceaſion' from they 
importanities to preſi for an immediate diſmiſſion. + : 

In ſhort, I am not pleading for perfection in the character of 
Ulyſes a human nature allows it not, and therefore it is not to be 
aſcribed. to it in poetry. But if Ulyſes were here guilty, his 
character ceaſes to be of a piece: we no longer intereſt ourfeives 

in his misfortunes, ſinct they are all owing to his own folly : the 
nature of the poem requires, that he ſhould be coritinualſty endea- 
vouring to reſtore his affairs: if then he be here ſank inte a 
- lethargy, his character is at once loſt, his calamities are jaſt 
puniſhment, and the moral of the Odyſley i is deſtroyed; wkich is 
to ſhew wiſtlom and virtue rewarded, and vice and-folly r 
* the death of che Suitors, and re-oftbliſiment 'of Ulyiles." p. 
Err — ndelry: 
Made barmleſr, there wild FA TT and How al 
* By pas Ken famdllar to le. dome. e 
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as HOMER's ODYSSEY. ook x. 


Domeſtick thus the griſly beaſts drew near; 250 
They gaze with wonder, not unmix'd with fear. 
Now on the threſhold of the dome they ſtood, 
And heard a voice reſounding thro? the wood: 
Plac'd at her loom within, the Goddeſs ſung; 
The vaulted roofs and ſolid pavement rung. 255 
O'er the fair web the riſing figures ſhine, f 
Immortal labour! worthy hands divine. 
Polites to the reſt the queſtion moy d, 
(A gallant leader, and a man I lov'd.) | 
What voice celeſtial, chanting to the loom 260 
(Or nymph,” or goddeſs) echoes from the room ? 
Say ſhall we feek accefs? With that they call; 
a wide unfold the portals of the hall. 
The Goddeſs riſing, aſks her gueſts to ſtay, 
Who blindly follow where ſhe leads the \ Way. os 
Eurylochus — all the band. 
Eng 8 . more df remain * 


— * : 22 * 


Ver: Ny 2 n tranſlator ebenes this per, ac from detow, 
where Chapman's verſion is this : * 
— the pavement rings 5 1 
With imitation of the tunes ſhe fing. e oo 
Grammar and rhyme had been both conſulted by rp rt 


4 £ 


Ver. 262.] Thus Ogilby : „ oo gorrgs 24 26 Drau EA 544) 
— — — —— this ſaid, aloud: they call, wade 
The gates ſhe opening, leads into the hall. TEE 


; Ver. 266.] Theſe 3 cannot « be admited as leginae 
'Thus ? 


- Eurylochus alone was left behind, LT 
Suſpicious that the nymph fame fraud defign'd. 
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On thrones around with downy cow'rings grac'd, 
With ſemblance. fair th' unhappy men the plac'd. 
Milk newly preſs d, the ſacred flour of wheat, 250 
And honey freſh; and Pramnian wines the treat: 
But venom'd.was the bread, and mix'd the bowl, 
With drugs of force to darken all the foul: 


Ver. 272. But venon'd was the bread, and mid the bowl.) It 
is an undoubted truth, that Homer aſcribes more power to theſe 
magical drugs and incantations than they haye in reality; but we 
are to remember that he is ſpeaking before a'credulous audience, 
who readily believed theſe, improbabilities, and at the ſame time 
he very judiciouſly provides for the ſatisfaction of his more under- 
ſtanding readers, by-eouching an excellent moral under his fables; 
viz. that by indulging our appetites, we fink below. the dignity of 
human nature, and degenerate into brutality. 

I am not in the number of thoſe who believe that there never 
were aby magicians who performed things of an uncommon 
nature: the ſtory of Jannes and Jambres, of the Witch of Endor, 
and Simon Magus, are undeniable inftances of the contrary. 
Magick is ſuppoſed to have been firſt practiſed in Egypt, and to 
have ſpread afterwards among the Chaldeans : it is very evident 
that Homer had been in Egypt, where he might hear an account 
of the wonders performed p it. Pacier is of opinion, that theſe 
deluders, or magicians, were mimicks of the real miracles of 
Moſes, and that they are deferibed with a . in imitation of 
that great prophet. 

But if any perſon thinks that 1 is mere fable, Re never 
had any exiſtence, yet eſtabliſhed fame and common opinion juſtify 
a Poet for uſing it. , What has been more ridiculed than the winds 
being incloſed in a bag by Zolus, and committed to Ulyſſes ? 
But as abſurd as this appears, more countries than Lapland pre- 
tend to the power of ſelling a ſtorm or a fair wind at this day, as 
is notorious from travellers'of credit; 'and perhaps a Poet would 
not even in theſe ages be thought ridiculous, if ſpeaking of Lap- 
land, he ſhould introduce one of theſe Venefica's, and deſcribe 
the ceremonies ſhe uſed in T of her r in- 
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Soon in the luſcious feaſt themſelves they loſt, - 
And drank oblivion of their native eoaſt. 275 
Inſtant ber circhag wand the Goddeſs waves, 
To hogs transforms em, and the ſty receives. 
No more was ſeen the human form divine 
Head, face, and members, briſtle into ſwine: 279 


18 


— i 
cantations. Milton not unhappily has introduced the imagined 


power of theſe Lapland witches into his Paradiſe Loſt. + 
| — — The night-hag, when call'd 
In ſecret, riding thro” the air ſhe comes, 
Lur'd with the ſmell of infant blood, to dance 
Wich Lapland witches, while the lab'ring moon 
Eclipſes at their charms. — — 


"Js bort, Virgil bas imitated Homer in all theſe bold epiſodes, 


and Horace calls them the miracles of the Odyſſey. P. 
Ver. 275.] We much regret the imperfection of rhyme 3 in ſo 
ſine a verſe ; the metaphor, however, of the tranſlation is not from 


the preſent paſſage of Homer, but from Virgil, En. vi. 714. 


— ——— — Lethzi ad fluminis undam 
Securos latices & longa oblivia potant: 


thus incomparably rendered by Pitt : 


To yon dark ſtreams the gliding ghoſts repair, 
And guaff deep draughts of long oblivion there. 


Ver. 276.) I know not, if the following couplet, though f 
more faithful, will 1105 oh e that before us, inaccurate as. it's 
xhymes muſt be deemed : 
Inſtant the Goddeſs waves her potent wand; 
Strikes, and in fties encloſes, all the band. 
Ver. 278. No more was ſeen the human form divine, &c.) Lon- 


ginus here reports a criticiſm of Zoilus ; he is very pleaſant upon 


this transformation of the companions of Ulyſſes, and calls them, 


the ſqueaking pigs of Homer; we may gather from this inſtance 
the nature of his criticiſms, and. conjecture that they tended to 


turn the fineſt incidents of Homer into ridicule. Burleſque was 


his talent, and inſtead of informing the reaſon by pointing out 
the errours of the — his only aim was to make his readers 


Still curſt with ſenſe, their minds remain alone, 
And their own voice affrights them when they 


Menno the Goddefs in diſdain beftows 

The maſt and acorn, brutal food! and ftrows 
The fruits of eornel, as their feaſt, aroutid ; 
Now prone and grow ling on unſav' ry ground. 285 
Eurylochus with penſive ſteps and' flow, 
Aghaſt returns; the meſſenger of woe, 
— 


laugh; r himſelf the indignation of all the 
learned world: he was known by the name of the vile Thracian 
ſlave, and lived in great want and poverty; and poſterity proſe- 
Eutes his memory with the ſame animoſity. The man-was really 
very learned, as Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus informs us: his morals 
were never reproached, and yet, as Vitruvius relates, he was cru- 
cifed by Ptolemy, or as others write, ſtoned to death, or burnt 
alive at Smyrna; ſo that his only crime was his defamation of 
Homer: . Gag waive miied wares 
his poetry by antiquity, po me 
brated author with malice and envy. P. 
This gloriouſly happy phraſe is borrowed from Paradife' Lot, 
iii. 44- 


Or flocks, or herds, or bens face de 
Ver. 281.] An admirable thought of the tranſlator only, trans- 
ferred from more than' one paſſage, if my memory fails me not, 


of Ovid's Metamorphoſes. 
Ver. 282.] Thus, more faithfully : 


There to the wretches, as they weep, ſhe throws 
The maſt and acorn—. - 


Ver. 285.] Thus his original: 
The feaſts of fwine low-grov'ling on the ground, 
Ver. 286.] He has alſo in a former place called to our remem- 
brance the concluſion of Paradiſe Loſt: 
They, hand in hand, with wand' ring feps and flow ==, 
D 4 
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And bitter fate. To ſpeak he made eſlay, - 
In vain eſſay d, nor would his l ob 
His ſwelling heart deny'd the words their way : 
But 3 tears the want of words ſupply, 291 
And the full ſoul: burſts. copious from his eye - 
Affrighted, anxious for our fellows fates, 
We preſs to hear what ſadly he relates. 0 4 wart 
We went, Ulyſſes! (ſuch was:thy command) 
Thro' the lone thicket, and the deſert land. 296 


«rt » 


— 

Ver. 288. ] Theſe Soo verſes are beautifully anplifed, how 
the following lines of his author: 

_ Eager to ſpeak, no utterance could he find, 

Such anguiſh pierct his heart! Tears fill'd his eyes, 

| Sure ſign of ſorrow to my boding ſoul! 

Ver. 295, Ke. We went, Es! (ſuch was thy command. 1 | 
We have here a very lively picture of a perſon in a great frig t, 
which was admired, obſerves Euftathius, by the ancients. There 
is not only a remarkable harmony in the flowing of the p6etry, 
but the very manner of ſpeaking repreſents the diſorder of che 
ſpeaker; he is in too great an emotion t6' introduce his ſpeech by 
any preface, he breaks at once into it, without preparatiouj a8 ff | 
he could not ſoon enough deliver his thoughts. : Longinus quotes 
theſe lines as an inſtanom of. the! graat: judgment of Homer: there 
is nothing, ſays that-Crivick,whiah gives more life to a diſcourſe, 
than the taking away thet connections and conjunctions; when the 
diſcourſe is not bound together and embarraſſed, it walks and 
ſlides along of itſelf, and will want very little oftentimes of going 
faſter even than the thought of the orator: thus in Nenophon, 
Joining their bucklers; they gave back, they fought, they flew, they 
d together ; of the fanie-nature is that of Eurylochus.“ 

We went, Ulyſſes — ſuch was thy command — — 

Acceſs we ſought — nor was acceſs deny d: 

Radiant. ſhe came — the portals open'd. - 57 pg 

I only wait behind of all the train; 
„I waited long — and ey'd the doors in vain: 1 + 
The reſt are yaniſh'd — ne repaſs'd the gate. | 
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A palace in a Woody vale we found 
ani * baun. ae ſhades around. 


Theſe DOTY us on off, and? yet Nl with precipita- 
non, are figns of «tte fore; which at 2 —_ * N 
yet forces him to ſpeak, . TIP" 

Many ſuch ſudden tranſitions are to be found in Virgil, of equa 
beauty with this ef Honier#+'" BETH "34, 


21:65 Me; me, inquam qui ſaci, in. me convertite tela,” 


Here the.P A. hs "oy uit Exe 
much haſte to PONY thoug his run to the end of the 
ſentence almoſt before his tongue can begin it. Thus Achæme- 
rides in his flight from the Cyclops, OO 

4 — — — — — Per fider# teſtor, wm 

« Per ſupe atque hoe celi ſpirabile — pol 

elfte me, Teuert. 2 Dic unaug | 

Here the Poet makes no / connection with the © preceding Aiſcourle, 
but leayes out the Inquit, to, EX reſs fs the ee and terrour 
| of Achimenides. benign 


- But, our countryman/Spepſer has equalled, If not furpaiſed theſe 
great poets. of antiquity; in painting. a figure of .Texrour in che 
ninth Gato. ofthe. Fairy Queens, where Sir Trp, flies from 
Deſpais...;. 42 4 Urn N 44 2 1 3 

* wh \Haanfrer'd epughe at alt but new! nn 2 
Fear to his firſt amazement, ſtaring wide 
Mick ſtony eyes, and heattleſa hollow hue, . 
Aſtoniſſi d ſtamd as one that had e p ye 
Infernal Furies arith their chains Ac „ te 
1105 — — yet again beſpake 70 
The gentle knight ; who nought to him e | 


> 


But- trembling ev'ry joint did inly quake a 
And falt'ring tongue at laſt, theſe words cewa forth to 
- - ſhake: } 


For God's dear love, Sir Knight, o me not bey. 
For lol he comes, be comes, faſt aſter me, 
Eft looking back, would fain have run away. 


The deſeription ſets the ſigure full before our eyes, he ſpeaks 
ſhort, and in broken W which excellently 
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A voice celeſtial echo'd from the dome. 


Or nymph, or goddeſs, —— 0 
Acceſs we ſought, nos was acceſs deny d. 


Radiant ſhe came ; the portals open'd wide: 
The Goddeſs mild urvites the gueſts to ſtay : - 
They blindly follow where ſhe feads the way. 
I only wait behind, of all the tram; 305 
I waited long, and ey d the doors in van: 
The reſt are vanith'd, none repaſs d the gate; 
And not a man appears to tell their fate. 


= 
2. 3 * e 
8 . 
Tos 


. the agony of Of eat — . —— 
nem and emboldened, he proceeds, 

And am I no in ſaſety ſure, quoth he, 

From him who would l. have Forced me to die? > 
And is the point of death now'turn'd from meF © - 
A Then I nay tell this hapleſs hiſtory. - N b 
We fee he breaks out into intert errogutions; which, ar | 
obſerves;" gives great motion, ſtrength, and action to diſcourſe. 
If the Poet had proceeded imply, the expreſſion had not beer 
equal to the occifion; bur by thefe- ſhort” queſtions; he gives 
Rrength to it, aud ſhews the dfforder of the ſpeaker, by tlie 
ſuddem ftarts and yehetnence of the periods The whole Cantb 
of Deſpair is a piece of inimitable pottry;'the picture of Sir Tre. 
viſan has a general reſemblanee to this of Eurylochus, and ſeems 
re N 


99 4 as 4... 2: „„ 07 bbs tn 5. 152% 
Yup 270 ee Nor 928 5 VaSIo! +7 202180 
ony made nor would. they Bare. 
e they were) when the once led tbe way... 
* * 3 This is finely improved. from Ogiby: 

But ſtraig they vaniſh'd, and appear'd no mere, 
bee long e expetvog at theedge | ,, 
05 J. Hur port ſhould, by all means have wies, to 

And not a man appear ty; tell their fatec % LHrodjugny 


444 + 
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J heard, and inftant o'er my ſhoulders flung 
The belt in which my weighty falchion hung; 3:6 
(A beamy blade) then ſeiz'd the bended bow, + 
And bade him guide the way, reſolv'd to go-. 


He, proſtrate falling, with both hands embrac'd 
My knees, and weeping thus his ſuit addreſs'd. 
O king beloy'd of Jove! thy ſervant ſpare, 313 
And ah, thyſelf the raſh attempt forbear ! 
Never, alas! thou never ſhalt return, a 
Or ſee the wretched for whole loſs we mourn. 
With what remains from certain ruin fly, 
And fave the few not fated yet to die. 320 


Ver. 313. With both hand! embractd My knees — 1 The cha- 
racter of Eurylochus, who had married. Climene the ſiſter of 
Ulyſſes, is the character of a brave man, who being witneſs-to the 
| dreadful fate of his companions is diffideat- of himſelf, and judges 
that the only way to conquer the danger is to fly from it. Tp 
fear upon ſuch an occaſion, obſerves Dacier, is not cowardice, but 
wiſdom. But what is more remarkable in this deſcription, is the 
art of Homer in inſerting the character of, a hrave man vader {0 
great a conſternation, to ſet off the character of. Ulyſſes, who 
knows how at once to be bold and wiſe; for the more terrible 
and deſperate the adventure is repreſented by. Eurylochus, the 
greater appears the intrepidity of Ulyſſes, who truſting to his 
own wiſdom, and the affiſtance of the Gods, has the courage to 
attempt it. What adds to the merit of the action is, that he under- 
takes it ſolely for his companions, as Horace deſcribes him : 
«« Dum fibi, dum ſociis reditum parat, aſpera mules 
«« Pertulit, adverſis rerum immerſabilis undis. 5 3 
Dreadful rhymes, not to be endured? Thus? Sh 
Then, with both hands, he cloſely clinging preſt— 
Ver. 315.] Our Poet has adopted here the degrading language 
of modern ſervility, unknown to the n of Genes. and 
unauthoriſed of courſe by his original. 
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"Lanfwer'd ſtern. Inglorious then, remaiti, | 
Here: feaſt. and loiter, and deſert thy train. 
Alone, unfriended will I tempt my way 
The laws of Fate compel; and I obey... 1-1 A 
r ſaid, and ſeprntul turning — tbe 

ore nn tn 375 
My vr Breen 1 all w_ valleys (OED) 
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Ver. 322. — — 7 LE then — | 

258 Here feaſt NA e. 914 or build O 


This * is uſed, e, by bre 0d je eng Fo 
his fears. . Dacier v remarks „that Ulyſſes having not ſeen. what, T1 


related by | Eatylochus, 'belicies Lis Rat rech ip 
from his faintheartedneſo: an ipſtance, adde ſhe, that we fre 


quently form wrong judgments of mens actions, when we are 


ignorant of the motives of them. 1 confeſs 1 am -vf 
t 7 of cowardiee in the'ehajafier of Rug 
thus: a man truly brave wall not expreſs ſuch confuſio 
coals emity ; be is not to de füfpirfted eIchlf b re 
Ulyſſes, or be example of his, other chmpanions}-as 1 
the ſequel, inſomuch that Ulyſſes threatens to kill him for a 
coward ; this — over is fr -feurs, and he ſubmits to meet 
a future T1, merely to avoid one that is preſent. What 
5. this o eee mare juſt is, t we never: ſee a brave 
lomer or et il in ſuch faint colours; but they 
e a L relence of N NR ad upon all. emergene 14 „ F. 
Our tranſlator i is not countenanced. either by his author or his 
predeceſſors in giving this turn uf .inſult aud W to this 
ſpeech. I ſhall quote Chapman's verfion: 2p no 
I anſwerd him: Eurylochus ! ſtay thou ydl 
And kepe tlie ſhip then g eate and drinke: I no 
Will undertake th' adventure : there ; cauſe 
„In great Neceſſities unalterd laws. 


Ver. 325.] Or thus, t6'obviate the wrong's complexion of the 


paſſage lately cenſured, and 42011 elegatt Ein of the ſucceed- 
ing verſe: 0 | DOE QT? 


rel goto vor} s 029k my D WIT 


0% HOMER Dy! as 
Till now / apptoaching nigh the Tagick»bow?r, - 
W enchantreſs ſkil'd i in 2 2 of 
| powfr og” nA RA N 5 9 * 
A Lorin divine forth iſſuꝰd from the wood, - 5 a 
(Immortal Hermes with the golden rod) z 
In human ſemblance. On his blbomy e 
Youth'fmild'celeftial; with each bp!ning-grade! 
He ſeiz d my hand, and gracious thus began. 
Ah whither roam'ſt thou ? en 70 man! 


O blind to fate! what led thy. hep: 8 to 700 335 
The horrid mares of thivmagick o 407 


Fi le 9 2 2 22 1 
Each friend fou f Lin You! encloſure. lies;. 25125 
All Aoſt cheit oem "arid lubiezrtts uf ties id aan 

9 eeNGI3& za 10 23f Thi 25 
Thank | thou. by. wit to model their. eſcape 72 125 
Sooher malte thou; * ſtran e 34 


al prone t e firſt Neon — know., 
There mke-the"antidote'thy'Gods ods beſt * i 
{4 0 UI 5 


10} run Hi 02 nan l ' eloupi dur 
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e The ron . N e Tat Weasel, = 

948) 6 1 & Geted vas! hy Ra ad” 2113 2. lam 

wh er. 3 q Werte following "Fubſttirion wi . 1 a 

amends 110 coliplet, ug the vicious rhyme! 

0 10 1a form divine . grove ufo, — 10 

n! 03 — — TIC nt 2109 h] 
Ver. 335.] Or thus,” more faithful, "Hh (this rhymmsꝰ of 


Ogilby : vod: yait u en £ mid baun ! 
— to wander thus alone bnA 
The rugged-mazes of theſe wilds unn wn! 

Ver. 341. Fall pronei PY A bkautiful S to the 


rden Wes ee Comps, verſe 53... 


bes" 5, To aN 555 awe»; yi! oats 
28 Th oft his upright ſhape, 3219 % 94: 


And downward * into a groveling ſwine. 
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The plant I give thro? all the direful bow'r 

Shall guard thee, and avert the evil hour. 

Now. hear her wicked arts. Before thy eyes 345 

The bow! ſhall ſparkle, and the banquet riſe z 

Take this, nor from the faithleſs feaſt abſtain, 

For temper d drugs and poiſons ſhall be vain. 

Soon as the ſtrikes her wand, and gives, the 

word, 

Draw forth and brandiſh thy refulgent ſword, 390 

And menace death: thoſe menaces ſhall move 

Her alter d mind to blandiſhment and love. 5 7 

Nor ſhun the bleſſing proffer d to thy arms, 

Aſcend her bed, and taſte celeſtial Ghar. 

So ſhall thy tedious toils a reſpite find, 

And thy loſt friends return to Fs 

But ſwear her firſt 7 a det 
tie 

The pow'rs below, the bleſſed in the ſky; ; 

Leſt to thee naked ſecret fraud be meant, 

Ar DN a 1 ö 

Mr. Nevle bus apply ge this bean j his exo 

imitation of Horace, epiſt. i. 2. 33. Kr 


Some few, ambitious to be Circe's guess, 
Sand the fall ealice, and fell den to ber, 


Ver. 342-] This open yowel ſhould. be avoided : 
"Then take that antidote the Gods babes. 

„ Ver. 348.] Or, more faithfully : 

12 This drag all woke bet unpere goin . 
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Ts we pol, che oy'"reign. plont be 

EW. oa „ et. bi 162 

Nn Anbetung canfuunnart dagrom, 
1 [2 42.06 A bes 85 i 


Ver. ” — eee 1 AY 
81 A kere of th? all bearing, earth unmark'd i; 4 ew, Ce. ] 
This — 3 paſſage i is to be underſtood allegorically, Mercury uw 
Reaſon, "he being the God of Science: che plant which he gives 
as a preſervative againſt incantation is inſtruction; the root of it 
is black, 3 whize and wget; the root depotes that 
Ma BG 4a priaciples of indraRion appear obſcure andd bitter, 25 
e int to that ſay ing of Plato, > 
beginnings 0 * 5s accompanied with riluctance aud 
pain. T Mutt, * of Moly Alte an Tweet; this denotes that 


the fruits of inflrution- _ ſweet, agrecable, « and Fu ay 
Mercury gives this intimates, that all inſtructi 
the gif of Led: Me hl Sit not with him; but 


it from the place where he — do bew chat Wiſdom is not 
confined to places, but that every where it may be found, 
heaven vouckſafes to diſcover it, and we are diſpoſed to'recei 
follow i it. Thus Iſocrates underſtands the n 
adds, ne, d, ide, abtäe, 76 & Mae: Air N, acl 
vd, dd Ti ea TAR; Padbins affe, 305 % 75 8 
The be of Moly is bitter, but the flower of it e e 
denote the excellency of inſtruction, as well as the Ar 
utility of it in the end. He further Illuſtrates the ples 5 
1 5 g Kae The wmdiins, C wh dh ehe, . pred, A8. 
t is, * the fruits of inſtruction are not only white as milk, 
but ſweet, though they bitter rot. Fuffathius. 
| Maximus Tyrins alſo gives this ſtory an allegosical ſenſe, 
Pilſert.2vi.' Ard A vb Odvooie 5x df ts" we dvr; 
arrilexrowey dil gwen 3 3 Tito x . * Kiter Meal H0VEnd'S 
Yanarly xpndeurer gi. that i is, Doſt tho not obſetye Mees, how 
« by oppoſy er to adverſity he mg his Hat This is 
« the Moly pro bom for from Circe, thus the ſcarf. 2 


« delivers bin rom t 8 Tolk i chi elt ds den.“ 
See alſo Diſſert: Kix 0 the, yy 505 —— x \ 92163 5-300 7 


It is pretended that Moly Were plant, and thut it 
was really mags, yſe. af (81.4, prelervatixe againk enshantments: 
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but Chapman renders: 


48 HOMER's ODYSSEY. so x. 
And ſhew'd its nature and its wond'rous pow'r : 
Black was the root, but milky-white the flow'r ; 
Moly the name, to mortals hard to find, 365 
But all is eaſy to th* ætherial kind. 

This Hermes gave, then gliding off the glade 
Shot to Olympus from the woodland ſhade. 


4 — 
— 4 N 


but I believe the Moly of Mercury, and the Nepenthe of Helen, 
are of the ſame production, and grow only in poetical ground. 
Ovid has tranſlated this paſſage in his Metamorphoſis, lib. xiv. 
| „ Pacifer huic dederat florem Cyllenius album; 
% Moly vocant Superi, nigra radice tenetur, &c.“ 
There is a remarkable ſweetneſs in the verſe which deſcribes the 
appearance of Mercury in the ſhape of a young man; 
— — Nin at 3 zog 
Heros d T& g Xapurary IH. 
— — On his bloomy face 
Youth ſmil'd celeſtial — — 
Virgil was ſenſible of the beauty of it, and imitated it; 
« Ora puer prima ſignans intonſa juventa.” 
But in the opinion of Macrobius, he falls ſhort of Homer, lib. v. 
Saturn. 13. Prætermiſſã gratid incipientis pubertatis vd * air rn, 
minus gratam fecit latinam dgſcriptionem. P. 


| Ver. 363.] So Chapman: 
— be als rave: 


Can all things do. Tis blacke, "mm, M W 
As white as milke: 


who is followed by Ogilby: 
Ver. 367.] Fhus his author: 
To high Olympus thro? the woody ifle 
Departed Hermes: 


— — — — And thus flew Mercurie 
Up to immenſe Olympus, gliding by 
The ſylvan iſland. 


ox „ HOMER" ODYSSEY. 49 


While fulkof thought, revolvitig fates to come, 
1 ſpeed my paſſage to th* enchanted dome: 3% 
Arriv'd, before the lofty gates I ſtay d; 2 
The lofty gates the Goddeſs wide diſplay'd ; 
She leads before, and to the feaſt i — ; 
I follow ſadly to the magick rites. 


Radiant with ſtarry ſtuds, a ſilver ſeat 37s 
Receiy'd my limbs; a footſtool eas d my feet. 


She mix'd the. potion; fraudulent of ſoul; 
The poiſon antled in the golden bowl. 


I took, and quaff d it. confident in heav'n: 
They av d — ben che word Was 


«as 


gi . 3³⁰ 
dae a | 
6—ͤ—— 106 r r tv 0 cnet £ ; 


Ver. $11” ie 4 
— — — — At her gates I 
And cald: He heard, and her bright doores 4 
Ver. 379. 1 took,, "and 2 it, confident in Beav x. ] Ie may 
be aſked if Ulyſſes is not as culpable as his companions, in drink - 
ing this potion ?- Where lies the difference? and how i is the alle- _ 
gory carried on, when Ulyſſes Yields tö the Tolicitation of Citce, | 
that is pleaſure, and indulges, not reſiſts his'appetites? The moral 
- the fable is, that all pleaſure 1 is not unlawful, but the exceſs of 
: we 3 provided it be with moderation. Ulyſſes does 
ze taſte till is fortified againſt it; whereas his companions 
yielded without any care or circumſpection; they indulged their 
appetites only, Ulyſſes takes merely out of a defire to deliver his „ 
aſſociates: he makes himſelf maſter of Circe; or pleaſure, and is 
not in the power of it/ and enjoys it upon his own terms; they 
are ſlaves to it, and out of a capatity ever tb regam their freedom 
but by the aſſiſtance of Ulyſſes. The general moral of the whole 
fable of Circe is, that pleaſure is as dreadful an enemy as danger, 
erer . 
Vor. III. rer 1 
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30 HOMER's ODYSSEY, 00 &. 


Hence to thy fellows! (dreadful ſhe began) 
Go, be a beaft !—I heard, and yet was man. 
Then ſudden whirling, like a waving 5 

My beamy falchion, I aſſault the dame. 

Struck with unuſual fear, the trembling eries, 155 

She faints, ſhe falls; ſhe lifts her weeping eyes. 
What art thou? ſay! from S from 

whom you came? 

o more than human ! tell thy race, * name. 

Amazing ſtrength, theſe poiſons to ſuſtain! 

Not mortal thou, nor mortal is thy brain. 390 

Or art thou he? the man to come (foretold 

By Hermes pow'rful with the wand of gold) 

The manfrom Troy, who-wander'd Ocean round; 

The man for Wiſdom's various arts renown'd, 

Hyſſes? oh ! thy threat ning fury ceaſe, 399 

Sheath thy bright ſword, and join our hands 1 in 
peace; 

Let mutual joys our mutual truſt Sale 


And love, and love- born confidence be thine, 


; Ver. 382.) I like the anple words of kis anther beter: 
Go, to the fly! 
Ver. 387.) This couplet wants . and rhymes the here 


not occurred ſo lately. | 


Ver. 391.] 80 Chapman: 


Deepe-ſoul'd Ulyſſes: who, I oft was DOTY 
By that flie God, that beares the rod of g- 


Ver. 397.1 Such a collection of fimilar rhymes zu imoterabley 


Thus? 


Dookx x HOMER's ODYSSEY. 5 


And how, dread Circe] (furious I rejoin) © 
Can love, and love- born confidence be mine! 400 
Beneath thy charms When my companions groan, 
Transform'd to beaſts, with accents not their own. 
O thou of fraudful heart! ſhall I be led 
To ſhare thy feaſt-rites, or aſcend thy bed; 
That, all unarm'd, thy vengeance may have vent, 
And magick bind me, cold and impotent? 406 
Celeſtial as thou art, yet ſtand deny d; | 
Or ſwear that oath by which the Gods are ty'd, 
Swear, in thy ſoul no latent frauds remain, 
Swear, by the vow which never can be vain. 4ro 

The Goddeſs ſwore: that ſeiz'd my hand, and 

led 


To the fweet e of the genial bed. 


Let rapturous joys our confidence improve, 
And mutual truſt ariſe from mutual love. 5 
But how, dread Circe ! my miſgiving foul 
Can mptual love and confidence controul ? 4 
I. ſaid : beneath thy charms my comrades groan. | 
ver. 43. — — Shall I be led 
To ſbare thy fraft-rites.] 

Euſtathius obſerves, that we have here the picture of a man ruly 
wiſe, who when Pleaſure courts him to indulge his appetites, not 
only knows how to abſtain, but ſuſpects it to be a bait to draw 
him into ſome inconveniences: a man ſhould never think himſelf 
in ſecurity in the houſe of a Circe. It may be added, that theſe 
. apprehenſions of Ulyſſes are not without a foundation; from this 
inte rcourſe with that Goddeſs, Telegonus ſprung, who acci- 
dentally flew his father Ulyſſes. | P, 


Ver. 494.] Or rather, = 
To climb boy chamber, and 3 thy bed, 
E 2 


52 HOMER's ODYSSEY, ook x. 


Minĩſtrant to the queen, with buſy care 

Four faithful handmaids the ſoft rites prepare; 

Nymphs ſprung from On; or from "ſhady 
woods, 415 

Or the fair offspring of the ſacred floods. | 


One'o'er the couches painted carpets threw, 
Whoſe purple luſtre glow'd againſt the view : 
White linen lay beneath. Another plac'd 

The filver ſtands with golden flaſkets grac'd: 429 
With dulcet bev'rage this the beaker crown'd, 
Fair in the midſt, with gilded cups around : 
That in the tripod o'er the kindled pile 

The water pours ; the bubbling waters boil-: 


— 

Ver. 414. Four faithful. handmaids, c.] This large deſcrip- 
tion of the entertainment in the palace of Circe, is particularly 
Judicious ; Ulyſſes is in an houſe of pleaſure, and the Poet dwells 
upon it, and ſhews how every circumſtance contributes to promote 
and advance it. The attendants are all nymphs, and the bath 
and perfumes uſher in the feaſt and wines. The four verſes that 
follow, are omitted by Dacier, and they are marked in Euſtathius 
as ſuperfluous ; they are to be found in other parts of the Odyſſey; 
but that, I confeſs, would be no argument why they ſhould not 
ſtand here, (ſuch repetitions being frequent in Homer) if they 
had a due propriety, but they contain a tautology. We ſeo 
before a table ſpread for the entertainment of Ulyſſes, why then 
ſhould that circumſtance be repeated ? If they are omitted, there 
will no chaſm or incoherence appear, and therefore probably they 
were not originally inſerted here by Homer. b 


Ver. 415.] , Theſe obvious rhymes are found alſo in Chapman 
and Ogilby ; for our Poet diſdained no afiſtince within his reach. 
Ver. 416. Or, accurately to his original: 
Or the fair race of ſca- deſcending floods. 
ver. 423.] Or thus? to avoid theſe faulty rhymes: 
That in the tripod o'er the blazing fire 
The water pours; the bubbling freams aſpire. 
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voο X. HOMER's ODYSSEY, 53 


An ample vaſe receives the ſmoking wave; 425 

And, in the bath prepar'd, my limbs I lave ; 

Reviving ſweets repair the mind's decay, 

And take the painful ſenſe of toil away. 

A veſt and tunick o'er me next ſhe threw, 

Freſh from the bath and dropping balmy dew ; 430 

Then led and plac'd me on the ſov'reign ſeat, 

With carpets ſpread ; a footſtool at my feet. 

The golden ew'r a nymph obſequious brings, 

Repleniſh'd from the cool tranſlucent ſprings ; 

With copious water the bright vaſe mapa 435 

A ſilver laver of capacious fize. _ 

I waſh'd. The table in fair order: foread, 

They heap the glitt'ring caniſters with bread ; 

Viands of various kinds allure the taſte, 

Of choiceſt ſort and ſavour, rich repaſt! 440 

Circe in vain invites the feaſt to ſhare ; | 

Abſent I ponder, and abſorpt in care : 

While ſcenes of woe roſe anxious in my breaſt 

The queen beheld me, and theſe words addreſt, 
Ver. 426. ] Theſe lines are languid: but who thatl mend them? 


Then in the temper'd bath my limbs I lave. 
O'er my ſpent limbs refreſhing waters roll, 
And ſpread their genial influence to the ſoul. 


* 441.] Or thus, with more exactneſs: 
In vain foe bids me then the feaſt to ſhare, 
Abſent, forboding, and abherb d i in care. 1 
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44 HOMER's ODYSSEY. wook x. 


Why fits Ulyſſes ſilent and apart, 449 
Some hoard'of grief cloſe-harbour'd-at his heart: 
Untouch?d-before' thee ſtand the cates divine, | 
And unregarded laughs the roſy wine. 

Can yet #'doubr, or arty dread remain, 
When fivorts that oath which never can be vain ! 

Tanſwer' d, Goddeſs! Humane is thy breaſt, 251 
By juſtice/ſway'd; by tender pity preſt:: 
Ill fits it me, whoſe friends are ſunk to beaſts, 
To quaff thy-bowls,- or riot in thy feaſts. 

Me wov'd'ft thou pleaſe ? for Wan thy cares 
| employ, | 455 
And them to ma reſtore, and me to joy 

With that, ſhe parted: in her potent hand 
She bore tlie virtue of the magick want. 
Then haſt' ning to the ſties er wide the door, 
Urg'd forth; and drove the 9,66 ab wink has : 


—— 
Ver. 446; 1 To preſerve the aan of his original, we may 
thus correct: 


The tooth of forrow graves his ſecret heart: 
Or, 
| The tooth of woe gill nkling at his heart, 
Ver. 455.] Chapman i is good, with trivial correction: 


Diſſolve the charms, that their l forms enchain, 
And ſhew me here my honour'd friends again. 


Ver. 458.) We are furniſhed here with a noble ſpecimen of 
that capital bo embelliſhment, the ſubſtitution of a quality 
for the thing itſelf: but no man ns dd a ſporunen of Mr, 
Gray, in his Bar d.: . 

And with a maſter's hand; wo prophet's fire, 
Struck the deep ſorrows of his lyre. 
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Unwieldy,: out they ruſh'd, with gen'ral cry, 
Enormous. beaſts diſhoneſt to the eye. 
Now touch d by — they an 


agen, 

And ſtand msjeſtick, * recall'd to men. 

Thoſe: hairs of late chat briſtled ew ry part, 458 

Fall off; miraculous effect of art! 

Till all the form in full proportion riſe, 

More young, more large, more graceful to my eyes. 

They ſaw, they knew me, and with eager pace 

Clung to their maſter in a long embrace: 470 

Sad, pleaſing fight ! with tears each eye ran o'er, 

And ſobs of oy re-echo'd thro? the bow'r ; 
(n_— 

Ver, ZH ] A poor couplet, in my opinion; totally unneceſſary 
to the ſenſe of his author, and would be well expunged. Our 
Poet might enlarge from ung who comments 2 2 on his 
original: - 

a _c—_ GG cw ww a They oppoſite ſtood, 
Obſery'd their brutiſþ forme, and look't for food. 

Ver. 468. More young, — mort graceful to my eyes.) Homer 
excellently carries on his allegory : he intends by this expreflion 
of the enlargement of the beauty of Ulyſſes's companions, to 
teach that men who turn from an evil courſe, into the paths of 
virtue, excel even themſelves; having learned the value of virtue 
from the miſeries they ſuffered in purſuit of vice, they become 
new men, and as it were enjoy a ſecond life. Eaſfatbius. P. 

Ver, 471.] $0 in his St. Cecilia: | 

In a /adhy-pleafing ſtrain 

Let the warbling lute complain: 
on which intermixture of diflimilar ideas, of ſuch beautiful effect 
and ſo conformable to nature, the reader ſo diſpoſed may ſee more in 
my commentary on St. Matthew, c. xxviii. v. 8. my Lucretiug, ili. 


28. and in my notes on the Hercules l n 744+ 
ö 6 


36 HOMER's ODYSSEY. nook *. 


Ev'n Circe wept, her adamantine heart 
Felt pity enter, and fuſtain'd her part. 

Son of Laertes ! (then the queen began) 475 
Oh much-enduring, much-experienc'd man ! 
Haſte to thy veſſel on the ſea-beat ſhore, 
Unload thy treaſures, and the gally moor ; 
Then bring thy friends, ſecure from future harms, 
And in our grottoes ſtow thy ſpoils and arms. 480 

She ſaid. Obedient to her high: command 
I quit the place, and haſten to the ſtrand. 


My ſad Companions on the beach I found, 
Their wiſtful eyes in floods of ſorrow drown' d. 
As from freſh paſtures and the dewy field 485 
(When loaded cribs their 1 * yield) 
— ͤ (— AY hs 

But the rhyme of this couplet i is inelegant and vicious. Thus, 

more faithfully: | 
Each eye in ſadly-pleaſing tears is drown'd ; 
Each ſigh, each ſob, from vaulted roofs rebound. 

Ver. 473+] This couplet, which is not excellent, in my 12 

nion, is amplified from theſe few words of his author: 
— — — — n eee 
Thus? | 
| | Ben Circe bore a ſpmpathi ng part, | 
And forrow pierc'd her adamantine heart. 
Ver. 483.] Thus Ogilby: 
Straight went I to my veſſel, where 1 found; . 
My woeful friends in tears and ſorrow drown'd. 

Ver. 485. 4s from freſh paſtures and the dewy field, Qc.] If 
this ſimile were to be rendered literally, it would run thus; a8 
«calves ſecing the droves of cows returning at night when they 
are filled with their paſturage, run ſcipping out to meet them; 


7 the ſtalls no longer detain them, but running round their dams 
* they fill the plain with their lowings, &c.” If a ſimilitude 66 
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The lowing herds return ; around them throng 
With leapsandboundstheir late- impriſon d young, 
Ruſh to their mothers with unruly joy, 
And echoing hills return. the tender cry: 496 
So round me preſs d exulting at my fight, 
With cries and agonies of wild delight, 
The weeping ſailors; nor leſs fierce their joy 
Than if return'd to Ithaca from Troy. 
this nature were to, be introduced into modern poetry, I am of 
opinion it would fall under ridicule for a want of delicacy : but 
in reality, images drawn from nature, and a rural life, have 
always a very good effect; in particular, this before us enlivens 
a melancholy deſcription of ſorrows, and ſo exactly expreſſes in 
every point the joy of Ulyſſes's companions, we ſee them in the 
very deſcription. To judge rightly of compariſons, we are not to 
examine if the ſubje& from whence they are derived be great or 
little, noble or familiar, but we are principally to conſider if the 
image produced be clear and lively, if the Poet have ſkill to 
dignify i it by poetical words, and if it perfectly paints the thing 
it is intended to repreſent. This rule fully vindicates Homer: 
though he frequently paints low life, yet he never uſes terms 
which are not noble ; or if he uſes humble words or phraſes, it is 
with ſo much art, that, as Dionyſius obſerves, they become noble 
and harmonious. In ſhort, a top may be uſed with propriety and 
elegance in a fimilitude by a Virgil, and the ſun may be diſhonoured 
by.a Mzvius ; a mean thought expreſſed in noble terms being 
more tolerable, than a noble thought diſgraced by mean expreſ- 
fions. Things that have an intrinſick greatneſs need only to be 
barely repreſented to fill the ſoul with admiration, but it ſhews 
the {kill of a Poet to raiſe a low ſubje, and exalt common ap- 
pearances into dignity. . | 4 P. 
Ver. 490.] A favourite interpolation of our tranſlator; and 
the leſs acceptable on this occafion on account of the ſpeedy re- 
turn of the ſame rhyme. In the preſent inſtance he might take 
the hint from Dacier, who is little leſs fond of engrafting the 
ſame conceit: Elles accourent * & font retentir de 1295 
« meuglemens toute la plain... 


38 HOMER's ODYSSEY. nook x. 
Ah maſter! ever honour'd;, ever dear, 495 
(Theſe tender words on ev'ry ſide J hear) 
What other joy can equal thy return? 
Not that low d country for whoſe fight we mourn, 
The foil that nurs d us, and that gave us breath: 
But ah! relate our loſt companions death. 500 
V anſwer'd chearful. Haſte, your gally moor, 
And bring our treaſures and our arms aſhore: 
Thoſe in yon' hollow cayerns let us lay; 
Then tiſe and follow where I lead the way. 
Your fellows live : believe your eyes, and come 
To take the joys of Circe's ſacred dome. 506 
With ready ſpeed: the joyful crew obey: 
Alone Eurylochus perſuades their ſtay. 
Whither (he cry'd) ah whither will ye run? 
Book ye to meet thoſe evils ye ſhou'd ſhun ? $16 


— — 


ver 495-1] This is from Virgil, Zn; v. 49. 
— —— — quem /emper acerbum, 
| Semper honoratun, ſie di voluiſtis, habgbe ; 
ſee my note on Iliad xxii. 422, 
Ver. 501.] Thus his author: 


They faid; and I with INS words reply d: 
but ogilby had rendered: 


Ver. $06.] 3 more andfily: 
To taſte wirb them the joys of Circe's dome. 
Ver. 51e.] Or thus? 
I u?õ'l ſeek thoſe evils Wiſdom warn; to ſhun? 
But the ſpeech is executed with incotnparable ability 


noorn, HOMER's ODYSSEY, ; 5p 


Will you the terrours of the . 

In ſwine to grovel, or in lions rar, 9% 
Or wolf. like how away the midnight * NA 
In dreadful wateh around the mapick bow'r?ꝰ 
Remember Cyclops, and his bloody deed; ry 
The leader's raſhneſs made the ſoldiers bleed. 

I heard incens'd, and firſt reſolv' d to ſpeed 
My flying falckion at the rebels head. 
Dear as he was; by ties of kindted bound, 
Jews hand had ſtretch'd him breathleſs on the 
| FA zi % oo ohbord aft oil 520 

— 0 1 eil | f 

Ver. $12. , Th is in aire of Dipden'rorion us Vit 

Georgics, i iv. 592. | 
Break out in leite flames to "ſhun thy frare, 

MOr if a dragon, er & tyger fat 
Ver. 513. ] All this embelliſhment, beyond the name ** the 
animal, in this verſe, is his own; ſuggeſted, perhaps, by Dryden, 
En. vii. 22. | 

' , The grunts of briſtled VER and groans of bears, 
And herds of howling wolves, that ſtun the ſailors“ ears. 
Theſe from their caverns, - at the cloſe of night, 
Fill the ſad iſle with horror and affright. 

Ver. 515. Remember Cyclops, Wc.) The Poet paints Eurylochus 
uniformly, under great diſorder of mind and terrible apprehen- 
ſions: there is no ſimilitude between Circe and Cyclops, with 
reſpect to the uſage of the companions of Ulyſſes; but Homer 
puts theſe expreſſions into his mouth, to repreſent the nature of 
terrour, which confounds the thoughts, and conſequently diſtracta 
the language of a perſon who is paſſeſſed by it, The character 
therefore of Eurylochus is the imitation of a perſon confounded 
with fears, ſpeaking irrationally and incoherently. Eaftathins. P. 
Ver. 517. The rhymes are bad in themſelves, and are ren- 
dered inſupportable by the ſimilarity of their predeceſſors. Thus ? 


I heard incens'd, reſolving at the word 
His head to ſever with my brandiſh'd ſword. 
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But all at once my interpoſing train 

For mercy pleaded, nor could plead in vain. 
Leave here the man who dares his prince deſert, 
Leave to repentance and his own ſad heart, 
To guard the ſhip. Seek we the ſacred ſhades 525 
Of Circe's palace, where Ulyſles leads. 


This with one voice declar'd, the riſing train 


Left the black veſſel by the murm'ring main. 

Shame touch'd Eurylochus's alter'd breaſt, 529 
He fear'd my threats, and follow'd with the reſt. 
Meanwhile the Goddeſs, with indulgent Cares 


| And ſocial joys, the late-transform'd repairs ; 


The bath, the feaſt, their fainting ſoul renews ; 
Rich in refulgent robes, and dropping balmy dews: 
Bright'ning with joy their eager eyes behold 535 
Each other's face, and each his ſtory told; 

Then guſhing tears the narrative confound, 
And with their ſobs the vaulted roofs reſound. 


— memeennn—nenmecmnmnn 


Ver. 523.] The rhymes of this and the ſucceeding couplet 
are not ſuch as lovers of correct verfification will approve. Thus? 
with more attention to the original: 


If ſo thy pleaſure, let the rebel ſtay 

To guard the veſſel; we thy will obey, 
IIluſtrious chief! nor fear with thee to come, 
Our honour'd guide, to Circe's ſacred dome. 


Ver. 531. This whole paſſage is tranſlated with admirable 
fill and beauty: but whether the word repairs does not give the 
couplet before us too much ſimilarity with the next? Thus? 


Meanwhile the nymph our abſent friends employ 
In cares indulgent and ix ſocial joy, | 


noox x. HOMER's ODYSSEY. 61 
When huſh'd their ny thus the C 


. cries; 
Ulyſſes, taught by Abbund to de with; 
Let this ſhort memory of grief ſuffice. 
To me are known the various woes ye bore 
In ſtorms by ſea, in perils on the ſhorez 
Forget whatever was in Fortune's-pow”r, | 
And ſhare the pleaſures of this genial hour. - 545 
Such be your minds as e' er ye left your coaſt, 
Or learn'd to ſorrow for a country loſt. 
Exiles and wand'rers now, where- e' er ye go, 
Too faithful memory renews your woe; 
The cauſe remov'd, habitual griefs remain, 550 
And the ſoul ſaddens by the uſe of pain. | 
Her kind intreaty mov'd the gen'ral breaſt ; - 
Tir'd with long toil, we willing funk to reſt. 
We ply'd the banquet and the bowl we crown'd, 
Till the full circle of the year came round. 55 
But when the ſeaſons, following in their train, 
Brought back the months, the days, and hours 
again; | 
— 

Ver. 542.] Ogilby is above contempt: 

No more, renown'd Ulyſſes, now complain; 

I know your ſufferings on the boyſt' rous main, 

And what by men more rough you felt aſhore: 


Now eat, and drink, and waſted ſpirits reſtore. 


Ver. 546.] This couplet is ſo excellent, as to make the ſub- 
ſtitution of one at all comparable, with correQer rhymes, a very 
great difficulty. 

Such be your minds, as when frang'd from tail; 
Mer taught to ſorrow for your native ſoil. 


$49 


67 HOMER's ODYSSEY. 3000 . 
As from a lethargy at once they riſe, 


And urge their chief with animating cries. 
s this, Ulyſſes, our inglorious lot? 36 
And is the name of Ithaca forgot?! 
Shall never the dear land in proſpect riſe, 
Or the lov'd palace glitter in our eyes ? 
Melting I heard; yet till the ſun's decline 
Prolong d the feaſt, and quaff d the roſy wine: 563 
But when the ſhades came on at ev'ning hour 7 
And all lay ſlumb'ring in the dufky bow'r ; 
I came a ſuppliant to fair Circe's bed, | 
The tender moment ſeiz d, and thus I faid, 
ge mind ful, Goddeſs, of thy promiſe made; 576 
Muſt fad Ulyfles ever be delay'd ? +. 
Around their lord my fad companions mourn, 
6 home ward, anxious to return: 
, — 
er 3620 Or thas, Perhaps, with ſuperjour vigour and) pre- 


Muß the dear land uo more in proſpect riſe, 
Ner the lov'd palace glitter in thine eyes? 

Ver. 568.) Thus his author literally: 
But I, who clomb the Goddeſs' ſumptuons, bed, 
Beſought her knees: to hear the Goddeſs deign'd 3 
I thus in winged words my ſuit prefer. 

Ver. 569.] Our Poet had in mind, I preſume, the 
— — —- — — — mollifima tempora fandi, 


— — — — the ſofteſt ſeafons of addreſs, 
of Virgil s fourth ZEneid. 


FO 573-] The expreflion of the former clauſe is bold and 


beautiful, but the rhymes are vicious. It is preſumptuous to pro- 
poſe a ſubſtitution: 


Around their chief my as mates complain, 
With anxious fighs to ſee their home again. 


) 


no K. HOMER's ODYSSEY, 63 

If but a moment parted from thy eyes, 574 

Their tears flow round me, and my heart complies, 
Go then, (ſhe cry d) ah go! yet think; not I, 

Ne ot Circe, but the Fates your wiſh deny. 

Ah hope not yet to breathe thy native air d 

Far other jourhey firſt demands thy eare; 


——— 
Ver. 579. Far other journey | 
To tread th* „ "RX 1 
There ſhould in all the epiſodes of epick poetry appear a con- 
venience, if not a neceſſity of every incident ; it may therefore 
be aſked what neceſlity there is for this deſcent of Ulyſſes into 
hell, to conſult the ſhade of Tireſias? Could not Circe, who was 
a Goddeſs, diſcover to him all the future contingencies of his life ? 
Euftathius excellently anſwers this objection; Circe declares to 
Ulyſſes the neceſſity of conſulting Tireſias, that he may learn from 
the mouth of that prophet, that his death was -to be from the 
ocean; ſhe acts thus in order to diſpoſe him to ſtay with her, after 
his return from the regions of the dead: or if ſhe cannot/perſuade 
him to ſtay with her, that ſhe may at leaſt ſecure” him from re- 
turning to her rival Calypſo; ſhe had promiſed him immortality, 
but by this deſcent, he will learn that it is decreed that he ſhould 
receive his death from the ocean; for he died by the bone of a 
ſea- ſiſn called Xiphias. Her love for Ulyſſes induces her not to 
make the diſcovery herſelf, for it was evident ſhe would not find 
credit, but Ulyſſes would impute it to her love, and the deſire the 
had to deter him from leaving her iſland. This will appear more 
probable, if we obſerve the conduct of Circe in the future parts 
of the . ſhe relates to him the dangers of Scylla and 
Charybdis, of the oxen of Phabus, and the Sirens; but ſays 
nothing concerning his death : this likewiſe gives an air of pro- 
bability to the relation. The iſle of Circe was adjoining to Scylla 
and Charybdis, &c. and conſequently ſhe may be ſuppoſed to be 
acquainted with thoſe places, and give an account of them to 
Ulyſſes with exactneſs, but ſhe leaves the decrees of heaven and 
the fate of Ulyſſes to the narration of the prophet, it beſt ſuiting 
his character to ſee into futurity. By the deſcent of Ulyſſes into 
hell may be ſignified, that a wiſe man ought 40, be ignorant of 


64 HOMER's ODYSSEY. moor x. 


To tread th' uncomfortable paths beneath, 580 

And view the realms of darkneſs and of death. 

There ſeek the Theban Bard, depriv'd of ſight; 

Within, irradiate with prophetick light; | 

To whom Perſephone, entire and whole, 
Gave ta retain th* unſeparated foul: «5x5 
| — ͤ 


nothing; that he ought to aſcend in thought into heaven, and 
underſtand the heavenly appearances, and be acquainted with what 
is contained in the bowels of the earth, and bring to light the 
ſecrets of nature: that he ought to know the nature of the ſoul, 
what it ſuffers, and how it acts after it rn che body. 
Euffatbius. B 
Ver. 583.] Paradiſe Loſt, iii. 51. | 

So much the rather thou, celeſtial light! 

Shine inward, nu mio} ng a ber powers 

. Irradiate. 

Ver. 584. To whom Perſephone, &c.) Homer here gives the 
reaſon why Tireſias ſhould be conſulted, rather than wy other 
ghoſt, becauſe 

Tü Ts pere I ha 
This expreſſion is fully explained, and the notion of the ſoul after 
death, which prevailed among the ancients, is ſet in a clear light, 
verſe 92, and 124, of the xxiiid book of the Iliad, to which 
ges I refer the readers. But whence had Tireſias this privilege 
above the reſt of the dead ? Callimachus aſcribes it to Minerva. 
| Ka? pur ere Yarn, mwpirc is nxvioos — 
Holden, perky Thus A. 
Tully mentions this pre-eminence of Tireſias in his firſt book of 
Divination. Perhaps the whole fiction may ariſe from his great 
reputation among the antients for prophecy ; and in honour to his 
memory they might imagine that his ſoul after death retained the 
_ fame ſuperiority. Ovid in his Metamorphoſes gives us a very 
jocular reaſon for the blindneſs and prophetick knowledge of 
Tireſias, from a matrimonial conteſt between Jupiter and juno. 
Cato Major, as Plutarch in his Political Precepts informs us, ap- 
plied this verſe to Scipio, when he was made conſul contrary to 


the Roman ſtatntos. 


z60x. x HOMER's ODYSSEY. 65 


The reſt are forms, of empty æther made; 
Impaſſive ſemblance, and a flitting ſhade. 
Struck at the word, my very heart was dead: 
Penſive I ſat ; my tears bedew'd the bed; 
To hate the light and life my ſoul begun, 590 
And ſaw that all was grief beneath the ſun, 
| Dil; @imillai, ro} N oa“ afvovgin 


But I ought not to ſuppreſs. what Diodorus Sieulus relates con- 
cerning Tireſias. Biblioth. lib. iv. he tells us, that he had a. 
daughter. named Daphne, 4 prieſteſs at Delphi. mae 55 Pao? g 
Toy only "Ojunpoy we Toy brov oPflerrapuery, #d@uioas T1 m 
woinow. That is, From. whom it is ſaid that the Poet Homer 
t received many (of the Sibyls) verſes, and adorned his own 
«« poetry with them.” If this be true, there lay a debt of grati- 
tude upon Homer, and he pays it honourably, by this diſtinguiſh- 
ing character, which he gives to the father. An inſtance of a 
worthy diſpoſition i in the Poet, and it remains at once an honour 
to Tireſias, and a monument of his own gratitude. | 
This deſcent of Ulyſſes into hell has a very happy effect, it 
gives Homer an opportunity ro embelliſh his poetry with an admi- 
rable variety, and to inſert fables and hiſtories that at once inſtruct 
and delight. It is particularly happy with reſpe& to the Phaa- 
cians, who could not but highly admire a perſon whoſe wiſdom 
had not only delivered him from ſo many-perils on earth, but had 
been permitted by the Gods to ſee the regions of the dead, and 
return among the living; this relation could not fail of pleaſing 
an audience, delighted with ſtrange ſtories, and extraordinary 
adventures. | P. 

More exactly, 

To whom dire Proſerpine —, 


Ver. 591.] Eccleſiaſtes, i. 14. I have ſeen all the works 
« that are done under the ſun; and behold ! all is vanity and 
« yexation of ſpirit.” 

The tranſlation here is inimitably fine. The reader will form a 
better judgment of it's excellence from a plain literal tranſlation : : 

Vor. III. F 
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66 HOMER's ODYSSEY. soo x. 
Compos'd at length, the guſhing tears ſuppreſt, 
And my toſt limbs now weary'd into reſt, 
How ſhall I tread (I cry'd) ah Circe ! ſay, - 
The dark deſcent, and who ſhall guide the way? 
Can living eyes behold the realms below ? 596 
What bark to waft me, and what wind to blow ? 
Thy fated road (the magick pow'r reply d) 

Divine Ulyſles! aſks no mortal guide. 
Rear but the maſt, the ſpacious {all diſplay, 60s 
The northern winds ſhall wing thee on thy way. 
Soon ſhalt thou reach old Ocean's utmoſt ends, 
Where to the main the ſhelving ſhore deſcends ; 

She ſaid: my heart. was ſnatter'd with her words. 

Fix'd to the couch, I wept; nor longer wiſht 
My ſoul to live, and ſee the ſolar beam. 


Alt length with tears and toſſings ſated, thus 
In winged accents I beſpake the queen. 
ver 596.] It is impoſſible for any praiſe to 8 the 
merits of this glorious couplet, wrought by our nnn me 
from the following verſe of his author: * 
None yet by ſhip to Pluto's region went. 


Now, for the ſake of contraſt, hear Ogilby : 


Does any to the devil go by ſea?” 


Some of my readers, I fear, will pronounce, that ſoch a tranſ- 
lator ſhould have been ſent there, either by land or ſeaa. 


Ver. 602. Soon ſhalt thou reach old Ocean's utmoſt ends, &c. 1 


This whole ſcene is excellently imagined by the Poet, as Euſtathius 


obſerves; the trees are all barren, the place is upon the ſhores 
where nothing grows; and all the rivers are of a melancholy 
ſignification, ſuitable to the ideas we have of thoſe infernal regions. 
Ulyſles arrives at this place, where he calls up the ſhades of the 
dead in the ſpace of one day; from whence we may conjecture, 
that he means a place that lies between Cumæ and Baiz, near the 
lake Avernus, in Italy ; which, as õtrabo — is "the {cene 


book x. HOMER s ODYSSEY, 67 
The barren trees of Proſerpine's black woods, | 
Poplars and willows ya obe er the HOW: 60 oz 


. 
: : . — 7 
% 


of the Necromaney of Homer, according to the platen wot anti- 
quity. He further adds, that there really are _ rivers ag 
Homer mentions, though not placed in their true ſituation, aecord- 
ing to the liberty allowable to poetry. Others write, that the 
Cimmerii once inhabited Italy, and that the famous cave of Pau- 
ſilipe was begun by them about the time of the Trojan wars: 
here they offered ſacrifice to the Manes, which might ive occa- 
ſion to Homer's fiction. The Grecians, who inhabited theſe 


places after the Cimmerians, converted theſe dark habitations into 
ſtoves, baths, &c. 


Silius Italicus writes, that the Lucrine lake was antiencly called 
Cocytus, lib. xii. 


« Aſt hic Lucrino manſiſſe vocabula quondam | 
«« Cocyti memorat.” — — 


It is alſo. probable, that Acheron was the antient name of Aver- 
nus, becauſe Acheruſia, a large water near Cumæ, flows into it 


by concealed paſſages. Silius Italicus informs us, that Avernus 
was alſo called Styx. 


« Ille olim populis dictum Styga, nomine verſo, 
« Stagna inter celebrem nunc mitia monſtrat Avernum.' ” 


Here Hannibal offered ſacrifice to the Manes, as it is recorded by 
Livy ; and Tully affirms it from an antient poet, from whom he 
quotes the following fragment; ; | 

« Inde in vicinia noftra Averni lacus, 

« Unde animz excitantur obſcuri umbra, 

« Alti Acherontis aperto oſtio.“ 


This may ſeem to juſtify the obſervation that Acheron was once 
the name of Avernus, thou gh the words are capable of a different 
interpretation. 

If theſe remarks be true, it is de that Homer does not 
negle& geography, as moſt commentators judge. Virgil deſcribes 
ZEneas deſcending into hell by Avernus, after the example of 
Homer, Milton places theſe rivers in hell, and — deſeribes 
their natures, in his Paradiſe Loft. 
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686 HOMER's ODYSSEY. ook x. 


There fix thy veſſel in the lonely bay, 

And enter there the kingdoms void of day : 
Where Phlegeton's loud torrents ruſhing down, 
Hiſs in the flaming gulf of Acheron; 
And where, ſlow- rolling from the Stygian bed, 
Cocytus' lamentable waters ſpread : . 611 


— — — — Along the banks 
Of four infernal rivers, that diſgorge 
Into the burning lake their baleful ſtreams : 
Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate; 
Sad Acheron, of ſorrow, black and deep: 
Coeytus, nam'd of lamentation loud 
Heard on the rueful ſtream : fierce Phlegeton, 
Whoſe waves of torrent-fire inflame with rage; 
Far off from theſe a flow. and filent ſtream, 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her watry labyrinth, whereof who drinks 
Forthwith his former ſtate and being forgets, 
Forgets both joy and grief, pleaſure and pain. 
Thus alſo agreeably to the idea of hell the offerings to the in- 
fernal powers are all black, the Cimmerians lie in a land of 
darkneſs ; the heifer which Ulyſſes is to offer is barren, like that 
in Virgil, | 
0 — — — Sterilemque tibi, Proſerpina, Vaccam ; . 


to denote that the grave is unfruitful, that it devours all things, 
that it is a place where all "_ are 9 5 * 


Or thus: 


Soon Gall thy big old Ocean's border gain, 
Where the /ow ſhore goes ſhelving to the main: 


hers utmeft end; does not ſeem an eligible phraſe. 
Ver. 608.) Thus? E 


Where roaring Phlegethon the region laves ; 
Where hiſs in Acheron his flaming waves. 


Ver. 611 4 Paradiſe 104. 1. 617. 


zoox x HOMER's ODYSSEY. 69 
Where the dark rock o'erhangs th' infernal lake, 
And mingling ſtreams eternal murmurs make. 
Firſt draw thy falchion, and on ev'ry fide 
Trench the black earth a cubit long and wide: 615 
To all the ſhades around libations pour, 

And o' er th ingredients ſtrow the hallow'd flour: 
New wine and milk, with honey temper ' d, bring, 
And living water from the eryſtal ſpring. 

Then the wan ſhades and feeble ghoſts implore, 
With promis 'd off rings on thy native ſhore; 621 
A barren cow, the ſtatelieſt of the iſle, 

And, heap'd with various wealth, a blazing pile ; 
Theſe to the reſt 5 but to the Seer mult bleed 
A fable ram, the pride of all thy breed. 625 
Theſe ſolemn vows and holy offerings paid 
To all the phantom-nations of the dead; 

Be next thy care the fable ſheep to place 
Full o'er the pit, and hell- ward turn their face: 


Eocytus, nam'd of /amentation loud 
Heard on the ryeful ftream ; fierce Phlegethon, 
Whoſe waves of torrent fire inflame with rage, 
Ver. 616.] So Chapman: F 
Then ſweete wine, neate ; and thirdly, water poure ; 
And laſtly, adde to theſe the whiteſt fowwre : 
which are the rhymes alſo of Hobbes. 


Ver. 626.] We may thus, perhaps, 8 the 2 of 


rhyme : 
. and: lens offerings led, 
Ver. 628.) So Chapman: 
| F 3 


70 HOMER's ODYSSEY. So x. 


But from th” infernal rite thine eye withdraw, 630 

And back to Ocean glance with rey'rend awe. 

Sudden ſhall'ſkim along the duſky glades 

Thin airy ſhoals, and viſionary ſhades. 

Then give command the ſacrifice to haſte, 

Let the flay'd victims in the flame be caſt, 

And ſacred vows, and myſtick ſong, apply'd 

To griſly Pluto, and his gloomy bride. 

Wide o'er the pool, thy falchion wav'd wount 

Shall drive the ſpectres from forbidden ground: 

The ſacred draught ſhall all the dead forbear, 640 

*Till awful from the ſhades ariſe the Seer, 

Let him, oraculous, the end, the way, 

The turns of all thy future fate, diſplay, 

Thy pilgrimage tocome, and remnant of thy day. 
So ſpeaking, from the ruddy orient ſhone 645 

The Morn conſpicuous on her golden throne. 

The Goddeſs with a radiant tunick drefſt 

My limbs, and o'er me caſt a ſilken veſt, 


— — — — — offer on the place 
A ram and ewe all blacke ; being turn'd in face 
To dreadfull Erebus. 

Ver. 629.) Thus Hobbes: 

— — — their heads to Bell-w⅛ard place. | 
Ver. 634.] The rhymes are not correct. _ I venture a 
ſubſtitution ? 

' Then bid thy crew the ſlaughter'd viethus flay; 
Then to the hallow'd flames their limbs convey. 

Ver. 640.] I wiſh a leſs exceptionable rhyme. 
From the black current drive th? encroaching dead, 
Till the hoar ſage uplifts his reverend dead | 


* 
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Lang flowing robes, of pureſt white, arraß 
The nymph, that added luſtre to the day: 650 
A tiar wreath'd her head with many a fold; 
Her waiſt was circled with a zone of gold. 
Forth iſſuing then, from place to place I flew ; 
Rouſe man by man, and animate my crew. 654 
Riſe, riſe my mates! tis Circe gives command: 
Our journey calls us; haſte, and quit the land. 
All rife and follow, yet depart not all, | 
For Fate decreed one wretched man to fall. 

A youth there was, Elpenor was he nam'd, 
Not much for ſenſe, nor much for © coura age fam d; 


Ver. 650. 1 The latter clauſe is unauthoriſed by Homer, and 
ſeems to have been ſuggeſted to our Poet by Chapman's verſion, 
which i is worth preſenting more at large to the reader. 
| — — — — This the Goddeſſe told; 
And then the Morning in her throne of gold 
Survaid the vaſt world ; by whoſe orient light 
The nymph adorn'd me awith attires as bright. 

Ver. A youth there cat, Elpenor was he nam d.] Homer 
diſmiſſes not the deſcription. of this houſe of pleaſure and debauch, 
without ſhewing the moral of his fable, which is the ill conſe- 
quences that attend thoſe. wha indulge themſelves in ſenſuality ; 
this is ſet forth in the puniſhment of Elpenor. He deſcribes him 
as a perſon of no worth, to ſhew that debauchery eneryates our 
faculties, and renders both the mind and body incapable of think- 
ing, or acting with greatneſs and bravery. At the fame time 
theſe circumſtantial relations are not without a good effect; for 
they render the ſtory probable, as if it were ſpoken with the 
veracity of an hiſtory, not the liberty of poetry. 

I will conclude this book with a paragraph from Plotarch's 
Morals : it is a piece of advice to the fair ſex, drawn from the 
ſtory of Circe and Ulyſſes. © They who bait their hooks (ſays 
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The youngeſt of our band, a vulgar foul 66 
Born but to banquet, and to drain the bowl. 
He, hot and careleſs, on a turret's height 
With ſleep repair'd the long debauch of might : 
The ſudden tumult ſtirr'd him where he lay, 665 
And down he haſten'd, but forgot the way; 
Full endlong from the roof the ſleeper fell, 

And ſnapp'd the ſpinal joint, _ wak'd in hell. 


«« this philoſopher) with intoxicated 3 may catch fiſh with 
« little trouble; but then they prove dangerous to eat, and un- 
« pleaſant to the taſte : thus women who uſe arts to enſnare their 
% admirers, become wives of fools and madmen: they whom the 
« ſorcereſs Circe enchanted, were no better than brutes; and 
* ſhe uſed them accordingly, encloſing them with fties ; but ſhe 
“loved Ulyſſes intirely, whoſe prudence avoided her iptoxica- 
« tions, and made his converſation agreeable, Thoſe women 
*« who will not believe that Paſiphae was ever enamoured of a 
« bull, are yet themſelves ſo extravagant, as to abandon the 
« ſociety of men of ſenſe and temperance, and to betake them- 
«« ſelves to the embraces of brutal * ſtupid fellows.” Plur. 


Conjugal Precepts. P. 
Ver. 660.] His original is literally this : 
Not ſtrong in war was he, nor firm in mind; 


ſo that here alſo our poet ſeems to havg tarned his verſion by 
Chapman's model. 


— — — — He was yongeſt man 
Of all my company, and one that wane 
Leaft fame for armes, as little for his braine. 


Ver. 668.] 80 Chapman: 
— — -- let looſe his ſoule to bell 
oo haye ofen objected to the uſe of this odious word, and aal 
haaard a ſubſtitution here: 
Full beadlong from the roof the ſleeper drave ; 
dnapt the necl. pine, nor wakt but in the grave. 
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The reſt crowd round me with an eager look; 
I met them with a ſigh, and thus beſpoke. 670 
Already, friends! ye think your toils are. o'er, 
Your hopes already touch your native ſhore :. / 
Alas! far otherwiſe the nymph declares, 
Far other journey firſt demands our cares ; 
To tread th' uncomfortable paths beneath, 675 
The dreary realms of darkneſs and of death : 
To ſeek Tireſias awful ſhade below, 


And thence our fortunes and our fates to know. 
My fad companions heard in deep deſpair ; 

Frantick they tore their manly growth of hair ; 

To earth they fell; the tears began to rain; 681 

But tears in mortal miſeries are vain. 

Sadly they far'd along the ſea-beat ſhore ; 

Still heav'd their hearts, and ſtill their eyes ran 

o'er. 
The ready victims at our bark we found, 685 
The fable ewe, and ram, together bound. 


Ver. 669.] This couplet is expanded from the ſubjoined verſe 
of his author : 
To them aſſembled in theſe words I ſpake. 
Ver. 680.] I ſhould like better: 
With loud lament, they frantic tore their hair. 
Ver. 681.] See the remarks above, at verſe 230 of this book. 
Ver. 683.] What could induce him to forſake his author here? 
Sadly wwe far d along the ſea-beat ſhore ; 
Still heav'd our hearts, and ſtill aur eyes ran o'er. 
Ver. 685.] The following is a literal repreſentation of the 
paſſage, to ſhew the luxuriancy of the tranſlator ; 
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THE ARGUMENT. 
—— 


The deſcent into Hell. 

D YSSES continues his narration, How he arrived at 
the land of the Cimmerians, and what ceremonies he 
performed to invoke the dead. The manner of his deſcent, 
and the apparition of the ſhades : his converſation with 
Elpenor, and with Tiręſias, who informs him in @ pro- 
phetick manner of his fortunes to come. He meets bis 
mother Anticlea, from whom he learns the ftate of his 
family. He ſees the ſhades of the antient Heroines, after- 
wards of the Heroes, and converſes in particular with 
Agamemnon and Achilles. Ajax keeps at à ſullen diſ- 
tance, and diſdains to anſwer him. He then beholds 
Tityus, Tantalus, Syfiphus, Hercules: till he is deterred 
from further curiofity by the apparition of horrid ſpettres, 
and the cries of the wicked in torments. P. 


il o 
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NOTE PRELIMINARY, 


HE antients called this book Naxvoparhica, or Naxviz, the book 
of Necromancy : becauſe (ſays Euſtathius) it contains an 
interview between Ulyſſes and the ſhades of the dead. 

Virgil has not oflly borrowed the general deſign from Homer, 
but imitated many particular incidents: L' Abbe Fraguier in the 
Memoirs of Literature gives his judgment in favour of the Roman 
Poet, and juſtly obſerves, that the end and deſign of the journey 
is more important in Virgil than in Homer. Ulyſſes deſcends to 
conſult Tireſias, Eneas his father. Ulyſſes takes a review of the 
ſhades of celebrated perſons that preceded his. times, or whom he 
knew at Troy, who have no relation to the ſtory of the Odyſſey: 
eas rebeives the hiſtory of his own poſterity; his father in- 
ſtruts kim how ta manage the Italian war, and how to conclude 
it with honour”; ; that is, to lay the foundations of the greateſt 
empire in the world; and the Poet by a very happy addreſs takes 
an opportunity to pay a noble compliment to his patron Auguſtus, 
In the Eneid there is a magnifcent deſcription of the deſcent 
and entrance into hell; and the diſeaſes, cares and terrours that 
Eneas ſees in his journey, are very happily imagined, as an in- 
troduction into the regions of death: whereas in Homer there is 
nothing ſo noble, we ſcarce are able to diſcover the place where 
the Poet lays his ſcene, or whether Ulyſſes continues below or 
above the ground. Inſtead of a deſcent into hell, it ſeems rather 
a conjuring up, or an evocation of the dead from hell; acco 
to the words of Horace, who .undoubtedly had this paſſage of 
Homer in his thoughts. Sah viii. 16. 1. 

NA. Wn hs Ah Scalpere terram 

„ Unguibus, & pullam divellere mordicus a 

« Ccœperunt; cruor in foſſam confuſus, ut inde 

ee Manes elicerent, animas reſponſa daturas.” 
But if it be underſtood of an evocation only, how ſhall we account 
for ſeveral viſions and deſcriptions i in the concluſion of this book ? 
Ulyſſes ſees Tantalus in the waters of hell, and Siſyphus rolling 
a ſtone up an infernal mountain ; theſe Ulyſſes could not conjure 
up, and conſequently muſt be ſuppoſed to have entered at leaſt 
the borders of thoſe infernal regions. In ſhort, Fraguier is of 
opinion, that Virgil profited more by the Frogs of Ariſtophanes 
than by Homer : and Mr. Dryden prefers the ſixth book of the 
Zneid to the eleventh of the Odyſſey, I think with very great 
reaſon; 


NOTE PRELIMINARY, 


I will take this opportunity briefly to mention the original of 
all theſe fictions of Infernal rivers, judges, &c. ſpoken of by 
Homer, and repeated and enlarged by Virgil. They are of 
Egyptian extract, as Mr. Sandys (that faithful traveller, and 
judicious poet) den ſpeaking of the mummies of Menights, 
Nr 

«© Theſe ceremonies performed, they laid the corpſe in a boat 
to be wafted over Acheruſia, a lake on the ſouth of Memphis; 
« by one only perſon, whom they called Charon; which gave 
« Orpheus the invention of his infernal ferryman ; an ill-favoured 
« ſlovenly fellow, as Virgil deſcribes him, ueid vi. About 
e this lake ſtood the ſhady temple of Hecate, with the ports of 
«« Cocytus and Oblivion, ſeparated by bars of braſs, the original 
« of like fables. When landed on the other fide, the bodies 
«« were brought before certain judges: if convicted of an evil 
« life, they were deprived of burial; if otherwiſe, they were 
ce ſuffered to be interred.” This explication ſhews the founda- 
tion of thoſe antient fables of Charon, Rhadamanthus, &c. and 
alſo that the Poets had a regard to truth in their inventions, and 
grounded even their fables upon ſome remarkable cuſtoms, which 
grew obſcure and abſurd only becauſe the memory of the cuſtoms 
to which they allude is loſt to poſterity. 

I will only add from Dacier, that this book is an evidence of 
the antiquity of the opinion of the ſoul's immortality. It is upon 
this that the moſt antient of all divinations was founded, I mean 
that which was performed by the evocation of the dead. There 
is a very remarkable inſtance of this in the holy Scriptures, in an 
age not very diſtant from that of Homer. Saul conſults one of theſe 
infernal agents to call up Samuel, who appears, or ſome evil ſpirit 
in his form, and predicts his impending death and calamities. 
This is a pregnant inſtance of the antiquity of Necromancy, and 
that it was not of Homer's invention ; it prevailed long before 
his days among the Chaldeans, and ſpread over all the oriental 
world. Zſchylus has a tragedy intitled Perſz, in which the 
ſhade of Darius is called up, like that of Samuel, and foretells 
queen Atoſſa all her misfortunes. Thus it appears that there was 
a foundation for what Homer writes: he only embelliſhes the 
opinions of antiquity with the ornaments of poetry. 

I muft confeſs that Homer gives a miſerable account of a future 
ſtate ; there is not a perſon deſcribed in happineſs, unleſs perhaps 
it be Tireſias: the good and the bad ſeem all in the ſame condi- 


NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


tion : whereas Virgil has an hell for the wicked, and an Elyſium 
for the juſt. Though perhaps it may be a vindication of Homer 
to ſay, that the notions of Virgil of a future ſtate were different 
from thoſe of Homer ; according to whom hell might only be a 
receptacle for the vehicles'of the dead, and that while they were 
in hell, their 9px or ſpirit might be in heaven, as appears from 
what is ſaid of the 3% of Hercules in ns path book of the 
rer. ö | P. 
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ow to the ſhores we beds,” a mournfal 
. train,. 4 
Climb the tall bark, and nnch into the: main: 
At once the maſt we rear, at once unbinßd 
The ſpacious ſheet, and ſtretch it to the wind: 
Then pale and penſive ſtand, with cares oppreſt, 5 
And ſolemn horrour ſaddens ev'ry breaſt. 
A freſhning breeze the * magick pow'r ſupply'd, 
While the wing'd veſſel flew along the tide; 
3M; 0 T E 8 


Ver. 3 Richer) as more Hihi, 
Then weeping, penſive, 3 — 
* Circe. hes 


Vor. III. 0 
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Our oars we ſhipp'd: all day the ſwelling fails 
Full from the guiding pilot catch'd the gales. 10 
Now ſunk the ſun from his aerial hei ght, 

And o'er the ſhaded billows ruſh'd the night: 
When lo! we reach'd old Ocean's utmoſt bounds, 
Where rocks controllhis waves withever-during 
mounds. 
There in a lonely land, and gloomy cells, 1 
The duſky nation of Cimmeria dwells ; 


- 
- 


Ver. 14.] This line is interpolated by the trandlator. Thus ? 
without any extraneons ſentiment; : 
When lo! it's courſe our gliding veſſel bore, 
Where the laſt waves of Ocean laſh the ſhore. 


* luely lend, 2 
* Ne ee, 


It is the opinion of many commentators, that Homer RW 4" 
in in choſe — 1 of 1 Palos er aregly 3 


ev 0 pa 83 opinion in many places 


Tes in che fpace of one y falls 6 An the Mans 
of: Cirge 40 ze Giopmerians< mow it is yory eyident Toe erty 
2 Strabo, that they inhabited the regions near the Bo 
phorus, and confequentiy Ulyifes could: not fall thither in the 
compaſs of a dN vnd-therefpre, fays:Srepdg, the: Root remaves 
not only the Cimmerians, but ar heir climate rn darkneſs, From 
the northern Bofphorus into Campania in fraly. 
Bet ihat thang really were a. pconle in ed Otranaebate 
is evident from the teſtimony of many authors. So Lycophron 
y underſtands this uud relates theſe adventures as 
performed in Italy. He recapitulates all the voyages of Ulyſſes, 
and mentioning the deſcent into hell, and the Cimmerians, he 
immediately deſcribes the infernal 'rivers, — (ſpeaking of 
the Apennine) 5 | 
b. n ode u, & we uns. 
Unſal, zar Avgooiru inxaae xh. 
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The fon nel er views th* uhcomfortable ſeats, 
When radiant he advances; or retreats: 
Unhappy race! whom endleſs night invades, 
Clouds the dull air, and wraps them round in 
ſhades. 192 | 20 
The ſhip we moor on theſe obſeure abodes $- 
Dis- bark the ſheep, an off ring to the Gods; 
And hell- ward bending, o'er the beach deſery 
The doleſome paſſage to th' infernal ſky, 


That is, From whence all the rivers, and all tlie fountains flow 
« through the regions of Italy.” And theſe lines of Tibullus,. 
7 MR pd etiam obſcuras acceſſit ad arces, | 
nunquam candente dies apparuit ortu, 
& Sive ſupra terras Phoebus, ſeu curreret infra,” , 
me undetftood by all interpreters to denote the Italian Cimme- 
riams: who dwelt near Baiz and the lake Avernus; and therefore 
Homet niay be imagined not entirely to follow a fabulous geogra- | 
phy. It is evident from Herodotus that theſe Cimmerians * 


N Foy nation: for paſſing into Aſia (fays 
ruthor ) they poſſeſſed on elves of Sardis, in the 


time of Ardyes, the ſon of Gyges. If ſo, it is poſlible they 
might make ſeveral ſettlements in different parts of the world, 
and call thoſe ſettlements by their original ame, Cimmerians, 
and conſequently there might be Ttaflan, as” well as Scythian 
Cimmerians. 

It maſt be allowed, that this horrid region 18 well choſen for 
the deſcent into hell: it is deſcribed as a land of obſcurity and 
horrours, and happily imagined to introduce a relation concerning | 
the realms of death and darkneſs. e 

Ver. 15.] This couplet ſo executed, una paſſage fo fuſcep tible 
of elegance, were alone ſufficient to demonſtrate,” that Pope was 
not the tranſlator of ibis book. Thus? 
light anviäved, or when diſplays * 

The fun his rifing, or his ſetting rays. 
„ 
2 
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The victims, vow'd to each Tartarean pow'r, 25 
Eurylochus and Perimedes bore. 

Here open'd Hell, all Hell I here implor'd, 
And from the ſcabbard drew the ſhining ſword ; 
And trenching the black earth on ev'ry fide, 

A cavern form'd, a cubit long and wide. 30 
New wine, with honey-temper'd milk, we bring, 
Then living waters from the cryſtal ſpring ; 

Ver. 29.] Thus Ogilby : 

The offrings brought, I, drawing from my /ide 

My falchion, dig'd a pit four cubits vide. 

The reader may compare the tranſlation of this paſſage in the 

preceding book, verſe 614. and the following. 


Ver. 31. New wine, with honey-temper'd milk.) The word in 
the original is, ile, which (as Euſtathius obſerves) the anti- 
ents conſtantly underſtood to imply a mixture of honey and milk; 
but all writers who ſucceeded Homer as conſtantly | uſed it to 
fignify a compoſition of water mixed with honey. The Latin 
Poets have borrowed their magical rites from Homer : * G. 
* vii. 243. 


Haud procul, egeſts ſcrobibus tellure duabus, 
« Sacra facit: cultroſque in guttur velleris atri 
«« Conjicit; & patulas perfundit ſanguine foſſas. 
«« Tum ſuper invergens tepidi carcheſia lactis | 
« Alteraque infundens — carcheſia * * 
Thus alſo Statius : 17 
* — — — — — Tellure a: | 
« Inclinat Bacchi latices, & munera FS | 
Lactis, & Actæos imbres,”” &c, 


This libation is made to all the de parted ſhades ; d n 
purpoſe (objects Euſtathius) ſhould theſe rites be paid to the dead, 
when it is evident from the ſubſequent relation that they were 
ignorant of theſe ceremonies till they had taſted the libation ? 
He anſwers from the ancients, that "_ were merely honorary te 
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O' er theſe was ſtrew'd the conſecrated flour, 
And on the ſurface ſhone the holy ſtore. 34 
Now the wan ſhades we hail, th' infernal Gods, 
To ſpeed our courſe, and waft us o'er the floods: 
So ſhall a barren heifer from the ſtall 
Beneath the knife upon your altars fall ; 
So in our palace, at our ſafe return 39 
Rich with unnumber'd gifts the pile ſhall burn; 
So ſhall a ram the largeſt of the breed, 
Black as theſe regions, to Tireſias bleed. 
Thus ſolemn rites and holy vows we paid 
To all the phantom- nations of the dead. 
Then dy'd the ſheep; a purple torrent flow'd, 45 


And all the caverns ſmok'd with ſtreaming blood. 
When lo! appear'd along the duſky coaſts, 
Thin, -airy ſhoals of viſionary ghoſts ; 


the regents of the dead, Pluto and Proſerpina; and uſed to 
obtain their leave to have an interview with the ſhades in their 
dominions. P. 
Ver. 33.] Shocking rhymes! as are ſome, already met with, 
but not noticed, in this book. Thus? 
Theſe rites perform'd in order, next we ſhow'r 
On the white ground the conſecrated flour, 


Ver. 37.] The variations here from Pope's verſion in the 
former book, ver. 622. are very ſpirited and n . 
ſerve great commendation. 


Ver. 47. — bo! appear'd along the duſt coaſts, 
Thin, airy ſhoals of wifionary ghoſts. ] 
We are informed by Euſtathius, that the antients rejected theſe fix 
verſes, | 10 _ they, theſe are not the ſhades of perſons newly 
8 3 
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penſtve youths, and ſoft enamour d maids 3 


$6 
Fair 5 
And N elders, pale and wrinkled 3 90 


flain, bat be have long been in theſe infqrnal regions: how then 
can their wounds be ſuppoſed ft! to be viſible, efpecially through 
their armour, hep the ſou} was ſyparated from the body? Nei- 
ther is this the proper place for their appearance, for the Poet 
domediately ſubjoins, that the ghoſt of Elpenor was the firſt chat 
be neonate 1 in theſe regions of darkneſs. But theſe objecti 100 
will be eafily anſwered by having recqurſe. to the notions wh 
the antients entertained concerning the dead; we muſt remember 
that they imagine! that the ſoul though freed from the body had 
ſtill à vehicle, exactly reſembling the body; as the figure in a 
mould retuins the reſemblance of the mould, when ſeparated from 
it; the body is hut as a caſe to this vehicle, and it is in this 
vehicle that the wounds are ſaid to be viſible; this was · ſuppoſed 
ts be leſs groſs than the mortal body, and leſs ſubtil than the 
gal ; ſo that whateyer wounds the qutward body received when 
living, were believed to affect this inward ſubſtance, and conſe- 
duently might be viſible after ſeparation. 

It is true that the Poet calls the ghoſt of Elpenor the firs ghoſt, 
but this meang the firſk whom he knew : Elpenor was not yet 
buried,: and therefore was not yet d into the habitation of 
„ dead, but wanders before the entrance of it. This is the 

his ſhade is ſaid ta preſent itſelf the foremoſt : it 
5 not up from the realm of death, but deſcends towards it 
from the upper warld.. 

| But theſe ades of the warriqurs are faid ill to wear their 
armour in which they were ſlain, for the Poet adds that it was 
ſtained with blood: how is it poſſible for theſe ghoſts, which are 
only a ſubtile ſubſtance, not a groſs body, to wear the armour they 
ware in the other world? How was it conyeyed: to them in theſe 
infernal regians ? All that occurs to me in anſwer to this objec- 
tion is, that the Poet deſcribes them ſuitably to the charaQers they 
bore in life; the, warriours on earth. ate warriours in hell; and 
that he adds theſe, circumſtances o ani to denate the manner of 

ROI 3992263, baits, 00m the Fenn No doubt 
omer, repreſents a future ſtate according tp the notions 
his age entertained of f i ad thi Miete juſtifics him 
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Ghaſtly with wounds the forms of Warriours flain 

Stalk'd with majeſtiek port, a martial trait: 

Theſe and a thoufand more fwativ'd oer the 
ground, 

And all the dre aſembly ich around. 


c— 


25 a Poet, who is not obliged to write rruth, bu accepting to 
fame and common opinions. 

But to prove theſe verſes genuine, we have the abthority of 
Virgil: he was tos ſenſible of their beauty 1 
with them. Georg. iv. 40. 

« At cantu evnmndtæ Erebt de frlibus iti: 
„% Umbtz ibant tenues, firaglacraque luee _— 
| ©© Mares, atque-viri, defunctaque eorpora vita | 

r Maghaniimlii hero, pueri, innuptæqde N 

« Impuſitiqus rogis jnrenss? . f 
It muſt be confeſſed that the Roman Poet omits the ci 
of the armour in his tranſlation, as being perhaps contrary to 
opinions prevailing in his age; but in the fixtly Boblt hs deſciibes 
his heroes with arms, horſes, and infernal charidts; and in tl 
ſtory of Deiphobus we ſee his ſhade retain the wounds in B. 
which he received at the time of his death in Troy. 


« — — Lacerum crudeliter ora 
% Deiphobum vidi, &c, | . 
Fenton's blank verſion is too diffuſe, but gives avery juſt repre- 
ſentation of kis anther” 8 — 


Unnuniber d; ab maidetts immature, 


Cropt in their ſpring, whey winduiag yealthh wail'd 
'The ſhortneſs of their date. 
Ver. 51.] The verſion of Ogilby is more faithful: 
And valiant heroes, flain in battel, view d, 
Their arms tranſpierc'd, with recent-blovd-imbrew'd. 
Ver. 52.] A circumſtance of embelliſhment in this verſe was 
derived from Chapman: 
I W up and downe the ditedy did alle. 
G4 
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Aſtoniſh d at the fight, aghaſt I ſtood, 58 
And a, cold fear ran ſhiv'ring thro my blood; 
Straight I command the ſacrifice to haſte, 
Straight the flay'd victims to the flames are caſt, 
And mutter'd,vows,, and myſtick ſong apply'd + 
To griſly Pluto, and his gloomy bride. 60 
Now ſwift I wav'd my falchion o'er the blood; 
Back ſtarted the pale throngs, and trembling 
Round the black trench the gore untaſted flows, 
Till awful from the ſhades Tireſias roſe. | 
There, wand'ringthro' the gloom I firſt ſurvey'd, 
New to the realms of death, Elpenor's ſhade : 66 
His cold remains all naked to the tky 
On diſtant ſhores unwept, unburied lie. 
Sad at the ſight I ſtand, deep fix'd in woe, 
And ere I ſpoke the tears began to flow. 70 


Ver. 62. ] An animated his: ſuggeſted by the cranſlatr's fancy, 


Ver. 67. 1 Thus his author, literally: 


Him earth's broad boſom had not yet mg 

His corſe we left, urg'd on by other care, 

In Circe's dome, unwept, and unentomb'd. | 
But our tranſlator more 4 f follows the are of Virgil's 
fifth Eneid : 


O! nimidm cœlo et pelago condle . 


Nudus in ignotà, Palinure, jacebis arens ! 
Ahl Palinurus! thou to ſkies ſerene | 

Of faith too eaſy, and unruffled ſeas, 

Wilt he, unburied, on a frand unkuown! 's 


4 
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O ſay what angry pow'r Elpenor led 
To glide in ſhades, and wander with the ad [ 
How could thy ſoul, by realms) and ſeas disjoin'd, 
Out-fly the nimble fail, and leave the lagging 


Ver. 73. How could thy ſoul, by realms and ſeas disjoin d, 
Out ty the nimble ſail P] 

Euſtathius is of opinion, that Ulyſſes ſpeaks pleaſantly to lpenor, 
for were his words to be literally tranſlated they would be, Elpenor, 
thou art come hither on foot, ſooner than I in a'ſhip. I appel it is 
the worthleſs character of Elpenor that led that Critiek into this 
opinion; but I ſhould rather take the ſentence to be ſpoken 
ſeriouſly, not only becauſe ſuch railleries are an inſult upon the 
unfortunate, and levities perhaps unworthy of epick poetry, but 
alſo from the general conduct of Ulyſſes, who at the ſight of 
Elpenor burſt into tears, and compaſſionates the fate of his friend. 
Is there any thing in this that looks like raillery ? if there be, we 
muſt confeſs that Ulyſſes makes a very quick tranſition from ſorrow 
to pleaſantry. The other is a more noble ſenſe, and therefore I 
have followed it, and it excellently paints the ſurpriſe of Ulyſſes. 
at the unexpected ſight of Elpenor, and expreſſes his wonder that 
the ſoul, the moment it leaves the body, ſhould reach cap re- 
ceptacle of departed ſhades. a 

But it may be aſked what connexion this ſtory of Elpenor has 
to the ſubje& of the poem, and what it contributes to the end of 
it? Boſſu very well anſwers that the Poet may inſert ſome inci- 
dents that make no part of the fable or action; eſpecially if they 
be ſhort, and break not the thread of it; this before us is only a 
' ſmall part of a large epiſode, which the Poet was at liberty to 
inſert or omit, as contributed moſt to the beauty of his poetry : 
beſides, it contains an excellent moral, and ſhews us the ill effects 
of drunkenneſs and debauchery. The Poet repreſents Elpenor as 
a perſon of a mean character, and puniſhes his crime with ſudden 
death, and diſhonour. - | 

I will only add that Virgil treads in the footſteps of Homer, 
and Miſenus in the Zneid, is the Elpenor of the Odyſſey: there 


is indeed ſome difference ; Miſenus ſuffers for his — | 
Elpenor for his debauchery. 
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The ghoſt reply: To hell my doom I owe, 
Demons accurſt, dire miniſters of woe! 76 
M feet thro' wine unfaithful to their weight, 
Betray'd me tumbling 1 1 9 

—ñ— 


Ver. 75. . 
| Demons accurſt, dirt minifters of woe.] | 
The words in the original are, Aci h Aaiuarts alen. The iden- 
tity of ſound in de and aloa may perhaps appear a little inhar- 
monious, and ſhock the ear. It is a known obſervation that the 
nice ears in the court of Auguſtus could not pardon Virgil for 2 
like fimilitude of cadence in this verſe. 
« At regina 'pyri” — — 


| . they are indeed to 
be avoided, ban great genins ſometimes overlooks fuch'nitetics, 
and ſacrifices ſound to ſenſe. 

The words of Quintilian are very appoſite to this purpoſe, lib. 
viii. c. 3. Ejuſdenr verbij aut ſermonis iteratio, quanquam non mags 
napere furmmis autheribus witata, interim vitium videri poteft ; in quod 

incidit etiam Cicero, ſecurus tam paruæ objervationis» He 

ings an inſtance of it from his oration for Cluentius, Nox ſolum 
igitur illud judicium, judicii fimile, judices, now ſuit. It muſt be 
confeſſed, that the ſenſe is not only darkened, but the ear ſhocked 
at the repetition of the ſame word in the ſame period. 

This is a very pregnant inſtance, that the opinion of an evil 
demon or genius prevailed in the days of Homer: but this excuſe 
of Elpenor, in afcribing his. calamity to à dæmon, gives great 
offence to Maximus Tyrius, he being a ſtoick philoſopher. He 
fays Elpenor is guilty of falſhood in this excuſe to Ulyſſes: for 
darmens, farce, &c. are nothing but the idle pretext of wicked 
men, who are induſtrious to transfer their own follies to the Gods, 
according to thoſe verſes in the beginning of the Odyſſey: 

Why charge mankind on heay'n their own offence, 
And call their woes the crime of providence ? 


Blind? who'themſelves their miſeries create, 
a nor Ur the, = 
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Stagg ring I reed, and as I reel'd I fell, 

Lux'd the neck- joint my ſoul deſcends to hell. 
But lend me aid, I now conjure thee lend, 61 
By the foft tie and facred name of friend 
By thy fond confort ! by thy father's cares 

By lov'd Telemachus's blooming years! 

For well I know that ſoon the heav'nly pow'rs a5 
Will give thee back to day, and Circe's ſhores : 
There pious on my cold remains attend, 

There call to mind thy poor departed friend, 
The tribute of a tear is all I crave, 

And the poſſeſſion of a peaceful grave. 90 
But if unheard, in vain compaſſion plead, 
Revere the Gods, the Gods avenge the dead ! 


A tomb along the wat'ry margin raiſe, 
The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace, { 
To ſhew poſterity Elpenor was. 95 


There high in air, memorial of my name, 
Fix the ſmooth oar, and bid me live to fame. 


Ver. 79.] In the ſame vile manner with Ogilby: 
— —— my neck broke as Ii; 
There lay my corps, my ſhadow flew to hell. 

Ver. 83.} The tranſlation here is rey loaf and aku 

Thus Fenton: 
— — — I beg by choſe indearing names 
Of parent, wife, and though diſtant, dear 
To your remembrance. 

Ver. go.] Nuther, perhapz, 
n 

Ver. 96. Or thus exactly, 1 Qgilbpy: 
Full on the ſummit fix my fay'rite car, 

Ott, with my comrades, ply'd from ſhore to ſhore, 
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To whomwith tears; —_— rites, * n 
| ſhade, 
Due to thy ghoſt, ſhall to thy ghoſt be "ery 99 
Still as I ſpoke the phantom ſeem'd to moan, 
Tear follow d tear, and groan ſucceeded groan. 
But as my waving ſword the blood ſurrounds, 
The ſhade withdrew, and mutter'd empty ſounds 


There as the wond'rous viſions I furvey'd, 
All pale aſcends my royal mother's ſhade : i 
Ver. 100.) Our tranſlator miſrepreſents his original here, when 


all his predeceſſors are unexceptionable in this * I ſhall 
give a literal verſion: 


Thus we diſcourſing fat in accents ſad: 
I, here, with faulchion brandiſh'd o'er the blood; 
There, the loquacious phantom of my mate. 


| Ver. 105. "All pale aſcends my royal mother's Sade. The be- 
haviour of Ulyſſes with reſpect to his mother may appear not ſuf- 
ficiently tender and affectionate; he refrains all manner of addreſs 
to her, a conduct which may be cenſured as inconſiſtent with filial 
piety ; but Plutarch very fully anſwers this objection. “ It is 
«« (fays that author) a remarkable inſtance of the prudence of 
« Ulyſſes, who deſcending into the regions of the dead, refuſed 
« all conference even with his mother, till he had obtained an 
« anſwer from Tireſias, concerning the buſineſs which induced 
„ him to undertake that infernal journey.” A wiſe man is not 
inquiſitive about things impertinent ; accordingly Ulyſſes firſt 
mes himſelf a wiſe man, and then a dutiful fon. Beſides, it ig 
very judicious in Homer thus to deſcribe Ulyſſes ; the whole 
deſign of the Odyſſey is the return of Ulyſſes to his country; this 
1s the mark at which the hero ſhould continually aim, and there- 
fore it is neceſſary that all other incidents ſhould be ſubordinate to 
this ; and the poet had been blameable if he had ſhewed Ulyſſes 


- entertaining himſelf with amuſements, and poſtponing the con- 


ſiderations of the chief defign of the Odyſſey. Lucian ſpeaks to 
the ſame purpoſe i in _ * upon — Ae P. 
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A queen, to Troy ſhe ſaw our legions paſs ; 
Now a thin form is all Anticlea was! 
Struck at the ſight I melt with filial wor, 
And down my cheek the pious ſorrows flow, 
Yet as I ſhook my falchion o'er the blood, 
Regardleſs of her ſon the parent ſtood. 
When lo! the mighty Theban I behold ; 
To guide his ſteps he bore a ſtaff of gold; 
Awful he trod! majeſtick was his look l. 
And from his holy lips theſe accents broke. by 
Why, mortal, wand'reſt thou from chearfulday, 
To tread the downward, melancholy way? 
What angry Gods to theſe dark regions led 
Thee yet alive, companion of the dead ? 2 19 
But ſheath thy poniard, while my tongue relates 
Heav'n's ſtedfaſt purpoſe, and thy future fates, 


— 


Ver. 110.] This is very ſtrange : rather thus: 

. Tho” griev'd, regardleſs of her wiſh I ſtood, 
Nor gave her honour'd ghoſt to taſte the blood: 
Still ober the gory pool I flaſnt my blade, 
Till the hoar ſeer ſhould raiſe his awful ſhade. 

* Ver. 114.] "This line is interpolated by the tranſlator. 

Ver. 116.] Thus Ogilby, not amiſs: 

Why com'ſt thou hither, and forſak'ſt the a! 
Pale ghoſts, and diſmal regions to ſurvey ? 

Ver. 120. But ſheath thy poniard. — —)] The terrour which 
the ſhades of the departed expreſs at the fight of the ſword of 
Ulyſſes has been frequently cenſured as abſurd. and ridiculous : 
Riſum cui non moveat, ſays Scaliger, cum enſem ait & wulnera 
metuiſſe ? What have the dead to fear from a ſword, who are 
beyond the power of it, by being reduced to an: incorporeal ſhadow? 
But this deſcription is conſiſtent with the notions of the antients 
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| While yet he ſpoke, the prophet I obeyd, 
And in the ſcabbard plung'd the ghtt'ring blade : 
Eager he. quaff d the gore, and then expreſt 
Dark things to come, the counſels of his breaſt. 125 
Weary of light, Ulyiles here explores, 
A proſp'rous voyage to his native ſhores ; 
But know-—by me unerring fates diſcloſe 
New trains of dangers, and new ſcenes of 
woes; 


” 
— e 


conceming the dead. I have already remarked, that the ſhades 
retained a vehicle, which reſembled the body, and was liable to 
pain as well as the corporeal ſuhſtance; if not, to what purpoſe 
are the Furies deſcribed with iron ſcourges, or the vulture tearing 
the liver of Tityus? 

Virgil aſeribes the like fears to the ſhades in the ZAneis ; for the 
Sibyl thus commands Eneas; 


oy Taque invade viam, vaginique eripe ferrum.” 


And the ſhades of the Greeks are there OM ROE 
his arms. 


At Danatm proceres, Agamemnoniæque i. 

Ut videre virum fulgentiaque arma per unibras, 

« Ingeniti trepidare metu.“ 
Tireſias is here deſcribed conſiſtently with the character before 
given him by the Poet, I mean with a pre-eminence above the 
other ſhades ; for (as Euſtathius obſerves) he knows Ulyſſes before 
he taſtes the ingredients; a privilege not claimed by any other of 
the infernal inhabitants. Elpenor indeed did the fame, but for 
another reaſon ; becauſe he was not yet buried, nor entered the 
regions of the dead. and therefore his ſoul was yet intire. F. 


80 Chapman: | 
That I the blood may taſte, and then la 
The truth of thoſe acts, that affect thy fave, 
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For injur' d Cyclops, and his eye - hall loſt ! a 
Vet to thy woes the Gods decree an end, | 
If heav'n thou pleaſe; and how to pleaſe attend 
Where on Trinacrian rocks the ocean roars, 
Graze num'sous herds along the yerdant ſhores ; 
Tho' hunger preſs, yet fly the dang'rous prey, 136 
The berds are ſacred to the God of day, 
Who all ſurveys with his extenſive eye 
Above, below, on earth and in the ſky ! 
Rob not the God, and fo propitious gales 
Attend thy voyage, and impel thy fails : 
But if his herds ye ſeize, beneath the waves 

I fee thy friends o'erwhelm'd in liquid graves! 
The direful wreck Ulyſlcs ſcarce furvives ! 
Os at his country es — 


Ver. 130.] This ha ppy adoption of prophetic language, as if 
the object were in fete fs is due to the ingenuity of aur tranſlator. 
Thus the  priefteſs in Virgil, En. vi. 

— — —— —— bella, horrida bella, 
Et Tybrim multo ſpumantem fanguine cerno- 
Wars, horrid wars 7 vin; a field of blood, 
And Tyber rolling with a purple flood. 
which is Dryden's excellent verſion, ver. 133. Pope, with his 
uinal:dexterity, has employed this animated form of compoſition . 
in ſeveral places of the Dunciad ; as, for example, Mi. 
But 1 to dark encounter in mid air 
- Mew: wizards riſe: I h my. Cibber there. 
Les alſo below, ver. 143, 150; | 

Ver. 15. Ulyſſes at his country ſcarce arriver{) The Poet con- 
dncts this anterview with admirable judgment. Therwhole defign 
of: Ulyſſes is to engage the Phaacians-in his favour, in order to. 
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Strangers thy guides! nor there thy labours end, 
New foes ariſe, domeſtick ills attend! 


There foul adult'rers to thy bride reſort, 
And lordly gluttons riot in thy court. 
But vengeance haſtes amain ! Theſe eyes behold 
The deathful ſcene, princes on princes roll'd ! 151 
That done, a people far from ſea explore, 
Who ne'er knew ſalt, or heard the billows roar, 
— 
his tranſportation to his own country : how does he bring this 
about ? By ſhewing that it was decreed by the Gods that he ſhould 
be conducted thither by ftrangers ; ſo that the Phæacians imme- 
diately conclude, that they are the people deſtined by heaven to 
conduct him home; to give this the greater weight, he puts the 
ſpeech into the mouth of the prophet Tireſias, and exalts his 
character in an extraordinary manner, to ſtrengthen the credit of 
the prediction: by this method likewiſe the Poet interweaves his 
epiſode into the texture and eſſence of the poem, he makes this 
journey into hell contribute to the reſtoration of his hero, and 
unites the ſubordinate parts very-happily. with the main action. P. 
Ver. 152. That done, a people far from ſea explore, 
Whe ne er knew ſalt, = —] 
It is certain that Tirefias ſpeaks very obſcurely, after the manner 


of the oracles; but the antients generally underſtood this people 
to be the Epirots. Thus Pauſanias in his Atticks. O7 * axzong 
ine 9dncooar, winds ä naive xpiobas, Harfe N wot x) Owngy 
iv@- ir 60voo1;c, 
. n tones ON 
That i is; © « The Epirots even ſo lately as after the taking of Troy, 
e were ignorant of the ſea, and the uſe of alt, as Homer teſtifies 
ein his Odyſſey:“ b 
Who ne'er knew ſalt, or heard the <A 

So that they who were ignorant of the ſea, were likewiſe ignorant 
of the uſe of ſalt, according to Homer: whence it may be con- 
jectured, that. the Poet knew of no ſalt but what was made of 
ſea-water. The other token of their ignorance of the ſea was, 
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Or ſaw gay veſſel ſtem the wat ry plain, 
A painted wonder flying on the main! 135 
Bear on thy back an oar ; with ſtrange amaze 
A 4 meeting thee, the Oar N. | 
„% 


that they ſhould not die in oat, but call it a corn-Vvan. This - 
verſe was once ſarcaſtically applied to Philip of Macedon by 
Amerdion a Grecian, who flyihg from him and being apprehended, 
was aſked whither he fled ? H e * to find a e 
who knew not hg 


Eleors T5; aPixupas, ol ix longs OU r. 
1 perfinade myſelf that this paſſage is rightly rranflated 3 Niag 
Poirnowapye;, and Ta Tr wipe rev} winorlas, 
A painted wonder, flying on the main: 
for the wings of the ſhip ſignify the fails, (as Euſtathius remarks) 
and not the oars, as we might de miſled t conclude from the i im- 
mediate connexion with irh, or oars. The Poet, I believe, 
intended to exprefs the wonder of a perſon upon his firſt fight of 
a ſhip, who obſerving it to move ſwiftly along the ſeas, might 
miſtake the ſails for wings, according to that beautiful deſcription 
of Mr. Dryden upon 4 like occafion in his Indian Emperor. 
The objects I could firſt diſtinctly view, 
Were tall ſtraight trees which on the waters flew ; 
Wings on their ſides inſtead of leaves did grow, 
Which gather'd all the breath the winds could blow; 
And at the roots grew floating palaces, &c. 
Ruſtathius tells us the reaſon of this command given to Ulyſſes, 
to ſearch out a people ignorant of the ſea; it was in honour of 
Neptune, to make his name regarded by a nation which was en- 
tirely a ſtranger to that Deity ; and this injunction was laid by way 
of atonement for the violence offered to his ſon Poly phemus. 
Many eriticks have imagined that this paſſage is corrupted ; 
but as Eaſtathius obſerves, we have the authority of Sophocles to 
prove it genuine, ——— writes, 
He abnpcopuler opſanrey Pigs P. 
Ver. 153.] Or thus, more exaRtly: 
They ſalt no food, Sr n 
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And names a van : there fix it on the plain, 

To calm the God that holds the wat'ry reign ; 
A threefold off*ring to his altar bring, 160 
A bull, a ram, a-boar ; and hail the Ocean-king. 
But home return'd, to each ætherial pow'r 
Slay the due victim in the genial hour: 

So peaceful ſhalt thou end thy bliſsful days, 
And ſteal thyſelf from life by flow decays: 165 
Unknown to pain, in age reſign thy breath, 


When late ſtern Neptune 1 the ſhaft with 
| death: 


Ver. 186. Or, to avoid a too quick repetition of the ſame 
rhymes, thus: 
———— dere fix it in the ground, 
And ſoothe the God, whoſe waves the globe ſurround. 
Ver. 165.] Pope in his «© Ode on Solitude? 
Steal from the world, and not a ſtone 
; Tell where I lie. 
But the fix concluding verſes of this addreſs are much * 
from the following portion of his author: 
— — — -- then from the ſea thy death awaits ; 
An eaſy death! to ſlay with gentle hand 
Thine age in comfort ſpent, thy people round. 
All happy! Theſe, the words of truth, I ſpeak. | 
Ver. 167. When late flern Neptune points the ſhaft with death.] 
The death of Ulyſſes is related variouſly, but the following ac- 
count is Chiefly credited : Ulyſſes had a ſon by Circe'named Tele- 
gonus, who being grown to years of maturity, failed to Ithaca 
in ſearch of his father; where ſeizing ſome ſheep for the uſe of 
his attendants, the ſhepherds put themſelves into a poſture to reſcue 
them; Ulyſſes being advertiſed of it, went with his ſon Tele- 
machus to repel Telegonus, who in defending himſelf wounded 
Ulyſſes, not knowing him to be his father. Thus Oppian, Hyginus, 
and Dictys relate the ſtory. Many Poets have brought this upon 
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To the dark grave retiring as to reſt, 

Thy people bleſſing, by thy people bleſt ! 
Unerring-truths, oh man, my lips relate; 156 

This is thy life to come, and this is fate. 
To whom unmov d: If this the Gods prepare, 

What heav'n ordains, the wiſe with courage bear. 

But ſay, why yonder on the lonely ſtrands, 


Unmindful of her ſon, Anticlea ſtands? 175 
| — | 


the ſtage, and Ariſtotle criticizing upon one of theſe tragedies 
gives us the title of it, which was, Ulyſſes wounded. But if 
Ulyſſes thus died, how can Neptune be ſaid to point the ſhaft with 
death We are informed that the ſpear with which Telegonus 
gave the wound, was pointed with the bone of a ſea turtle; ſo 
that literally his death came from the ſea, or iE ax3;: and Neptune 
being the God of the ocean, his death may without violence be 
aſcribed to that Deity. It is true, ſome Criticks read Za; as 
one word, arid then it will ſignify that Ulyſſes ſhould eſcape the 
dangers of the ſea, and die upon the continent far from it ; but 
the former ſenſe is moſt conſonant to the tenor of the Poem, 
through which Neptune is conſtantly repreſented as an enemy to 
Ulyſſes. 

I will only add the reaſon why Ulyſſes is enjoined to offer a. 
bull, a ram, and a boar to Neptune : the bull repreſents the roaring 
of the ſea in ſtorms; the ram the milder appearance of it when 
in tranquillity ; the boar was uſed by the ancients as an emblem of 
fecundity, to repreſent the fruitfulneſs of the ocean, This parti- 
cular ſacrifice of three animals was called rprIlva. Exftathius. P. 

For this beautiful turn our tranſlator is indebted to his coadjutor 
Fenton: 

At length, when Neptune points the dart of death, 
Without a pang you'll die. g 
Ver, 169.] So Chapman very properly: 
Thy ſubjects round about thee, rich and bleſt: 
A verſe in Pope's Eloiſa is ſimilarly conſtrufted to that before us: 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot. 
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Why to the ground ſhe bends her downcaſt eye? 
Why is the filent, while her ſon is nigh ? 
The latent cauſe, oh ſacred ſeer, reveal! 

Nor this, replies the ſeer, will I conceal. 
Know; tothe ſpectres, that thy bev'rage taſte, 180 
The ſcenes of life recur, and actions paſt ; 
They, ſeal'd with truth, return the ſure reply ; ; 
The reſt, repell'd, a train oblivious fly. 


The phantom Prophet ceas'd, and ſunk from 
ſight 


To the black palace of eternal Night. 185 
Still in the dark abodes of death I ſtood, | 
When near Anticlea mov'd, and drank the blood. 
Straight all the mother in her foul awakes, 
And owning her Ulyſſes, thus ſhe ſpeaks. 


Ver. 176.] Rather, 
| — — — — — her penſiue eye. 
ver. 178.] This bears no reſemblance to his author, who may 
be lanee ——— unadorned as he is, but not contemptible: 
Theſe Heaven decrees, and ever fixed Fate. 
But ſay, bleſt prophet, and the truth relate; 
1 ſee my mother's ſhade, who not her fon 
Will ſpeak to, nor ſo much as look upon: 
Silent the fits by facred blood: ah, how 
May ſhe, poor ſhadow ! her dear offspring know ? 
Ver. 182.] This couplet ſeems an improvement from Qgilby ; 
They will to what ſo e're thou aſks, reply, 
Or far from thee, if thou withſtand'ſt them, h. 
This faid, Tireſia vaniſh'd from my fight | 
' To Pluto's court, and ſeats of lafting night - 
But I that poſture kept in which I food, 
Until my mother taſted ſacred S0. 


Ver. 188.] The rhymes may be rendered conformable by the 
following correction: 
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Com'ſt thou, my fon, alive, to realms beneath, 190 
The doleſome realms of darkneſs and of death: 
Com'ſt thou alive from pure, ætherial day? 
Dire is the region, diſmal is the way! 
Here lakes profound, there floods * their 


waves, 


There the wide ſea with all his billows raves! 195 
—— | 


* 1 ſaw the mother in her ſoul awake; 
And, owning her Ulyſſes, thus ſhe Sake. 
Ver. 192.] This excellent couplet ſeems modelled by one of 
Dryden, En. vi. 192. 
The gates of hell are open night and ar. 
Smooth the deſcent, and eaſy is the way. 


Ver. 195. There the aide ſea with all bis billows raves.) If 
this paſſage were' literally tranflated, it would run thus: My for, 
bow didft thou arrive at this place of darkneſs, whtn ſo many rivers, 
and the ocean lie in the midway? This (ſays Euſtathius) plainly 
ſhews that Homer uſes a fabulous geography: for whereas the 
places that are mentioned in theſe voyages of Ulyſſes are really 
ſituated upon the Mediterranean, Anticlea here ſays that they lie 
in the middle of the ocean. But this is undoubtedly an errour: 
the whole of the obſervation depends upon the word wioow ; but 
why muſt this denote the midway ſo exactly? Is it not ſufficient to 
ſay, that between Ithaca and this infernal region, rivers and the 
ocean roll? And that this is the real meaning is evident from this 
book; for Ulyſſes ſails in the ſpace of one day from the iſland of 
Circe to the place where he deſcends: how them could theſe places 
where Ulyſſes touches in his voyage lie in the middle of the 
ocean, unleſs we can ſuppoſe he paſſed half the ocean in one day? 
The Poet directly affirms, that he deſcends at the extremity of it; 
but this extremity is no more than one day's voyage from the 
iſland of Ciree, and conſequently that iſland could not lie in the 
middle of the ocean: —— ie ne" Frbdenas tha 
Homer uſes a fabulous * 


* 
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Or (ſince to duſt proud Troy ſubmits her tow'rs) 
Com'ſt thou a wand'rer from the Phrygian ſhores ? 
Or ſay, ſince honour call'd thee to the field, | 
28 thou thy Ithaca, thy bride, beheld? 4 
Source of my life, I cry'd, from earth Ifly 200 
To ſeek Tireſias in the nether ſky, 3 
To learn my doom : for toſt from woe to woe, 
In ev'ry land Ulyſſes finds a foe: 
Nor have theſe eyes beheld my native ſhores, 204 
Since in the duſt proud Troy ſubmits her tow'rs. 
But, when thy ſoul from her ſweet manſion 
fled, PET vn | 
Say, what diſtemper gave thee to the dead ? 
Has life's fair lamp declin'd by flow decays, 
Or ſwift expir'd it in a ſudden blaze? 
Euſtathius very juſtly obſerves, that Homer judiciouſly places 
the deſcent into hell at the extremity of the ocean: for it is 
natural to imagine that to be the only paſſage to it, by which the 


ſun and the ſtars themſelves appear to deſcend, and nk into the 
realms of darkneſs, TC 


Ver. 196.] Thus, with more fidelity and Fae Aro * : 
Or with thy ſhip and crew, proud Troy no more / 
Com'ſt a long wand'rer from the Phrygian ſhore ? 
Or ſay, fince honour call'd thee, haſt thou. ſeen 
Thy native Ithaca and wedged gueen p 
Which laſt are the rhymes of Chapman. 


Ver. 203. ] Thus, abundantly better, with Chapman's rhymes: 
Nor fince that day, when with Atrides' hoſt 
He ſail'd to Troy, has touch'd his native coaſt. 


Ver. 208.] The verſion here is extremely good, but general, 


and not obſervant of his author's . ; which may be deſcried 
in the ſubjoined ſubſtitution: | 
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Say, if my ſire, good old Laertes, lives? 

If yet Telemachus, my ſon, ſurvives? 

Say, by his rule is my dominion aw'd, 

Or cruſh'd by traitors with an iron rod ? - 

Say, if my ſpouſe maintains her royal truſt, 

Tho! tempted chaſte, and obſtinately juſt? 275 

Or if no more her abſent lord ſne wails, 

But the falſe woman o'er the wife prevails? 
Thus I, and thus the parent ſhade returns. 

Thee, ever thee, thy faithful conſort mourns: 


—_— 
: 


What form of death conſign'd thee to the dead? 
Some ſlow diſtemper? or Diana's dart, 
Shot by her gentle hand, transfixt thy heart ? 
Ver. 212.] Thus? more exaltly: 
Say, by their power are my poſſeſſions ſway'd, 
Or ſtrange intruders our domain invade ? 
Ver. 215.] Addiſon's tranſlation of Horace, ode iii. bock! ili. 
The man reſolv'd, and ſteady to his truſt, 
|  Inflexible to ill, and offfinately j 
Ver. 218. — Thus r returns. Ts The tins 
which Ulyſſes aſks (remarks Fuſtathius) could not fail of having 
a very good effect upon his Phzacian audience: by them he very 
artfully (and, as it ſeems, undeſignedly) lets them into the know- 
ledge of his dignity, and ſhews the importance of his perſon; to 
induce them to a greater care to conduct him to his country. 
The proceſs of the whole ſtory is fo artfully carried off, that 
Ulyſſes ſeems only to relate an accidental interview, while he 
tacitly recommends himſelf, and lets them know the perſon wha 
aſks their aſſiſtance is a king. It is obſervable that Anticlea in- 
verts the order in her anſwer, and replies laſt to the firſt queſtion. 
Orators. always reſerve the ſtrongeſt argument for the concluſion, 
to leave it freſh upon the memory of their auditors; or rather, 
the Poet uſes this method to introduce the — of Ulyſſes for 
H 4 | | 
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Whether the night deſcends, or day prevaila, 20 
Thee ſhe by night, and thee by day bewails. 
Thee in Telemachus thy realm obeys; 

In facred graves celeſtial rites he:pays, 
And ſhares the banquet in ſuperior ſtate, 224 
Grac'd with ſuch honours as become the great. 


the death of his mother more naturally : he ſteals away the mind 
of the reader from attending the main action, to enliven it with a 
ſcene of tenderneſs and affection in theſe regions of horrour, P. 


Ver. 219.] This tranſlation comes nearer to the well known 
paſſage of Virgil, Georg. iv. 465. 
Te, dulcis conjux, te ſolo in littore ſecum, 
Te, veniente die, te, decedente, canebat. 
'Thee on the lonely ſhore, ſweet bride ! he ſang ; 
Thee at the riſing, =_— the ſetting ſun, 
Thus? 


Streams from her eyes of endleſs ſorrow run 
When glooms the night, or ſhines the genial ſun. 


5 224. And ſbares the banquet is Ker flate, &e.] This 
paſſage 3 is fully explained by Euſtathius: he tells us, that it was 
an antient cuſtom to invite kings and legiſlators to all publick 
feaſts ; this was to do them honour : and the chief ſeat was always 
ne for the chief magiſtrate. Without this obſervation, the 
lines are unintelligible. It is evident that the words are not 
ſpoken of ſacrifices or feaſts made to the Gods, but ſocial enter - 
tainments, for they are general, earls xaAiz9+, © all the people 
* of the realm invite Telemachus to their fealts. ” And this 
ſeems to have been a right due to the chief magiſtrate, for aAzytrur 
implies it, which word Euſtathius explains by i yu weed; 

* ſuch an honour as ought not to be neglected,“ or « | 


Grac'd with ſuch honours. az become the great. 
It gives a very happy image of thoſe ages of the world, when we 
obſerve ſuch an intercourſe between the king and the ſubjeQ : 
the idea of power carries no terrour in it, but the ruler himſelf 
makes a part of the publick jo). p. 
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Thy fire in ſolitude foments his care: 

The court is joyleſs, for thou art not there! 
No coltly carpets raiſe his hoary head, 

No rich embroid' ry ſhines to grace his bed: 

Ev'n when keen winter freezes in the ſkies, 230 

Rank' d with His % on earth the monarch 

Hen id n ho 

Deep are his Goh, his ve 2 his dreſs 

The garb of woe and habit of diſtreſs. 

And when the autumn takes his annual round, 

The leafy hanours ſcatt' ring on the ground; 235 

Regardleſs of his years, abroad he lies 

His bed the leaves, his canopy the ſkies. 


Ver. 230.] The ſame words rhyme together ſoon after: the 
next couplet is moſt impotently tautologous, and the ſubſequent 
deſtitute of vigour. I would thus adjuſt the paſſage, with more 
attention to Homer's language, according to aur tranſlator's cor · 
rection of it: 

With ſlaves, when Winter ſpreads his horrors round, 
In rags the monarch flumbers on the ground. 

When, Summer Paßt d. the gales autumnal blow, 
And yellow foliage o'er the vineyard throw—. 

But in truth the genuine ſenſe of the paſſage muſt be ſought 

from Fenton : 

rer 
In coarſe attire, couch'd with his village hinds 
On the warm hearth he fleeps, when winter reigns 

Inelement, till the circling months return 

New rob'd in flowering verdure: then the vines, 
High interwove, a green pavilion form, 

Where, pillow'd on the my he mourns for you 
Nocturnal. 

ver. 237.] Eſſay on Man, 1. 140. 
| My foot-ſtool earth, my caneyy ab Bice | 
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Thus cares on cares his painful days prog | 
And bow his age with ſorrow to the tomb! 

For thee, my ſon, I wept my life away; 246 
For thee thro” hell's eternal dungeons ſtray- 
Nor came my fate by ling'ring pains and flow, 
Nor bent the ftlver-ſhafted queen her bo 3 
No dire diſeaſe bereav d me of my breath; 
Thou, thou my ſon wert my diſeaſe and death; 
Unkindly with my love my ſon conſpir d, 246 
For thee I liv'd, for abſent thee expir d. 
Thrice in my arms I ſtrove her ſhade to bind, 
Thrice thro'my arms the ſlipt like empty ya | 
Or dreams, the vam illufions of the rand, 


ren — * 


— 


3 


ver. 239.] nie; xlii. 38. © Then ſhall ye bring down 
« my gray hairs with ſorrow to the grave.“ But our mne 
took the thought immediately from Fenton below: ?:?7.'7 


And ſunk my age with ſorrow to the grave. 


Ver. 248. Thrice in my arms 1 Arove her ſhade to Ark 
Thrice thro' my arms — — 
This paſſage plainly ſhews that the vehicles of the FLAP were 
believed by the antients to be of an aerial ſubſtance, and retain 
nothing of corporeal grofineſs. 
Virgil has borrowed theſe verſes. 
„ Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum; 3 
Ter fruſtra comprenſa manus effugit imago, 
« Par levibus ventis, volucrique ſimillima ſomno.“ 
Scaliger gives the preference to the Roman Poet, becauſe he uſes 
three verſes, at a time when the word ter occurs in the deſcrip- 
tion, whereas Homer concludes in little more than two lines. 
But this is not criticizing, but trifling; and aſcribing to an author 
what the author himſelf had no thought of. This puts me in 
mind of a ſtory in Lucian, where a perſon of a ſtrong imagina- 
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Wild with deſpair, I ſhed a copious tide 
Of flowing tears, and thus with ſighs reply'd. 
Fly'ſt thou, lov'd ſhade, while I thus fondly 
mourn? e 
Turn to my arms, to my embraces turn! 
Is it, ye pow*rs that ſmile at human harms! 255 
Too great a bliſs to weep within her arms? 
Or has hell's queen an empty image ſent, 

That wretched I might ev'n my joys lament ? 
O ſon of woe, the penſive ſhade rejoin'd, 
Oh moſt inur'd to grief of all mankind! 260 
tion, thinking there was a myſtery in py, the firſt word in the 
Iliad, is introduced enquiring of Homer in the regions of the 
deatl, why he placed it in the beginning of his Poem? he anſwers, 
Becauſe it firſt came into his head. I doubt not but the number 


of the lines in this place in both Poets was equally accidental ; 
Virgil adds nothing to the thought af Homer, though he uſes 
more words. P. 
Ver. 250.] Much in the ſame manner Fenton: 
Deluſive as a dream. 

Ver. 256.— — 4 bliſs to weep within her arms.) This is 
almoſt a literal tranſlation ; the words in the Greek are, Tilagru- 
liehe 9, or that we may delight ourſelves with ſorrow, which 
Euſtathius explains by ſaying, there is a pleaſure in weeping : I 
ſhould rather underſtand the words to fignify, that in the inſtant 
while he is rejoicing at the ſight of his mother, he is compelled 
to turn his joy into tears, to find the whole ſcene a deluſion. P. 

Ver. 257.] Ogilby is not worſe: 

This all the favour Proſerpine beſtows, 
To ſhew thee only to augment my woes ? 
Ver. 259.] Or thus? with better rhymes: 
O! child of woe! replies the ſhade agen: 
Inur'd to grief oer all the ons ; 
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'Tis not the queen of hell who: thee deceives: 
All, all are ſuch, when life the body leaves; 
No more the ſubſtance of the man remains, 
Nor bounds the blood along the purple veins: 
Theſe the funereal flames in atoms bear, 2865 
To wander with the wind in empty air; 


While the impaſſſye foul reluctant flies, 


Like a vain dream, to theſe infernal ſkies. _ 

But from the dark dominions ſpeed thy way, 

And climb the ſteep aſcent to upper day; 270 

To thy chaſte bride the wond' rous ſtory tell, 

The woes, the horrours, and the laws of hell. 
Thus while ſhe ſpoke, in ſwarms hell's empreſs 

brings 
Daughters and wives of heroes and of kings; 


1 — 267.] So Fenton, whoſe verſion is, in n general, highly 
elegant: 
— — — — — of all living touch 
Inpaſſi ve. 


Our Poet ſhould have avoided this open vowel : 


The ſoul impaſſive from the realms of day, 
Like a fleet dream, to darkneſs wings her way. 
But haſte to light: there to thy bride relate 
The wondrous viſions of th' infernal ſtate. 
All the reſt in our Poet's verſion is unauthoriſed W 
from Virgil rather than Homer. 
Ver. 274.] Ogilby i is preciſe : 
That wives and daughters of great princes were: 
but our tranſlator follows Fenton : | 
— — — daughters and wives 
To kings and heroes old. 
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Thick, and more thick they "_ round the 
blood, | 275 

Ghoſt throng'd on — (a dire aſſembly) ſtood! 

Dauntleſs my ſword I ſeize: the airy crew, 


Swift as it flaſh'd along the gloom, withdrew ; 
Then ſhade to ſhade in mutual forms ſucceeds, 
Her race recounts, and their illuſtrious deeds, 280 

Tyro began : whom great Salmoneus bred ; 
The royal partner of fam'd Cretheus” bed. 


Ver. 275.] Dunciad, iv. 191. 
Thick and more thick the black blockade extends. 

Our tranſlator is not very attentive to his author, as the reader 
may collect from Fenton, or the leſs artificial, but more faithful 
verſion, of Mr. Cowper. The ſame may be ſaid of many other 
paſſages. | 

Ver. 279, Then fhads to fhads — — ſucceeds.) Nothing can 
better ſhew the invention of Homer, than his capacity of furniſh- 
ing out a ſcene of ſuch great variety in this infernal region. He 
calls up the heroes of former ages from a ſtate of inexiſtence to 
adorn and diverſify his poetry. If it be aſked what relation this 
journey into hell has to the main action of the Odyſſey ? the 
anſwer is, It has an epiſodick affinity with it, and ſhews the ſuf- 
ferings of Ulyſſes more than any of his voyages upon the ocean, 
as it is more horrible and full of terrours. What a treaſury of 
antient hiſtory and fables has he opened by this deſcent? He lets 
us into a variety of different characters of the moſt famous per- 
ſonages recorded in antient ſtory; and at the ſame time lays before 
us a ſupplement to the Iliad. If Virgil paid a happy piece of 
flattery to the Romans, by introducing the greateſt perſons of the 
' beſt families in Rome, in his deſcent in the Eneid; Homer no 
leſs happily intereſts the Grecians in his ſtory, by honouring the 
anceſtors of the nobleſt families who ftill flouriſhed in Greece, in 
the Odyſſey ; a circumſtance that could not fail of being very 
acceptable to a Grecian or Roman reader, but perhaps leſs enter- 
tainiug to us, who have no particular intereſt in theſe ſtories. P. 


Ver. 281. Bre — — whom great Salmoneas bred.) Virgil 
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For fair Enipeus, as from fruitful urns 
He pours his wat' ry ſtore, the virgin burns; 


gives a very different character of Salmoneus from this of Homer: 
he deſcribes him as an impious perſon who .preſumed to imitate 
the thunder of Jupiter, whereas Homer ſtiles him blameleſs, or 
eye; an argument, ſays Euſtathius, that the preceding Rory is 
a fable invented ſince the days of Homer. This may perhaps 

true, and we may naturally conclude it to be true from his ſilence 
of it, but not from the epithet autor; for in the firſt book of 
the Odyſſey, Jupiter gives the ſame appellation to Ægyſthus, even 
while he condemns him of murder and adultery. Euſtathius adds, 
that Salmoneus was a great proficient in mechanicks, and inventor 
of a veſſel called Spoil:tor, which imitated thunder by rolling ſtones 
in it, which gave occaſion to the fiftions of the Poets. P. 

Ver. 283. For fair Enipeus, as from fruitful urns 
Hle pours his cvat ry fore, the virgin burns.], \ | 

There are no fables in the Poets that ſeem more bold than theſe 
concerning the commerce between women and river Gods; but 
Euſtathius gives us a probable ſolution : I will tranſlate him lite- 
rally. It was cuſtomary for young virgins to reſort frequently to 
rivers to bathe in them; and the antients have very well explained 
theſe fables about the intercourſe between them and the water 
Gods: Receive my wirginity, O Scamander ! ſays a lady; but it is 
very apparent who this Scamander was: her lover Cimon lay 


| concealed in the reeds. This was a good excuſe for female 


frailty, in ages of credulity : for ſuch imaginary intercourſe be- 
tween the fair ſex and deities was not only believed, but eſteemed 
honourable. No doubt the ladies were frequently deceived ; their 
lovers perſonated the deities, and they took a Cimon to their 
arms in the diſguiſe of a Scamander. 

It is uncertain where this Enipeus flows: Strabo (ſays Euſta- 
thius) i imagines it to be a river of Peloponneſus, that diſembogues 
its waters into the Alphzus ; for the Theſſalian river is Eniſeus, 


and not Enipeus: this riſes from mount Othrys, and receives into 
it the Epidanus. The former ſeems to be the river intended by 


Homer, for it takes its ſource from a village called Salmone ; and 
what ſtrengthens this conjecture is the neighbourhood of the 
ocean (or Neptune in this fable) to that river. Lucian has made 
this ſtory of Enipeus the ſubje& of one of his dialogues. P, 
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Smooth flows: the gratle am with wanton 
pride, 0 | 2385 
And ; in ſoft mazes calls a Rm tide. | 
As on his banks the maid enamour'd roves, | 
The monarch. of the deep beholds and loves ; 
In her Enipaue form and borrow'd charms, 
The am'rous God deſcends into her arms: 30 
Around, a ſpacious arch of waves he throws, 
And high in air the liquid mountain roſ, 
Thus in ſurrounding floods conceal'd he proves 
The pleaſing tranſport, and compleats his loves. 
Then ſoftly fighing, he the fair addreſt, 29; 
And as he ſpoke, her tender hand he preſt. 
Fail happy nymph ! no vulgar births are .- - o 
To the prolifick raptures of a God: 
Lo! when nine times the moon renews s her horn, 
Two brother heroes ſhall from thee be born; zoo 
Thy early care the future worthies claim, 
To point them to the arduous paths of fame; 
But in thy breaſt th important truth conceal, 
Nor dare the ſefret of a God reveal : 
For know, thou Neptune view'ſt! and at my 
nod „ 
Earth trembles, and the v waves confeſs their God. 


This image is not from Homer, but from Fenton: 


Enipeus, ſwift from whoſe reclining urn 
| Rolls a delicious flood. 


Ver. 302.] This verſe is wholly interpolated by the crandator, | 
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He added not, but mounting fpurn'd the plain, 

Then plung'd into the chambers of the main. 
Now in the time's full proceſs forth ſhe brings 
Jove 's dread vicegerents, in two future kings; 316 
O'er proud Iolcos Pelias ſtretch'd his reign, 
And God-like Neleus rul'd the Pylian plain: 
Then fruitful, to her Cretheus' royal bed 
She gallant Pheres and fam'd /Efon bred : 
From the fame fountain Amythaon roſe, 315 
Pleas'd with the din of war, and noble ſhout of 
foes. 


There mov'd en with baughey charms, 
Who bleſt th* Almighty Thund' rer in her arms: 
Hence ſprung gens,” hence ae ae 

., 
— of Thebes, and men of Fraightyname: ; 320 


Ver. 307.] Or thus, with leſs ſuperfluity : | 
He ſaid, and plung'd beneath the foaming wave. 
She Pelias bare and Neleus, ſervants brave 
Of ſovereign Jove : that ſtretcht his wealthy reign | 
Oer wide Tolcus ; this, the Pyfian plain. | 
Ver, 319. Hence ſprung £mphion — —) The fable of Thebes | 
built by the power of muſick is not mentioned by Homer, and 
therefore may be ſuppoſed to be of later invention. Homer re- 
lates many circumſtances in-thefe fiort hiſtories differently from 
| his ſucceſſors; Epicaſte is called Jocaſta, and the tragedians have 
entirely varied the ſtory of Oedipus: they tell us he tore out his 
eyes, that he was driven from Thebes, and being conducted by 
his daughter Antigone, arrived at Athens, where entering the 
temple of the Furies, he died in the midſt of a furious ſtorm, and 
was carried by it into hell: whereas Homer directly affirms, that 
be continued to reign in 'Thebes after all his calamities. 
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Tho'.bold in open field, they yet ſurround/ 
The town with walls, and mound 964,08 
act mound ; 1090; r Hot g. Hr 
Here ramparts ſtood, there tow'rs roſe high. in ain 
And here thro' ſev'tr wide portals ruſh'd the war. 
There with ſaft ſtep the fair Alcmena trod, 325 
Who n Aer to the,thund' er 441 
— V 


13 


It —— to give a reaſon why the mother, and not the 
father, is ſaid to ſend the Furies to torment Oedipus, eſpecially 
becauſe he was the murderer of his father Laius: Euftathius an- 
ſwers, chat it was by accident that he ſlew Laius; but upon the 
diſcovery of his wickedneſs in marrying his mother Jocaſta, 
uſed Her with more barbarity and rigour than was neceſſary, and 
therefore the purſues him with her yengeance. Jocaſta and Hido 
both die after the ſame manner by their own. hands: I agree wich 


Scaliger, that kin has deſcribed _ more happily than 
Homer. 115 2777 


* Informis Ledi 1 trabe nei ab au. 5 
Ane 550 arb a d abe. ; 
There is nothing like the erm, Lei nodus in Homer: and as 
that Critick obſerves, tam atrox res aliguo verborum ambitu ftudicfius 
comprehendenda fuit. The ſtory of Oedipus is this: Laius bei 
informed by the oracle, that he ſhould be ſlain by his ſon, cafe 
Oedipus immediately to be expoſed by his ſhepherds to wild 
beaſts ; but the ſhepherds preſerved him, and gave him education: 
when he came to years of maturity he went towards Thebes in 
ſearch of his father, but meeting Laius by che way, and a quarrel 
ariſing, he flew. him ignorantly, and married Jocaſta his mother. 
This is the ſubject of two tragedies in Sophocles. . 
Ver. 325+]. As a ſpecimen of our Poet's adherence 0 his 
original, I ſhall give a commenſurate verſion of that portion of the 
Greek, correſponding to the beautiful couplet before us: 
5 Alcmene then, Amphitryon's ſpouſe, I ſaw " GR” + 
Who, mingling in th' embrace of ſovereign Joves . 
© Akides, daunileſs, lion- hearted, "IS, gta 
Vol. III. 1 « Lt ; 
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And Megara, who charm'd the fon of Jove, 
And ſoften'd his ſtern ſoul to tender love. 
Sullen and four with diſcontented mien 329 
Jocaſta frown'd, th' inceſtuous Theban queen; 
With her own ſon the join'd in nuptial bands, 
Tho' father's blood imbru'd' his murd'rous hands: 
The Gods and men the dire offence deteſt, 
The Gods with all their furies rend his ay 


In lofty Thebes he wore th' imperial crown, 335 
A pompous wretch ! accurs'd upon a throne. 


The wife ſelf-murder'd from a beam depends, 
And her foul ſoul to blackeſt hell deſcends ; ; 
Thenee to her ſon the choiceſt plagues ſhe brings, 
And the fiends haunt him with a thouſand ſtings. 

And now the beauteous Chloris 1 * 1344 
A we: —_ Atciphion” s youngeſt joy! 


Ver. 340. Here, I ſappoſe, our tranſlator had his eye on 
Fenton: | 
— — — — — fſhe, through fell deſpair, 


© _ Self-firangled, from the Hing. of mortal life 
Fled to the ſhade. 
This ſhort ory of Jocaſta is miſerably executed in the verſion 
before us. 
Ver. 341. — — The beauteour Chleoris 1 4 efery.] A Critick 
ought not only to endeavour to point out the beauties in the ſenſe, 
but alſo in the verſifcation of a Poet: Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus 
cites theſe two. verſes as peculiarly lowing and harmonious. 
Ka? XA vg, dd ag de, Thy oel MU, * 
| Tj . Ad KeS:, bt ene Vibe Na. 
There is not one elifion, nor one rough vowel or FOR but 
they flow along with the utmoſt e and the ay of of 
the Muſe equals that of Chlorls. 


N — 
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With gifts unnumber'd Neleus ſought her arms, 
Nor paid too dearly for unequall d charms; kT 
Great in Orchomenos, in Pylos great, 345 
He ſway'd the ſcepter with imperial ſtate. 
Three gallant ſons the joyful monarch told, 
Sage Neſtor, Perichmenus the bold, 

And Chromius laſt ; but of the ſofter race, 

One nymph alone, a miracle of grace. 330 


Ver. 344.] For this line, which is eminently beautiful and 
poetical, we are indebted to the taſte of our tranſlator only. 
Ver. 345. Great in Orchomenos — —] This is a very conſi- 
derable city lying between Bceotia and Phocis, upon the river 
Cephiſus: Homer calls it the Minyan Orchomenos, becauſe the 
Minyans an antient people inhabited it: it was the colony of theſe 
Minyans that failed to Iolcos, and gave name to. the Argonauts. 
Euftathius. © . 
Ver. 348. — — Periclimenus the bold.) The reaſon why Homer 
gives this epithet to Periclimenus may be learned from Heſiod : 
Neptune gave him the power to change himſelf into all ſhapes, 
but he was ſlain by Hercules: Periclimenus aſſaulted that hero in 
the ſhape of a bee, or fly, who diſcoyering him in that diſguiſe, 
by the means of Pallas, flew him with his club. This is the perſon 
of whom Ovid ſpeaks, but adds that he was flain in the ſhape of 
an eagle by Hercules. f 
% Mira Periclimeni mors eſt, cui Slot figuras Os 
| « Sumere quas vellet, rurſuſque reponere ſumptas, . 
«© Neptunus dederat,” &c. | 
Euphorion ſpeaks of him in the ſhape. of a bee or ty. * 


n ee, Heede ap D ne 
Ae. dure O e — . . 
Ver. 350.] So Chapman: | 
_  Rare-beautied Pero, ſo for forme exact, 
That Nature, to a miracle, Was rackt, 
es * 
2 
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Kings on their thrones for lovely Pero burn, 
The fire denies, and kings rejected mourn. 
To him alone the beauteous prize he yields, 
Whoſe arm ſhould raviſh from Phylacian fields 
The hetds of Iphyelus, detain'd in wrong; 355 
Wild, furious herds, unconquerably ſtrong! 
This dares a ſeer, but nought the ſeer . 
In beauty's cauſe illuſtriouſſy he fails; | 


Ver. 357+ This dares a: ſeer, &c.] This ſtory is related with 
great obſcurity, but we learn from the. xvth book that the name 
of this prophet was Melampus. clus was the ſon of Deioneug, 
and uncle to Tyro; he had ſei: d upon the goods of Tyro the 

mother of Neleus, among which were many beautiful oxen : theſe 
Neben; demands, but is unjuſtly « denied by W ; Neleus bad 

a daughter named Pero, a beauty who was courted by all 
"the neighbouring princes, t the father refuſes her unleſs ro the 
man who recovers theſe oxen from Iphyclus : Bias was in love 
With Pero, and perſuades hi brother Ne a prophet to 
* undertake the recovery; he attempts it, but ban vanquiſhed, is 
' thrown 1 into priſon ; but at laſt ſet at libe Nauk Iphyelus, 
Who was childleſs, how to procure flue. 1 upon this gave 

' him the oxen for 4 ward. f 


Not eee, eee explanation of this 
ftoty in Euflathius, which 1 will lay before. rea 
entertainment. Melampus, after he was 
truſted : to the care of a man and a woman; the man uſed him 
with mercy, and the woman with cruelty : one £444 heard a low 
noiſe, and a family of 9vorms in conference. (He underſtood the 
language of all the avimal creation, beaſts and reptiles.) Theſe 
worms were dife6urſirig hoe they had eaten through à great beam 
that lay over the head of Melanipus: he Hinnediately provides for 
his own ſafety, feigns a — and begs to be catried into the 
freſh air: the woman and the man — ty comply with this 
requeſt ; at which. inſtant che beam falling, kills the woman : an 
account of this is forthwith carried to Ipkyclus, who ſending for 
Melampus, aſks who he is? He tells him, a prophet, and that he 
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Twelve moons the foe the captive youth detains 
In painful dungeons, and-coercive chains; 360 
The foe at laſt, from durance where he lays 
His art revering, gave him back to day; 
Won by prophetick knowledge, to fulfill _ 
The ſteadfaſt purpoſe of th Almighty will. 
With gracetul port advancing now I ſpy d 365 
Leda the fair, the God- like Tyndar's bride: 


Hence Pollux ſprung who wields with furious 
{way 


The deathful gauntlet, matchleſs in | the fray +; 
— 


came for che oxen of Neleus: Iphyclus commands him to declare 
how he may have an heir! Melampus kills an ox, and calls all the 
birds of che air to feaſt on it; they all appear except the vulture; 
he propoſes the caſe to them, but they give no fatisfatory anſwer; 
at laſt the vulture appears, and gives Melampus a full information : 


upon this Iphyclus obtains a child, and Melampus the oxen of 
Neleus. | x 


Ver. 359-1] Thus Ogilby : ; | 1 
But him a woful fate, an "AS 15 | 
And: ruſticks more unmerciful detain. - 


Ver. 164; The feadfaft purpoſe of il. Almighty will.) Theſe 
words dg N izle BM, ſeem to come in without an connexjon | 
with the ſtory, and conſequently unneceſfarily ; but Homer ſpeaks | 
of it conciſely, as an adventure wel known f in his times, bak 
therefore not wanting a further explication: but Apollodorus Je 
lates the whole at large, lib. i. The reaſon why theſe words are 
inſerted is, to inform us that there were antient prophecies con- 
cerning Iphyclus, that it was decreed by Jupiter he ſhould have 
no children till he had recourſe to a propher, who explaining theſe 
prophecies to him, ſhould ſhew him how to obtain that bleſſing: 
in this ſenſe the will of ** may be ſaid to be fulfilled. P, 
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And Caſtor glorious on th' embattled plain 
Curbs the proud ſteed, reluctant to the rein: 370 
By turns they viſit this-etherial'ſky, 
And live alternate, and alternate die: 
In hell beneath, on earth, in heav'n above 
Reign the twin- gods, the fav 'rite ſons of Jove. 
There Ephimedia trod the gloomy plain, 375 
Who charm'd the mictarely _ the n 
ami: wi 
Hence Ephialtes, "Fs Goon Otus 10 
More fierce than giants, more wading giants * 


Ver. 371.] Our tranſlator is not excellent in this paſſage, 
which admitted poetical embelliſhment with eaſe. The reader 
will read Ogilby's efforts, without diſguſt: - 1 MN 

Theſe by. Jove's will alternate live, and dy ; 
This lies inurn'd, whilſt that aſcends the ſky : 
At once they riſe and ſet, this under ground, 
' Whilſt that in heaven remains, with glory erown'd. 


Ver. 372. And live alternate, and alternate die.] Caſtor and 
Pollux are called Awoxepor, or the ſons of Jupiter; but what could 
give occaſion to this tion, of their living and dying alternately ? 
Euſtathius informs us that it is a phyſical allegory: they repreſent 
the two hemiſpheres of the world ; the one of which is continually 
enlightened by the ſun, and conſequently the other is then in 
darkneſs : and theſe being ſucceſſively illuminated according to 
the order of the day and night, one of theſe ſons of Jupiter may 
be ſaid to revive when one part of the world riſes into day, and 
the other to die, when it deſcends into darkneſs. What makes 
this allegory the more probable i is, that Jupiter denotes, in many - 
N of Homer, the air, or the upper regions of it. F. 
Ver. 377.] Thus his author: 
Two ſons ſhe bare, but tranſient was their date! 
Fam'd Ephialtes, Otus like the Gods. 
Them foodful earth, o'er all igghze and grace 
Preeminent, except Orion, nr fa. 
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The earth o'erburthen'd end beneath their 
weight, | 
None but Orion e' er ſurpaſs d their height: * 


The wond'rous Mg had ſcarce nine winters 
told, | 


When high in air, tremendous to behold, 
Nine ells aloft they rear'd their tow” "ring head, . 


And full nine cubits broad their ſhoulders ſpread. 


Ver. 383. Nine ells aloft 35 rear d their tow'ring . 3 This | 
is undoubtedly a very bold fiction, and has been — by ſome 
Criticks as monſtrous, and praiſed by others as ſublime. It may 
ſeem utterly incredible that any human creatures could be nine 
ells, that is, eleven yards and a quarter in height, at the age of 
nine years. But it may vindicate Homer as a Poet to ſay that he 
only made uſe of a fable, that had been tranſmitted down from 
the earlieſt times of the world; for ſo early the war between the 
Gods and Giants was ſuppoſed to be. There might a rational 
account be given of theſe apparent incredibilities; if I might be 
allowed to ſay what many authors of great name have conjectured, 
that theſe ſtories are only traditional, and all founded upon the 
ejection of the fallen angels from heaven, and the wars they had 
with the good angels to regain their ſtations. If this might be 
allowed, we ſhall then have real giants, who endeavoured to take 
heaven by aſſault; then nothing can be invented by a Poet ſo 
boldly, as to exceed what may juſtly be believed of theſe beings: 
then the ſtories of heaping mountain upon mountain will come 
within the bounds of credibility. But without having recourſe to 
this ſolution, Longinus brings this paſſage as an inſtance of true 
fublimity, chap. vi. He is proving that the ſublime is ſometimes 
found without the pathetick, for ſome paſſions are mean, as fear, 
fadneſs, ſorrow, and conſequently incapable of ſublimity; and on 
the other hand, there are many things great and ſublime, in which 
there is no paſſion; of this kind is what Homer A. Concerning 
Ons, and Ephialtes, with ſo much boldneſs.” 


„ 
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proud of their ſtrength and more than mortal ſize; | 


The Gods thay challenge, and alle the ſkies; ; 386 
| — 

| Tho Gods they challenge, b ot 

And 4 what he adds concerning the ſucceſs of theſe Hip is fill 


bolder. 
Had they to manhood grown, the bright abodes 7 
Of heav'n had ſhook, and Gods been heap'd 1 1 
Via was of the opinion of Longinus, for he has imitated Homer. 
; Hie & Aloidas geminos immania vidi Hin bil 
% Corpora, qui manibus magnum reſcindere cœlum 
«« Apgreſſi, ſuperiſque Jovem detrudere regnis. 
Macrobius, lib. v. Saturn. cap. xiii. judges theſe verſes to be 
inferiour to Homer's in majeſty ; in Homer we have the height 
and hreadth of theſe giants, and he happily paints the very ſize 
of their limbs in the run of his poetry; two words, iii, and 
inan, almoſt make one verſe, defignedly choſen to expreſs 
their bulk in the turn of the words; but Virgil ſays only i immania 
corpora, and makes no addition concerning the giants, omitting 
entirely the circumſtance of their ſize: Homer relates the piling 
hall upon hill ; Virgil barely adds, that they endeavoured to ſtorm 
the heavens. 

Scaliger is firm 1 faithful to Virgil, and vindicates his fa- 
vburite in the true ſpirit of criticiſm. I perſuade myſeif he glances 
at Macrobius, for he cavils at thoſe inſtances which he produces 
a» beauties in Homer; L give his anſwer in his own words. Ad. 
mirantur Grarculi pueriles menſuras ; nimis ſepe cogor exclamare, aliud 
M Gre aclum circulatorem, aliud regiæ orationis authorem : indignam 
2 Jud-majeftate Virgilius hanc minutam ſuperftitionem, Ac. 

- Euſtathius remarks. that the antients greatly admired the exact 
proportion. of theſe giants, for the body is of a due ſymetry, 
when the [thickneſs is three degrees leſs than the height of it. 
According to this account the giants grew one cubit every year, 
in bulk, and three in height. Homer ſays, that they fell | by. the 
ſhafts of Apollo, that is, they died ſuddenly ; but other vriters 
relate, that as they were hunting, Diana ſent a tag bezeeen them: 


at-which both at once aiming their weapons, and ſhe withdrawing 
the ſtag, they fell by their own darts. Zelt. rr bn ei 3 
Ver. 385.] Dryden, at En, vi. 876. laing. bog en 
Who dar' d in fight the Thunde wh. RE 


Jed bis heaven, and force om the ſky. 
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Heav'd on Olympus tott'ting Offa ſtood > 
On Offa, Pelion nods with all his wood; 
2 were 1 n had: _— to mankood 
3 0 1 had — on his throne. 399 


Ver. 725 — — On ge tott ring % od, 9. 'Strabo 
takes notice of the judgment of Homer, in plating the mountains 
in this order; they all ſtand in Macedonia; Olympus is the largeſt, 
and therefore he makes it the baſis upon which Offa ſtands, that 


being the next to Olympus in magnitude, and Pelion being W 


leaſt is placed above Offa, and thus they fie. Vvel 
follows a different regulation ; | 

« Ter ſunt conati imponere pelion Oſſe, | 

«« Seilicet atque Offie frondoſum imponere Olympum.“ 

Here the largeſt mountain is placed uppermoſt, not ſo naturally | 

as in the order of Homer. 1 is a peculiar beauty in the 
former of theſe verſes, in which Virgil makes the two vowels in 
conati imponere meet without an eliſion, to expreſs the labour and 
ſtraining of the giants in heaving mountain upon mountain. I 
appeal to the ear of every reader, if he can pronounce theſe two 
words without a pauſe and ſtop; the difficulty in the flow of the 
verſe excellently repreſents the labour of the giants ſtraining to 
ſhove Pelion upon Offa. Dacier remarks that Virgil follows the 
ſituation of the mountains, without regarding the magnitude; ; 
thus Pelion lies firſt on the north of Macedonia; Oſſa is the 


ſecond, and the rb "6 nt but ſhe PI ama method 


Homes Pa EE 
rofl r : 
but'Fenton : X 
— —— — — and on Offa Pelion pird, 
Torn from the baſe 'avizh all its woods. | 
Ver. 389.) Miton has fatniſhed us with a fine ſpecimen 4105 
of 1 Kali paribr, in Paradiſe Loft, vi. 218. | 
Reſounded; and; bal earth been then, al earth 
| Had 40 her c Me 07 = 
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But ere the harveſt of the beard began 

To briſtle. on the chin, and promiſe man, 

His ſhafts Apollo aim'd ; at once they ſound, _ 

And ſtretch the giant-monſters o'er the ground. 
There mournful Phædra with fad Procris 

moves, _— 

Both beauteous ſhades, both hapleſs i in their loves ; 

And near them walk'd with ſolemn pace and Ws 

Sad Ariadne, partner of their woe ; 

The royal Minos Ariadne bred, 

She Theſeus lov'd ; from Crete with Theſeus fled ; 

Swift to the Dian iſle the hero flies, 07 

And tow ' rds his Athens bears the lovely prize; 


7 ” 


i Ver. 391.] | 80 Prior, as quoted in Johnſon's diftionary : 
on thy chin the ſpringing beard began 
To ſpread a doubtful down, and promiſe man. 


Ver. 395-] / \ Theſe ta couplets are wrought with nent in- 
genuity from the following unadorned ſentence of his Ker: 


Phædra and Procris there I alſo ſaw, 
And beauteous Ariadne. | 


Ver. 402. Aud ton rd his Athens Jeers the Fe? anz Homes 
juſtifies Theſeus from any crime with relation to Ariadne, he is 
guilty of no infidelity as ſucceeding Poets affirm ; ſhe died ſud- 
denly in Dia, or Naxos (an iſland lying between Thera and Crete); 
Diana flew her at the inſtigation of Bacchus, who accuſed her to 
that Goddeſs, for profaning her temple by too free an intercourſe 
with Theſeus ; this Homer calls papripin Awvor. Clymine was a 
daughter of Mynias, Mæra of Prœtus and Antæa, who having 
made a vow to Diana of. perpetual virginity, broke it; and thore- 
fore fell by that Goddeſs, |; Phædra Was vife co Tbeſeus, and fell 
in love with her ſon Hippolytus. Eriphyle was the daughter of 
Talaus and Lyſimache, wife of the prophet ;Amphiaraus ; who 
being bribed with a collar of gold by, Polynices, obliged ber 
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There Bacchus with fierce rage Diana fires, 
The Goddeſs aims her ſhaft, the nymph expires. 
There Clymenè, and Mera I behold, 40g 
There Eriphile weeps, who looſely ſold | 

Her lord, her honour, for the luſt of gold. 
But ſhould I all recount, the night would fail, 
Unequal to the melancholy tale: 0 b. 
And all- compaſing reſt my nature craves, 410 
Here in the court, or yonder on the waves; 
In you I truſt, and in the heav'nly pow'rs, 
To land Ulyſſes on his native ſhores. 

He ceas'd : but left ſo charming on their ear 
His e chat liſt' ning ſtill they ſeem'd to hear. 


— 
huſband to go to the war of Thebes, though ſhe knew he was 
decreed to fall before that city : ſhe was * by her ſon Alemæon. 
Euſtathius. 
Ulyſſes when he concludes, ſays it is time to repoſe 
Here in the court, or yonder on the waves. 
To underſtand this the reader muſt remember, that in the beginning 


of the eighth book all things were prepared for his 1 
voyage, or as it is there expreſſed, - 


— — — —— — Ev'n now the gales 
Call thee abroad, and ſtretch the ſwelling fails. 
So that he defires to repoſe in the ſhip, that he may begin. his 
voyage early in the morning. | of 
Ver. 408, ] Chapman's verſion, with little adjuſtment, i is accurate: 
But all the heroes' daughters and their wives, 
That then encountered me, exceeds my might 
Io name or number. 
Ver. 410.] This conplet is finely executed. 
Ver. 414. He crasd. but left fo charming on their car 
| | His VOICE prey —1 
J cannot tell whether this pauſe, or break in * narration of 
Ulyſſes has a good effect or not; whether it gives a relief to the 
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Till riſing up, Arete filence broke, 416 
Stretch'd qut her mee hand, and thus the 
ſpoke : 
| What wond'rous man iq n ſends us in our 
| gueſt! 

Thro' gc thi here: hind cinfett 
His comely port, his ample frame expreſs 426 
A manly air, majeſtick in diſtreſs. 


S. wv - « 
* 2 . 1 


reader, or is an unexpected diſappointment of the purſuit of the 
ſtory ? But certainly what is inſerted during this ſhort interruption, 
is particularly well choſen; it unites the epiſode with the main 
action, and ſhews how it contributes to the end of the Odyſſey, 
in influencing the Phzacians not only to reſtore Ulyſſes, but 
reſtore him with wealth and honour, which is the aim of the whole 
Poem. | P. 

Ver. 415.] Our tranſlator has very happily transferred the 
language of Milton from a paſſage in Paradiſe Loſt, which was 
formed more immediately from one in Apollonius Rhodius; but 
of that, as well as of two others ſimilar in the Crito and Menexenus 
of Plato, this verſe of Homer, now . us, was the firſt 
| foundation: Par. Loſt, viii. 1. 


The angel ended, and in Adam's car 
So charming left bis voice, that he a while 
Thought him ſtill ſpeaking, fill food 2 to hear. 

Ver. 416. — — Aret? filence brate.] Euſtathius obſerves, that 
the two motives which the Queen uſes to move the Phæacians to 
liberality, is the relation Ulyſſes has to her, as her peculiar gueſt, 
(for Nauſicaa firſt recommended him to the queen's Protection) 
and their own wealth: (for fo he Tenders Teas®- N Inet TANG» 
and Pacier follows his interpretation) I have adventured to tranſ- 
late it differently, i in this ſenſe: «© It is true, he is my peculiar 
* gueſt, but you all ſhare in the honour he does us, and therefore 
« it is equitable to join in his aſſiſtance; then ſhe cloſes her 
ſpeech with reminding them of their abilities 3 which in the other 

lenſe would be tautolog . P. 
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He, as my gueſt, is my: peculiar care, 
You ſhare the pleaſure, - then in bounty ſhare; 
To worth in miſery, a rev'rence pay, 
And with a gen'rous hand reward his ſtay; 425 
For ſince kind heav'n with wealth our realm has 
bleſt, * - 
Give it to heav'n, by aiding the diſtreſt. 
Then fage Echeneus, whoſe grave, rev'rend 
The * of e bad filver'd o'er with ſnow, 
a 1 | f ; 
Ver. 3 Thus Fenton: 12 
2 — Peculiar him my gueſt: 
I ftyle. ors 
Ver. 423.J wade renders, 
And though our gueſt, yet. bene 
Ver. 4 l e With a gen raus hand reward his ftay.] This 
Iam is the true meaning of the paſſage ; Ulyſſes had 
phans. a deſire — to go aboard, and the queen draws 
an argument from this to induce the Phæacians to a greater contri- 
bution, and Ulyſſes to à longer ſtay; ſhe perſuades them to take 
time to prepare their preſents, which muſt occaſion the ſtay of 
Ulyſſes till they are prepared. They might otherwiſe (obſerves 
Dacier) have pretended to comply with the 1 impatience of Ulyſſes, 
and immediately diſmiſſed him with a ſmall gratuity, under the 
pretext of not having time to prepare a greater. It muſt be con- 
feſſed, to the reproach of human nature, that this is but too juſt 
a pidture of it : ſelf-intereſt makes the great very ready to gratify 
their petitioners with a diſmiſſion, or to ca with them to their 
diſadvantage. P. 


Ver. 427.] This ſentiment is nst from Homer, but from 
Solomon, Prov. xix. 17. He, that hath pity upon the poor, 
«« lendeth unto the Lord.“ 

_ Yer. 428.] Take a literal verſion of the cus lines in Homer: 

Them Echineus, hero hoar, beſpake ; ' 
Advanc'd-in-years o'er all Phzacia's race: 
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Mature in wiſdom roſe : Your words, he cries, 
Demand' obedience, for your words are wiſe. 431 
But let our king direct the glorious: 1 Oe | 


To gen'rous acts; our part is to obn. 
While life informs theſe limbs, (the king 
reply'd). 


Well to deſerve, be all my cares * 'd: 435 
But here this night the royal gueſt detain, 

Till the ſun flames along th' ætherial plain: 
Be it my taſk to ſend with ample ſtores 

The ſtranger from-our hoſpitable ſhores : 

Tread you my ſteps ! Tis mine to lead the race, 
The firſt in glory, as the firſt in place. 441 
| Towbom the prince: This night with joy I ſtay, 
O monarch great in virtue as in ſway ! 

If thou the circling year my ſtay controul, 

To raiſe a böunty noble as thy foul ; 445 
ſo that our trandator cloſely followed Fenton: 

Uproſe Echeneus then, whoſe wavy locks 


Silver with age, adorn'd his reverend brow, 
Fraught with nature. counſel. | 
Ver. 429. ] Gay, in his Fables, ſays very prettily, 
His head was luer d oer with age. 
but to talk of r is a ridiculous 1 intermixtore 
of i incongruous figures. | | 
Ver. 441.] So Fenton: 
— — — — ne you fhall confeſs | 
The firſt in bounty, . 
after Pope 3 in the ſpeech of Sarpedon to Glaucus : 
The firſt in valour, as the firſt in place. 
Ver. 444. 1f thou the circling year, &c.] This ſpeech of Ulyſſes 
has been condemned by the Criticks, as avaricious ; and therefore 
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The circling year I wait, with ampler ſtores 
And fitter pomp to hail-my-native-thores:'/'(;/ ; 
Then by my realms due homage would be paid: 
For wealthy kings are loyally obey'd dll! 
O king! for ſuch thou art, and ſure thy blood 

Thro' veins (he cry'd) of royal fathers flow'd; 451 
Euſtathius judges it to be ſpoken artfully and complimentally ; 
Didymus, with a well-bred urbaniĩty, or xapwle; : I ſee nothing 
mean in it; what Ulyſſes ſpeaks proceeds from the gratitude of 
his ſoul; the heart of a brave man is apt to overflow while it 
acknowledge; an obligation. Spondanus imagines that Ulyſſes 
may poſſibly ſpeak jocoſely, and aſks if it is probable that he could 
be induced to ſtay from his. country out of a mean conſideration 
of a few preſents, who had already preferred it to immortality ? 
But in truth, Ulyſſes never behaves with levity ; and it would 
give us an ill idea of that hero, ſhould he return the united kind- 
neſs of the peers of Phæacia with ſcorn and deriſion: beſides, 
Ulyſſes values theſe preſents no otherwiſe than as they may contri- 
bute to his re-eſtabliſhment in his country ; for he directly ſays, 

So by my realms due homage ſhould be paid, n 

A wealthy prince is loyally obey'd. * 
This is an evidence, that the words of Ulyſſes flow not from ſo 
baſe a fountain as avarice, but that all his thoughts and actions 
center upon his country. $ 

Ver. 448.] Thus his aa | 

More reverend then to all men ſhall I be, 

And dear, who ſee me come from Ilion home: 
but our tranſlator has degraded the ſentiment by following Chap- 
man : | 


And dearer to my people, i in, whoſe loves 
The richer evermore the better proves : 


or rather Ogilby: 
Then they would all me love and honour more ; 
Baubjects contemn their princes when grown poor. 
Ver. 450.] This ſpeech is executed without elegance or fide» 
bty ; and particularly the former half. | 


Wie is thy voice, and noble is thy heart. 435 


Fall before Troy. and nobly pre the plain ? 


the nn is * 


ſuppoſes Alcinous to look upon theſe relations as fables, contrary 


(who always was a poet in thoſe ages, and ſung the exploits of 
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Unlike thoſe yagrants who on falſehood live, 
Skill'd: in ſmooth tales, and artful. to — 


Thy better ſoul abhors the liar's part, 5 


Thy words like muſick eV ry breaſt — 
Steal! thro” the ear, and win upon the ſoul; 
Soft, as ſome ſong, divine, thy ſtory flows, 

Nor better could the muſe record thy woes. 

But ſay, upon the dark and diſmal coaſt, - 15 
Saw ft thou the worthies of the Grecian hoſt ? 
The god-like leaders who in battle ſlain, 


1 - 


Ver. 454. Thy better foul abbors the lars part 
Vie ii thywaice - — 
This is an inſtance of the judgment of Homer. i in „ futainiog his 
characters. The Phæacians were at firſt deſcribed as a credulous 
people, and he gives us here an inſtance of. their credulity, for 
they ſwallow all theſe fables as ſo many realities. The verſe in 


| in} ply nech iniwr, in? N gerte fold. 5 
Which 4 thinks was uſed by Alcinous, to tell Ulyſſes that 
his fables were ſo well laid together as to have the appearance of 
truth; Dacier follows him, and (as uſual) delivers his opinion as 
her own ſentiment. - But this cannot be Homer's intention, for it 


to the univerſal character of their ignorant credulity ; I rherefore 
am perſuaded that brd trio ſignifes the pleaſantneſs or beauty of 
his relation, and @peri; jo0da} the integrity of his heart in oppo- 
fition to the character of a liar, or perhaps his wiſdom in general: 

and this excellently agrees with his reſembling him to a'mufician, 


heroes, &c. to the-lyre.) In this view the ſweetneſs of the muſick 


repreſents the agreeableneſs of the narration, and the ſubject of 
the muſician's ſong the ſtory of his adventures. | P. 
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And lo! a length of night behind remains, 

The ev'ning ſtars ſtill mount th* æthetial plains. 

Thy tale with captures I could hear thee tell, 466 

Thy woes on earth, the wond'rons| ſcenes in 

hell, k 

Till in the vault of ee en 

And the ſky reddens with the riſing day. 
O worthy of the pow'r the Gods aſſign'd, 416 

(Ulyſſes thus replies) a king in mind! | 

Since yet the early hour of night allows 

Time for diſcourſe, and time for ſoft repoſe, 

If ſcenes of miſery can entertain, 

Woes I unfold, of woes a diſmal train. 453 

Prepare to hear of murther and of blood ; 

Of god-like heroes who uninjur'd ftood 

Amidſt a war of ſpears in foreign lands, 

Yet bled at home, and bled by female hands. 
Now ſummon'd Proſerpine to hell's black 

hall 480 

The heroine ſhades; they vaniſh'd at her call. 

Ver. 468.] This couplet is ſpun from two words only of Homer 
 —divine morning—with moſt licentious amplification; and is bor- 
rowed either from Pope or Dryden, but my memory cannot recall 
the ftation of the paſſage. 

Ver. 472.] . Our tranſlator, with all the reſt, ſeem to miſrepre- 
ſent their author here, and iggonſiſtently with verſe 410. This 
appears to me the true meaning of Homer: There is indeed 
«« time for a long relation, though it in alſo a proper time for 


«« reſt. However, if you ſtill wiſh to hear .“ 
Vor. III. K 
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When lo! advanc'd the forms of heroes ſlain 
By ſtern Ægyſthus, a majeſtick train, ( 
And high above the reſt, Atrides preſt the plain, 
He quaff d the gore: and ſtraight his ſoldier 
knew, tt 05 
And from his eyes pour d down the tender dew; 
His arms he ſtretch'd; his arms the touch deceive, 
Nor an the fond embrace, embraces give: 
His ſubſtance vaniſh'd, and his ſtrength decay d, 
Now all Atrides is an empty ſhade. 499 
Mov'd at the fight, I for a ſpace reſign” d 
To ſoft affliction all my manly mind 
At laſt with tears O what relentleſs mn 
Imperial phantom, bow'd thee to the = | 
Say while the ſea, and while the tempeſt raves, 49; 
Has fate, opprefs'd thee in the roaring waves, 
Or nobly ſeiz d thee in the dire alarms 
Of war and ſhughter, and the claſh of arms? 
Ver. 482. 1 Thus Ogilby: | 


And others throng'd about me of his FH 
That by Egiſthus in his court were Hain. | 
This introductory part to the ſpeeches is beautiful nage. 
but poor in our tranſlation. | 
Ver. 493.] This ſpeech is miſerably executed, both in point. 
of elegance and fidelity : but as Pope was not the artiſt, the reader 


will excuſe in me a leſs minute attention to improprieties and 
defects innumerable : 


For ſhould I all recount, che night would fail, 
- Unequal to the melancholy tale. | 


And excellent reſources are left to the lovers of . and pry 
ciſion in Fenton and Cowper. 


g 


i 
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The ghoſt returns: O chief of hurnankind . 
For active courage and a patient mind; es 
Nor while the ſea, nor while the totay raves, 
Has fate oppreſs'd me on the roaring waves! 
Nor nobly ſeiz d me in the dire alarms, 

Of war and ſlaughter, and the claſh of ares; 
Stab'd by a murd'rous hand Atrides dy'd, 505 
A foul adult'rer, and a faithleſs bride; | : 
Ev'n in my mirth and at the friendly feaſt, * 1 
O'er the full bowl, the traitor ſtab'd his gueſt ; 
Thus by the gory arm of ſlaughter falls 
The ſtately ox, and bleeds within the ſtalls 5 10 
But not with me the direful murther ends, 
Theſe, en une their _ they x were my 
Thick as the boars, which dme katiitious lord 
Kills for the feaſt, to crown'the nuptial board. 
When war has thunder'd with its loudeſt ſtorms, 
Death thou haſt ſeen in all her ghaſtly forms ; 516 
In duel met her, on the liſted ground. 
When hand to hand they woundreturn for wound ; 
But never have thy eyes aſtoniſh'd view'd 

So vile a deed, ſo dire a ſcene of blood. 529 


Ver. 507.) The reader may compare book iv. verſe 715. 
Ver. 512.] Thus more literally, and, . better: 
Their rage inceſſant ſlaughter'd all my friends. 

Ver. 519. This couplet is not accurate, nor equal to the 
merit of the preceding, which are poetical. Homer's meaning 
may be thus Wan. n 

| K 2 
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Ev'n in the flow of joy, when now the bowl 
Glows in our veins, and opens ev'ry foul, 
We groan, we faint ; with blood the dome is dy'd, 
And o'er the pavement floats the dreadful tide— 
Her breaſt all gore, with lamentable cries, 525 
The bleeding innocent Caſſandra dies! 

Then tho” pale death froze cold in ev'ry vein, 
My ſword I ſtrive to wield, but ſtrive in vain; 
Nor did my trait'reſs wife theſe eye - lids cloſe, 
Or decently in death my limbs compoſe. 530 
O woman, woman, when to ill thy mind 

Is bent, all hell contains no fouler fiend: 

And ſuch was mine! who baſely plung d her ſword 
Thro' the fond boſom. where ſhe reign'd ador d! 
Alas! I hop'd, the toils of war o'ercome, 53; 
To meet ſoft quiet and repoſe at home; 
Deluſive hope! O wife, thy deeds diſgrace 
The perjur'd ſex, and blacken all the race; 
And ſhould poſterity one virtuous find, 

Name Clytemneſtra, they will curſe the kind. 340 


— 
This dreadful ſcene with horrors yet unknown 
'Thine eye had view'd. 
The pathetic parts in this ſpeech required a better artiſt. 
Ver. 522.] Rather, 
— — —— and opens all the ſoul. 
Ver. 539. Aud fbould Pofferity one virtuous find, 
Name Cltemngftra, they will curſe the kind.] 
There cannot be a greater ſatyr upon the fair ſex than this whole 
conference'betwten Ulyſſes and Agamemnon. Terence 2s fallen 
into the fentimert with Homer. 
« AXdepol, nz nos zque ſumus omnes inviſæ viris 
** Propter paucas, quz omnes faciunt diguz ut videamur mals. 3 
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O injur'd ſhade, I cry'd, what mighty woes 
To thy imperial race from woman roſe ! 
| —— | 
But how is this to be reconciled to juſtice, and why ſhould the 
innocent ſuffer for the crimes of the guilty ? We are to take notice, 
that Agamemnon ſpeaks with anger, an undiftinguiſhing paſſion, 
and his words flow from reſentment, not reaſon ; it muſt be con- 
feſſed that Agamemnon had received Ja provocation, his wife 
had diſhonoured his bed, and taken his life away; it is therefore 
no wonder if he flies out into a vehemence of language; a Poet is 
obliged to follow nature, and give a fierceneſs to the features, 
when he paints a perſon in ſuch emotions, and add a violence to 
his colours. | 
It has been objected that Homer, and even Virgil, were enemies 
to the faireſt part of the creation; that there is ſcarce a good 
character of a woman in either of the poets: but Andromache in 
the Iliad, and Penelope, Arete, and Nauſicaa in the Odyſſey, are 
inſtances to the contrary. I muſt own I am @ little at a loſs to 
vindicate Ulyſſes in this place; he is ſpeaking before Arete and 
Nauſicaa, a queen and her daughter; and entertains them with a 
ſatyr upon their own ſex, which may appear unpolite, and a want 
of decency ; and be applied by Alcinous as a caution to beware of 
his ſpouſe, and not to truſt her in matters of importance with his 
ſecrets; for this is the moral that is naturally drawn from the fable. 
Madam Dacier gives up the cauſe, and allows the advice of not 
truſting women to be good ; it comes from her indeed a little un- 
willingly, with I <will not ſay but the caunſel may be right. I for my 
part will allow Ulyſſes to be in an hundred faults, rather than lay 
ſuch an imputation upon the ladies; Ulyſſes ought to be conſidered 
as having ſuffered twenty years calamities for that ſex in the cauſe 
of Helen, and this bly may give a little acrimony to his 
language. He puts it indeed in the mouth of Agamemnon ; but 
the objection returns, why does he chuſe to relate ſuch a ſtory 
before a queen and her daughter ? In ſhort, I think they ought to 
have torn him to pieces, as the ladies af Thrace ſerved Orpheus. P. 
Ver. 541. — — bat mighty woes 
To thy imperial race from woman roſe!] 
Ulyſſes here means Aerope the wife of Atreus, and mother of 
Agamemnon, who being corrupted by Thyeſtes, involved the 
whole family in the utmoſt «of wh - Euftathius. N. 
| 3 
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By woman here thou tread'ſt this mournful ſtrand, 

And Greece by woman lies a deſert land. 
Warn'd by my 4lls-beware, the ſhade replies, 

Nor truſt the ſex that is fo rarely wiſe; 546 

When earneſt to explore thy ſecret breaſt, 

Unfold ſome trifle, but conceal the. reſt. 

But in thy conſort ceaſe to fear a foe, 


For thee ſhe feels ſincerity of woe: 550 
When Troy firſt bled beneath the Grecian arms 
She ſhone unrival'd with a blaze of charms, 
Thy infant fon her fragrant boſom preſt, 

Hung at her knee, or wanton'd at her breaſt ; 
But now the years a'num'rous train have ran; ; ; 5 
The blooming boy 1 is ripen'd into man; 


——＋·— 
Pope in his Elegy: 
What can atone (o/ . Beit / ) 
Thy fate unpity d, and thy rites unpaid? 
"And our tranſlator here ſeems to have had his eye on Fenton: 
— —— —— O ye powers! by women's wiles 
| Jove works ſure bane to all th' imperial race 
4 | Of Atreus ſtill : for Helen's vagrant luſt 
| Greece mourns her ft ates diſpeopled. 


The foilowing attempt is literal: 


Ye Gods I ſure thandering Jove to Atreus' 1 race 

| Shews hate peculiar ; ſuch their women's ichemes 
| by Of old! In numbers we for Helen fell : 

| Thy wife for thee far diſtant wrought this plot. 


Ver. 548.] A good line; nor is Ogilby eee 
Nor to thy wife thy ſecrets e're reveal; 
Feed her with tales, but thy concern conceal. 


Nothing is wanting here, but the poliſh of modern harmony. 
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Thy eyes thall ſee him burn with noble fire, 
The fire-ſhall bleſs his fon, the ſon his fire ; 
But my Oreſtes never met theſe eyes, 
Without one look the murther'd father dies; x60 
Then from a wretched friend this wiſdom learn, 
Ev'n to thy queen diſguis'd, unknown, return ; 
For fince of womankind fo few are juſt, 

Think all are falſe, nor ev'n the faithful truſt. 


But ſay, reſides my ſon in royal port, 565 
In rich Orchomenos, or Sparta' s court? 


Or fay i in Pyle ? for yet he views the light, 


Nor glides a phantom thro' the realms of 
night, 


Then 1: Thy ſuit is vain, nor can I a9 
If Jer he breathes in realms of chearful ns 5 * 


Ver. 558.] An elegant verſe, but ill Aird with tameneſs and 
ſuperfluity: a remark applicable to other couplets in this ſpeech, 
which is executed with ſome delicacy, but no ſuitable fidelity. 


Ver. 565. But fay, refides my ſon — —] Euftathius gives us 
the reaſon why Agamemnon mentions Pyle, Sparta, 'and Orcho- 
menos, as places where Oreſtes might make his refidence : Sparta 
was under the dominion of his brother Menelaus : Pyle, of his 
old friend and faithful counſellor Neſtor ; and Orchomenos was a 
city of great ſtrength, and therefore of great ſecurity. We may 
evidently gather from this paſſage what notion the antients had 
concerning a future ſtate: namely, that perſons after death were 
entirely ſtrangers to the affairs of this world; for Oreſtes his ſon 
had ſlain his murderer Ægyſthus, and reigned in peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of his dominions ; when Agamemnon is ignorant of the 
whole tranſaſtion, and defires Ulyſſes to give him information. P. 
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Or pale or wan beholds theſe nether ſkies ? 
Truth I revere; for Wiſdom never lies. 

Thus in a tide of tears our ſorrows flow, 
And add new horrour to the realms of Woes | 
Till fide. by fide along the dreary coaſt. 
Advanc'd Ae and Patroclus ghoſts. 78 
A friendly Pair! near theſe. the * Pylian e 
And tow ' ring 6 r. an menen ord | 

. 21 Very poor indeed! Tale a verbal cn of 
the ſpeech: Ae mn; + 0 

Arrides ! why this queſtion? 11 or dead, 5 
Tuo me unknown: nor good is EE: 
which Fenton has extended to five verſes. 

Ver. 576. — — Achille? and Patraclus! gba} 3 lets no 
opportunity paſs of celebrating his hero Achilles, he cannot fail 
of awakening our attention to hear the ſtory of this great man 
after nts. hp of whom alive we ſaw ſuch' wonders. Beſides, the 


Poet pays an honour to true friendſhip : the perſon whom Achilles 
beſt loved on earth, is his chief companion in the other world : 
a very ſtrong argument to cultivate friendſhip with ſincerity, 
Achilles here literally fulfils what he promiſed in the Iliad. 
If in the melancholy ſhades below 
The flames of friends, and lovers ceaſe to glow, 
Vet mine ſhall ſacred laſt; mine undeeay'd. 
Burn an thro' death, and animate my ſhade. P, 
Ver. 577.] The fr// clauſe of this verſe is an obvious and 
almoſt A * reflection in this ne, but not — by 
ton: ; 
2 ——— + Thanh dens came, 
With' his aſſociates moſt in life belov d, 
Paithful Patroclus, and ln 
Of Neſtor, great in arms. 
] Hall preſume to preſent the reader with a more accurate 


* Antilochus. 
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War was his joy, and pleas'd with loud alarms, 
None but Pelides brighter ſhone in arms. 582 
Thro! the thick gloom his friend Achilles — 
And as he ſpeaks the tears deſcend in depp. 
Com'ſt thou alive to view the Stygian bounds, 
Where the wan ſpectres walk eternal rounds 3; / 
Nor fear'ſt the dark and diſmal waſte to tread, 385 
Throng'd with pale ghoſts, familiar with the dead? 
To whom with ſighs: I paſs theſe dreadful gates 
To ſeek the Theban, and conſult the Fates: 
For ſtill diſtreſt I rove from coaſt to coaſt, 
Loſt to my friends, and tb my.country lads; 599 
But ſure the eye of Time beholds no name 
80 bleſt as thine in all the rolls of fame; 
Alive.we hail'd thee with our guardian Gods, 
And _ thou rul'ſt a king in theſe own 


— 


tranſlation of this eres, though the difult be encreaſed by 
reading the execution of another artiſt. 
Thus we in mutual converſe penſive ſtood, 
While ftream'd our eyes the ſympathetic flood: 
His ſtately ſhade Pelides then uprear'd ; 
With him his friend, and Neſtor's ſon, appear'd ; 
Great Ajax too, of all the Græcian name 
In manly grace unpeer d. but by Achilles“ fame. 
Me the fleet warriour's ſhade that inſtant knew; 
And from his lips, with ſighs, theſe accents flew. | 
Ver. 591.] This unuſual figure our tranſlator borrowed from 
Fenton : | 
— — —-- -- bat the Gods to your high high. worth 
Ever propitious, crown their favourite chief 
Wich choicer bleſſings, than the qe of Time 
Yet ſaw conſerr d, or future ſhall behold. 
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Talk not of ruling in this dob rous gloom, 595 
Nor think vain words you wid can Irma 790 
doom. iii el 5 
Rather I chuſe laborĩouſſy Wente 14 1 u 
A weight of woes, and breathe' . td air, 

A ſlave to ſome poor hind that toils for bread; 599 


Than e 1 monarch of the dead. 
— : 
"Ver. 599. 4 flovi to ſome poor eh das bread; \ - 

Dar reign the ſcepter d monarch of the dead.], 
Nothing fore can give ug a more diſadvantageous image of a future 
fate, * ſpeech which Homer puts into the mouth of ſo 
great a hero as Achilles. If the Poet intended to ſhew the vanity 
of that deſtructive glory which i is -purchaſed by the ſword, and 
read a lecture to all the diſturbers of mankind, whom we abſardly 
honour as heroes, it muſt be allowed he has done it effectually: 
if this was not his deſign, the remark of Plato 3 Repub. is nat 
without a foundation ; he there proſcribes 'this whole paſſage as 
dangerous to morals, and blames the Poet for making Achilles ſay 
he prefers miſery and ſervitude to all the honours which the dead 
are capable of enjoying. For what, Tays he, can make death 
more terrible to young perſons? And will it not diſpoſe them to 
ſuffer all calamities to avoid it, deter them from expoſing them- 
ſelves to danger, even in defence of their country, and teach them 
to be cowards and ſlaves ? Lucian was of Plato's opinion, for he 
mentions this paſſage, and ridicules it in his Dialogues, Dacier 
gives a different turn to it, and endeavours to ſhew that there is no 
danger of ſuch conſequences, as Plato draws from it: « Achilles, 
adds ſhe, ſpeaks directly contrary to his declared ſentiments and 
oy 7 and therefore there is no danger he ſhould perſuade 
* mankind to prefer ſervitude before death, when he himſelf died, 
<« rather than not revenge his friend Patroclus. Such words which 
&« are contradicted both by the ſentiments and actions of him that 
« ſpeaks, have on the contrary a very good effect. But I cannot 
come into her opinibn; I will let Ackitleranfwer-for himſelf out 
of Lucian; In the other world I was ignorant, ſays he, of the 
« ſtate of the dead, I had not experienced the difference between 
* the two ſtates, when I preferred a liutle empty glory to life,” 
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But ſay, if in my ſteps my ſon proceeds, 
And emulates his God- like father's deeds? 
If at the claſh of arms, and ſhout of foess, 
Swells his bold heart, his boſom nobly glows! JL 
Say if my ſire, the rev rend Peleus reigns beg 
Great in his Pthia, and his throne maintains; 
Or weak and old, my youthful arm Waden 
To fix the ſeepter ſteadfaſt in his hands? 
O might the lamp of life rekindled burn, | 
And death releaſe me from the ſilent urn! 610 
This arm that thunder'd oer the Phrygian plain, 
And ſwell'd the ground with eee = the 
7 fan {i 25 n £7 
Should vindicate my injur'd father's 8 
Cruſh the proud rebel, and aſſert his claim. 
| | 
This is an anſwer to what Dacier advances, for Achilles ſpeaks 
with experience, and yet prefers miſery and life before glory and 
death. I know not how to vindicate Homer, unleſs it be a vindi- 
cation to ſay, that he wrote according to the opinions that anti- 
ently prevailed, in the world; or that like Hercules, while the 
vehicle of Achilles is in this ſtate of horrour, his ſoul may, be in 


heaven; eſpecially ſince he received divine honours after death, 
as well as Hercules. Tull. Nat. Deor. 3. Aftypalea 3 
tim colit, qui ſi Deus gt, & Orpbeus, c. | a P. 
An admirable couplet this! worthy of Pope himſelf, 
Ver. 608.] Here he follows Fenton: 
A <weak contemn'd old man, wanting my arm 
To hold his ſceptre firm ? that arm! which erſt, 
Warring for Greece, beftrew'd the Phrygian plains 
With many a proweſs'd knight! Would heaven reſtore 
The ſame puiſſant form, I'd ſoon avenge 
His injur'd age, and re-afert his claim. 
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Il}uſtrious ſhade, (I. ery d) of Peleus' fates! 61; 
No circumſtance the yoice of Fame relates: 
But hear with pleas d attention the: renown, 
The wars and wiſdom of thy gallant ſon: 
With me from-Scyros to the field of fame 
Radiant in arms the blooming hero came. 620 
When Greece allembled all het hundred ſtates 
To ripen counſels, and decide debate 
Heav'ns! bow he charm'd n. a flow of 
' ſenſe, (13 1101 
And won the heart with * a 7 
He hiſt was ſeen, of all the peers to riſe, 623 
The third in wiſdom where they all were wiſe ; 


Ver. 616.) A well-tuned ca would prefer, J think, a different 
arrangement of the words: in 


'The voice of Fame no * N relates. 


ver. 619,] Some fine verſes follow in this place, * 
from various paſſages of the verſion of the Iliad. 


Ver. 626. The third in wiſdom — —)] I have not veutured t 
wider the Greek literally; Ulyſſes ſays that Neoptolemus was fo 
wiſe, that only he himſelf and Neſtor were wiſer; a truth that 
would appear more graceful, if ſpoken by any other perſon than 
Ulyſſes. But perhaps the Poet puts theſe words into his mouth, 
only becauſe he is ſpeaking to the Pheacians, who loved them- 
ſelves to boaſt, and were full of vain-glory ; and conſequent!y 
they could not think ſelf-praiſe a crime in Ulyſſes ; on the con- 
trary, it could nat fail of having a very good effect, as it ſets him 
off as a perſon of conſummate: wiſdom. 

The Poet excellently ſuſtains the character of Achilles i in this 
interview; in the Iliad he is deſcribed a dutiful ſon, and always 
expreſſing a tender affeQion for his father Peleus; in the Odyſſey 
he is drawn in the ſame ſoft colours: in the Iliad he is repreſented 
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But when to try the fortune of the day, 

Hoſt mov'd tow'rd hoſt in terrible array, 

Before the van, impatient for the fight, 

With martial port he ſtrode, and ſtern delight; 630 

Heaps ſtrew d on heaps doneath his Ms 

And monuments of dead deform'd the we 

The time would fail ſhould I in order tell 

What foes were vanquiſh'd, and what numbers 
fell: | 


How, loſt thro' love, Eurypylus was ſlain, 635 
And round him bled his bold Cetzan train, 


„ 


as a man of a ſtrong reſentment; in the Odyſſey, he firſt imagines 
that his-father ſuffers, and upon this imagination he e 
takes fire, and flies into threats and fury. 
Diqdht, lib. vi. relates, that Peleus was expulſed from his king- 
dom by Acaſtus, but that Pyrrhus the ſon of Achilles afterwards 
revenged the injury. . 

Ver. 631.] Or thus, with a correcter rhyme: 

Heaps pid on heaps his faulchion mow'd around. 

Ver. 635. How, loft thro love, Eurypylas was flain.] It muſt 
de owned that this paſſage is very intricate: Strabo himſelf com- 
Plains of its obſcurity : the Poet (ſays that author) rather pro- 
Poſes an @vigmua, than a clear hiſtory : for who are theſe Cetzans, 
and what are theſe preſents of women? And adds, that the gram- 
marians darken, inſtead of clearing the obſcurity, But it is no 
difficulty to ſolve theſe objections from Euftathius. 

It is evident from Strabo himſelf, that Eurypylus reigned near 
the river Caicus, over the Myfians, and Pliny confines it to 
Teuthranes ; this agrees with what Ovid writes, Metam. ii. 
| % — Teuthtantzuſque Caicus.” 

And Virgil ſhews us that Caicus was a river of Myſia, Georg. iv. 

Saxoſumque ſonans Hypanis, Myſuſque Caicus.”* 
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To Troy no hero came of nobler line, 


Or if of nobler, Memnon, it was thine. 


ben d 
But what relation hos Caicus to the Cetæans? Heſychius 3A 
us, that they are a people of Myſia, ſo called from the river 
Cetium, which runs through their country 3 Kirmes, tives Muc, 
and T5 mappioriog Mule. Kyriog, This river diſcharges itſelf into 
the Caicus, and conſequently the Cetæans were Myfians, over 
whom Eurypylus reigned. It would be endleſs to tranſcribe the 
different opinions of writers cited by Euſtathius; ; ſome read the 
verſe thus: | 


XyTH08 Aloe Y , Hire dfv. 


Then the meaning will be, How they fell far from their wives, 
for the ſake of @ reward ; that is, for their pay from Hector, who, 
as it appears from the Iliad, taxed the Trojans to pay the auxili- 
aries, one of whom was Eurypy lus. Others think the word ſigni- 

fies, Great of fature, and in this ſenſe we find it uſed in the firſt 
line of the fourth Odyſſey. 


— — Aaxidaipor Knlviooau. 


But I have followed the firſt opinion, as ene 1 probable 
and natural. 


But how are we to explain the ſecond objection, or yu 
N dopo? Some (ſays Euſtathius) underſtand the expreſſion as 
applied to Neoptolemus, and not Eurypylus ; namely, Eurypylus 
and his ſoldiers fell by means of the gifts of women; that is, 
Neoptolemus was led to the war by the promiſe of having Her- 
mione in marriage, the daughter of Menelaus, which promiſe 
occaſioned the death of Eurypylus, by bringing Neoptolemus to 
the fiege of Troy, Others underſtand it to be ſpoken of a golden 
vine, ſent by Priam to his ſiſter Aſtyoche the mother of Eurypylus, 
to induce her-to perſuade her ſon to undertake this expedition to 
Troy, where he was flain by the ſon of Achilles; this vine was 
ſaid to be given to Tros the father of Priam by Jupiter, as a re- 
compence for his carrying away his ſon Ganymede to be his cup- 
bearer; but this is too much a fable to be followed. Others more 
probably aſſert, that Priam had promiſed one of his daughters to 
Eurypylus, to engage his aſſiſtance in the war; and this agrees 
very well with Homer 5 manner of writing in many places of the 
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When Ilion in the horſe tecerv'd her doom, 
And unſeen armies ambuſh'd in its womb; 640 
Greece gave her latent warriours to my care, 


'Twas mine on Troy to pour th' impriſon'd war: 
Then when the boldeſt boſom; beat with fear, 
When the ſtern eyes of heroes dropp'd a tear; 
Fierce in his look his ardent valour glow'd, 645 
Fluſh'd in his cheek, or fally'd in his blood ; 
Indignant in the dark receſs he ſtands, © + 
Pants for the battle, and the war demands; 

His voice breath'd death, and with a martial air 
He graſp'd his ſword, and ſhook his ne ring 


** | ll 650 


0 N 
- 


Niad ; and there is a great reſemblance between Eurypylus in the 
Odyſſey and Othryoneus in the Hiad, lib. xiii, 461, 
Caffandra's love he ſought, with boaſts of pow'r, 
And promis'd conqueſt was the proffer'd dow'r. 


Spondanus cites a paſſage from Dictys, lib. iv. that yery well 
explains theſe difficulties : Inter que tam lata, (nimirum mortem 


Achillis, c.) Priamo ſupervenit nuncius Eurypylum Telephi filium ex 
My/ia adwventare, quem rex multis antea illectum præmiis, ad poftre- 


num oblatione Caſſandræ confirmaverat, addiderat etiam auream 
witem, & ob id per populos memorabilem. P. 


Ver. 637. ] This couplet wants nothing but fidelity af, to 
make it delicately beautiful, Thus his author: 
In form exact, and comelineſs, and grace, 
Excell'd alone by Memnon's de face. 
Ver. 650. 80 Fenton: 
— — — — — but graſping fierce 


His ſpear and faulchion, for the combat yew 
Inpatient. 
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And when the Gods our arms with ne 
- - crown'd, 
When Troy's proud bulwarks — upon the 
, ee 
Greece to reward her ſoldier's valine toils 
Heap'd high his navy with unnumber'd fpoils. 
Thus great in glory from the din of war 655 
Safe he return'd, without one hoſtile ſcar ; 
Tho' ſpears in iron tempeſts ram'd around, 
Vet innocent they play d, and guiltleſs of a wound. 
While yet 1 ſpoke, the ſhade with tranſport | 
glow'd, 
Roſe in his majeſty and nobler "ay EN tis 
With haughty ſtalk he fought the diſtant glades 
Of warriour kings, and join'd th' illuſtrious ſhades. 
Now without number ghoſt by ghoſt aroſe, 
All wailing with unutterable woes. 


Ver. 658.] This is taken from a verſe in the Iliad, iv. 633. 

| And ſwords around him innocently play: 

nor have other beautiful expreſſions in this ſpeech any other origin; 
which to inveſtigate to their reſpective ſtations, were a work of 
minute and ignoble diligence. 

Ver. 659.] The rhyme is inaccurate ; otherwiſe, this paſſage, 
which is incomparably noble and ſublime in the Greek, is not 
meanly executed. I hke Chapman, however, better : 

This made the ſou! of ſwift Achilles tread- 
A march of glorie, through the herbie mead, 
For joy to heare me ſo renowne his ſon; 
And vaniſht ftalking. 

Ver. 664.] Or, with more fidelity : 
All wailing, eager all to tell their woes. 
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Alone, apart, in diſcontented mood 653 

A gloomy ſhade, the ſullen Ajax ſtood ; 

For ever ſad with proud diſdain he pin'd, 

And the. loſt arms for ever ſtung his mind: 

Tho! to the conteſt Thetis gave the laws, 

And Pallas, by the Trojans, judg'd the cauſe. 670 
, . 1 9 oY 4 : | ' * 


Ver. 666.) Or 
With ſullen wrath, the ſhade of Ajax ſtood. 
Ver. 668.] Thus? 
Achilles' arms trill rankled in his mind. 
Ver. 669. The” to the conte Thetis gave the laws, 
u Pallts, by the Triad, jagd the cauſe. 1 
There are two particulars which want explication in theſe verſes: 
how did Thetis give the law to the conteſt between Ajax. and 
Ulyſſes? add how could the Trojans be made judges to detet- 
mine between two Grecian heroes? Thetis the mother of Achilles 
was a Goddeſs, and out of honour to her, the chiefs of the Grecian 
army propoſed the arms of her fon as & reward to the moſt worthy ; 
and poetry, to give a magnificence to the ſtory, introduces the 
Goddeſs as acting in perſon what is done upon her aceount. 
Thetis may properly be ſaid to be defirous that the memory of 
her ſon ſhould be honoured ; and Homer to expreſs this deſire 
poetically, tells us it was the act of that Goddeſs, to propoſe the 
erms of Achilles as a reward to. the moſt worthy of the Grecian 
heroes, 


The ſecond difficulty is fully explained by Euſtathius : Agamem- 
non finding it an invidious affair to give the preference to any one 
of the Grecian heroes, and being willing to avoid the reproach 
of partiality, commanded: the Trojan priſoners to be brought be- 
fore the whole army, and aſked from which of the two heroes, 
Ajax or Ulyſſes, they had received the greater detriment ; they 
immediately replied from Ulyſſes ; thus the; Trojans adjadged the 
cauſe, The Poet adds, that. this: was' done. by Minerva ; that j is, 
the affair was conducted with wiſdom, the reſult of which in 
poetry is uſually aſcribed to © the Goddeſs of it; and no doubt but 

Vot. III. L 
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O why was I victorious in the ſtrife ; 

O dear-bought honour with ſo brave a life! 

With him the ſtrength of war, the ſoldiers pride, 

Our ſecond hope to great Achilles dy'd! 

Touch'd at the fight from tears I ſcarce re- 

frain, e 

And tender ſorrow thrills in ev*ry vein; 

Penſive and fad I ſtand, at length accoſt, 

With accents mild th* inexorable ghoſt. ; 
Still burns thy rage? and can brave ſouls reſent 

Ev'n after death ? Relent, great ſhade, relent ! 

Perifh thoſe arms which by the Gods decree 681 

Accurs'd our army with the loſs of thee ! . 

With thee we fell; Greece wept thy hapleſs 

fates; 

And ſhook aſtoniſh'd thro? her hundred ates ; 

Not more, when great Achilles preſt the ground, 

And breath d his manly ſpirit thro the wound. 686 

O deem thy fall not ow'd to man's decree, 

Jove hated Greece, and puniſh'd Greece in thee! 

the Goddeſs of wiſdom muſt always prefer wiſtiom to mere 

valour, or an Ulyſſes to an Ajax. This. deciſion is related in a 


very different manner by other Poets; in particular, by Ovid in 
his Metamorphoſis ; but Lucian in his Dialogues agrees with 


Homer in every point very circumſtantially ; and conſequently, 
with fame eite; but wha I bye her fad hn cxpais tht 


dialogue of Lucian, as well as this paſſage of Homer. P. 


Ver. 675.] This is enormouſly paraphraſtical, to dilate inte 
Four lines a fingle verſe of his author: ' 


Him then with ſoothing words I thus beſpake. 
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Turn then, oh peaceful turn, thy wrath contraul, 
And calm the raging tempeſt of thy foul. 690 

While yet I ſpeak, the thade diſtains to ſtay, 
In filence turns, and 1 . OO 


Vit | 
PS | 0 7 


Ver. 690. } 80 Fenton: 
Approach, and a fable to me vouchſfaſe 
Milch audience, calwing thy. cm uu rage- 
This ſpeech. is very, well done, in à manner creditgble ta the 
caſte and ingenuity of our tranſlator. 


Ver. ka — — The ſhade diſtains to fay, 
Is flence te, and Jules fialts away.) 

This ſilence of Ajax yas very much aqmired by the antients, 
and Longinus propoſes it as an inſtance of the true ſablimity of 
thought, which ſprings from an elevation of ſoul, and not from 
the dition ; for a man may be truly ſublime without ſpeaking a 
word: thus in the fllence of Ajax there is fomething more noble, 
than in any thing he could poſſibly have ſpoken. .. Monſieur Rapin 
agrees with Longinus: the ſtubborp untractable Ajax (ſays that 
author) could not have made a better return to the compliments 
full of ſubmiſſion which were paid him by Ulyſſes, than by a diſ- 
dainful and contemptuous filence : Ajax has more the air of gran- 
deur and males when he ſays nothing, than when the Poet 
makes him ſpe Virgil was ſenſible of the beauty of it, and 
paints Dido in the attitude of Ajax. Fraguier. infinitely prefers 
the filence of Dido to that of Ajax ; ſhe was a woman diſappointed 
in love, and therefore no wonder if ſhe was greatly paſſionate, 
and funk under the weight of the calamity ; but Ajax was a hero, 
and ought tp have freed himſelf by his courage from ſuch an un- 

oth degree of reſentment. But to me there appears no weight 
in this objection: we muſt remember what an hero Ajax i is, a 
ſour, ſtubborn, untractable hero; and upon all occaſions given to 
taciturnity ; this is his univerſal and notorious character through 
the whole Iliad: the Poet therefore adapts his deſcription to it, 
and he is the ſame Ajax in the Odyſſey as he was in the Ihad. 
Had this bean ſpoken of any other hero, the criticiſm had been 


rs Ajax this ſtubborn ſilence is proper and noble. . 
; L 2 
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Touchꝰ' d at his ſour retreat, thro' deepeſt ni ght, 
Thro' hell's black bounds I had purſu d his flight, 
And forc'd the ſtubborn: ſpectre to reply; 695 
But wond'rous viſions drew my curious eye. 
High on a throne tremendous to behold, 

Stern Minos waves a mace of burniſh'd gold ; 
Around ten thouſand thouſand ſpectres ſtand 
Thro' the wide dome of Dis, a trembling band. 
Still as they plead, the fatal lots he rolls, 501 
Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilty ſouls. 

There huge Orion of portentous ſize, 

Swift thro' the gloom a giant-hunter flies; 


Ver. 696.) A loan from Fenton: 
— — — — —. but I refrain'd, 
For other vin dre my curious eye. 
Ver. 700.] This alſo is from Fenton: 


= — — trembling whilſt he weigh'd 
Their pleaded reaſon. 


Ver. 701. Still as they plead _ —1 The expreſſion in the 
Greek is remarkable, "Hparc:, gare T1; that is, ſtanding and 
« ſitting ;?* this is to be referred to different perſons ; the irairy; 
were the ourbixara}, or perſons who pleaded the cauſe of the gillty 
or innocent before the infernal judges: the 3a were the perſons 
for whom they pleaded, or thoſe who were about to receive judg- 
ment. I doubt not but this was a cuſtom obſerved in the courts 
of judicature in the days of Homer. -- Eufathius, P, 

Dryden, at the parallel paſſage, En. vi. 584. | 

Round, in his urn, the blended balls he rolls, 
+ Abfolves the juſt, and dms the guilty fouls. 

Ver. 704. = — Orion of portentous f 
; ' © Swift thro" the gloom'a 3 
The diverſion of this infernal hunter may ſeem extraordinary in 
purſuing the ſhades of beaſts; but it was the opinion of the aati- 
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A pond'rous:mace of braſs with direful ſway 705 
Aloft he whirls, to cruſh the ſavage prey; 
ents, that the ſame paſſions to which men were ſubje& on earth 
continued with them in the other world; and their ſhades were 
liable to be affected in the ſame manner as their bodies: thus we 
frequently ſee them ſhedding tears, and Siſyphus (weats? in rolling 
the ſtone up the mountain. Virgil, | 
* Stant terra defixze haſte, paſſimque ſoluti 

« Per campos paſcuntur equi, quæ cura nitentes 

* Paſcere equos, eadem ſequitur tellure repoſtos. 
And N 

| « Curz non ips& in morte relinquunt.” 

I cannot but d. be of opinion that Milton has far ſurpaſſed both the 
Greek and the Roman Poet, in the deſcription of the employment 
of the fallen angels in hell, as the ideas are more noble and ſuit» 
able to the characters he deſcribes. 

Part on the plain, or in the air ſublime 

© Upon the wing, or in ſwift race contend, 

As at th* Olympian games or Pythian fields: 

Part curb the fiery ſteeds, or ſhun the goal 

With rapid wheels, or fronted brigades form. 

Others with vaſt 'Typhzan rage more fell 

Rend up both rocks, and hills, and ride the air 

In whirlwind : Hell ſcarce holds uproar, 

— — — — — Others more mild 

Retreated in a ſilent valley, fing 

With notes angelical to many an harp, 

Their own heroick deeds = —— 

The ſong was partial, but the harmony | 

Suſpended Hell, and took with raviſhment 

The thronging audience, &s. | * 


Our Poet is much indebted to Fenton, whoſe execution of this 
paſſage is very maſterly, and will gratify the t 


Orion next. view d: 4. brexen mace. : | 72 
Invincible he bore, in fierce purſuit. = 
* + be ew, S 

3 | * 
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Stern beaſts in trains that by his truncheon fell, 
Now griſiy forttis, ſhoot o'er the lawhs of hell. 
There Tityus large and long, in fetters bound, 
O' erſpreads nine acres of infernal ground; 
While habitant of earth; whoſe griſy forme 
He urg'd in chace the flowery mead along. 
Ver. 709. There Tin — —] It is needleſs to mention that 
Virgil has adorned his deſcent into hell with moſt of theſe fables 


borrowed from Homer; it is equally unneceſſary to relate what 
antiquity ſays of theſe fabled perſons, and their hiſtoxies ; but 


the moral of them all is obſerved by Euſtathius, and fully 


explained by Lucretius, which I will lay together from Mr. ** 
den's tranſlation. of a 

— — The diſmal tales that poets tell ny 

Are verify'd on earth, and not in hell ; 

No Tantalus looks with a fearful eye, N 

Or dreads th' impending "7 to craſh him from on high; 

No. Tityus, torn by vultures, lies in hell, 

Nor could the lobes of his rank liver ſwell | g 

To that prodigious maſs, for their eternal meal. 

But he's the Tityus, who, by love ©: Wha 

Or tyrant- paſſion preying on his breaſt, | a 

And ever anxious thoughts, is robb'd of reſt. 

The Siſyphus is he, whom noiſe and ſtriſe 

Seduce from all the ſoft retreats of Tife, 

To vex the government, diſturb the laws: 

Drunk with the fumes of popular applauſe, 

He courts the giddy crowd to make Fit great, 

And ſweats and toils in vain, to mount the ſoy'reign ſeat, 

For ſtill to aim at . and ſtill to fail, 

Ever to ſtrive, jak 75 never to prevail, d 

What is it but in reafon's true account, 

To heave the ftone agaitift the riſing mount ? 
I will only add the reafon from Euſtathius, why Tity os was fabled 
to be the ſon of the earth; it was from his being immerſed in 
worldly cares, and fron hid ceitbfing all bis Affections upon the 
earth, as if he bes Pang from it; dm 1. afloced to by the 
expreſſion «oro is dard. Spondanus gives us another reaſon; 
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Two rav'nous vultufes, furious for their food, 
Scream o'er the fierid, and riot in his blood. 
Inceſlant gore the liver in his breaſt, t, 
Th' immortal liver grows, and gives th immortal 


" 
Fl - — 


Elara being pregnant by Jupiter, he to avoid the jealouly of Juno 
concealed her in a cavern of the earth, where Tityds being botfi, 
is fabled to be the ſon of the earth: he adds, that the fiction of 
his covering nine acres, arofe from that ſpice of ground which 
was encloſed for his place of burial. Perhaps the tory of Tantalus 


was invented ſolely to paint the nature of a covetous perſon, who 
farves amidſt plenty, like Tantalus in the midft of water. Thus 


Horace applies it, Satyr i. v. 70. 
« Tantalus a labris ſitiens fugientia captat 


* Fhkimina., Quid tides? mutato nbthitre de te 
Fabula narrator. Congeſtis undique faces 
Indormis inhians, & tanquam parcere ſacris_ 
| This paragraph owes conſiderable obligation to Dryden, as the 
reader will diſcover ; En. vi. 804. 
There Tityus was to ſee, who took his birth 
From heaven ; his nurſing from the foodful earth. 
Here his gigantic limbs, with large embrace, 
2 nine acres of infernal ſhace 3. | 


A ravenous vnlture in his open'd fide - 
Her crooked beak and cruel talons try d: 


Still for the growing liver digg d his breaf; 

The growing liver Kill ſapply'd the feof, 

Still are his entrails fruitful-ro their pain: 

Th jmmortal hunger laſts, ih immortal food remains. 
Ver. 712.] This verſe is highly ſpirited and poetical. "IP" 

The familh'd cagle freams, and paſſes by. 
Ver. 713.] So Fenton: 

— — —— — aud with 5 

For ravine bent, unintermitting gear! 

His lr. 

L 4 
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For as o'er Panope's enamell'd plains - 135 
Latona journey d to the Pythian fanes, 
With haughty love th' audacious monſter ſtrove 
To force the Goddeſs, and to rival Iv. 
There Tantalus along the Stygian bounds 
Pours out deep groans 4 _ mn all * re- 
., ſounds) 720 
Ev'n in the circling floods refreſhment craves, 
And pines with thirſt amidſt a ſea of waves: 
When to the water he his lip applies, 
Back from his lip the treach'rous water * 
Above, beneath, around his hapleſs head, 525 
Trees of all kinds delicious fruitage ſpread ; 
There figs ſky-dy'd, a purple hue diſcloſe, 
Green looks the olive, the pomegranate glows, 
There dangling pears exalted ſcents unfold, 
And Ak apples ripen into gold ; 730 
— ——_—_ | 


Ver. 719.) The diction of this paragraph is- moſt happily 
. Preciſe and elegant in the original; and Mr. Cowper has ſucceeded 
in giving a very juſt idea of the phraſeology to an Engliſh reader, 
His verſion is highly commendable here. 
Yer. 722.] Our Poet treads in the ſteps of Fenton; 
— — yer with afflictive drought 
Taba? while ever as he bows _ 
To fip refreſhment, from his parching thirſt 
The guileful <vater glides. = | 
Ogilby's verſion conveys à better notion of Homer's language: 
| Who thirſty, oft as he deſired todrink, * 
Dry ſands appear, and nn . N 
Beneath his feet. 


Ver. 757 Com with his and verſe 730. ve. and 1 
N pare 92.0 
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The fruit he ſtrives to ſeize : but blaſts — 
Toſs it on high, aud whirl it to the ſkies. 

I turn'd my eye, and as I turn'd ſurvey d 
A mournful vifion ! the Siſyphian ſhade ; |. 


With many a weary ſtep, and many a groan, 135 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round ſtone ; 
Ver. 732.] A beautiful line, but not without Fenton: [ev 
— —— — — hen be tries to ſeize. 
The copious fruitage fair, a ſudden guſt 
Whirls it aloof amid th incumbent gloom. 

Ver. 736. Up the high bill he heaves a huge round flone.) This 
is a very remarkable inſtance of the beauty of Homer's verfifi- 
eation ; it is taken notice of by Euſtathius, but copiouſly explained 
by Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus, in his treatiſe of placing of words. 
| Ads flzexaGoila , afhalen, 

Hes © ul. oxnplouear®» yoo Te el. Tt, 
Adar Aw ben — 


Here (ſays Dionyfius) we ſee in the . and diſpoſition of the 
words the fact which they deſcribe; the weight of the ſtone, and 


the ſtriving to heave it up the mountain: to effect this, Homer 


clogs the verſe with ſpondees or long ſyllables, and leaves the 
vowels open, as in xda, and in aw ofox:, which two words it is 
impoſſible to pronounce without heſitation and difficulty; the very 
words and e 

the pronunciation, to expreſs the heavineſs of the ſtone, and the 
difficulty with which it is forced up the mountain. To give the 
Engliſh reader a faint image of the beauty of the original in the 
tranſlation, I have loaded the verſe with eee and 
theſe almoſt all begin with aſpirates. 


Vp the high hill he heaves a huge round fone. 
Homer is no leſs happy in deſcribing” the ruſhing down of the 
one from the top of the mountain. 
2 Adv il idorJe au AZts e 
Isi it not evident, (continues Dionyſius) that the ſwiftneſs of the 
verſe imitates the celerity of the ſtone in its deſcent ; nay, that 
the verſe runs with the greater rapidity ? What is the cauſe of 


bles are heavy, and as it were make reſiſtance in 


Again the reſtleſs ord bis toil renews, 
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The huge rbhnd ſtone ieſulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuvus down, een Fa . 
ground $113 1 28 Di; 


* 
1 


Duſt mounts in elbuds, and freat deſcends 111 
dews. 74 
N ow I the ſtrength of n behold, 


A tow'ring ſpectre of gigantick mould, 
A ſhadowy form ! for high in heav'n's abodes 


Himſelf reſides, a God among the Gods; 


this ? It is becauſe there is not one monoſyllable in the line, and 
but two diſſyllables, ten of the ſyllables are ſhort, and not one 
ſpondee in it, except one that could not be avoided at the con- 
eluſion of it; there is no hiatus or gap between word and word, 
no vowels left open to retard the celerity of it: the whole ſeems 
to be but one word, the ſyllables melt into one another, and flow 
ns Ie the utmoſt rapidity in a torrent of dactyls. I was too 
e of the beauty of this not to endeavour to imitate it, 
though unſucceſsfully : I have therefore thrown it into the ſwift- 
neſs of an Alexandrine, to make it of a more proportionable 
number of ſyllables with the Greek. ' 
I refer the reader * a fuller explication of theſe verſes I 


Dionyfius. 


Ver. 737.] The ohraſe reſulting with a bouad is intolerable. 


The next line reſembles en at the third book of 


Which urg'd, and labour'd, and fore'd up with pain, | 
Recoils, and rowls impetuous down, and ſmokes along the plain, 


Ver. 743. — — Hercules, 4 hadeuy form. J This is the Fer 


; formerly referred to in theſe annotations, to prove that H 


was in heaven, while his ſhade was in the infernal regions; 4 ; 4 full 


evidence of the partition of the human compoſition into three 
Less tle body is barzecl in the earth; the image or le, 
5 c 


ends into the feglons of the depatted; and the foul, or the 


divine part of man, is feteited "into Heaven: thus the body of 


a 
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Thete in the bright aſſemblies'of' the ſkies, - 442 
He r quaſts,. and Hebe crowins his joys . 
And clang their pinions with terrifck ſound; 
Gloomy. as night he ſtands, in act to throw , 
Th' aerial arrow from the twanging bow. 759 
Around his breaſt a wond'rous zone is roll'd, 
Where woodland monſters grin in fretted gold, 
There fullen lions ſternly ſeem to roar, 

The bear to growl, to foam the tuſky boar, 
There war and havock and deſtruction Rood, 355 
And vengeful murther red with human blood. 
Thus terribly adorn'd the figures ſhine, 
Inimitably wrought with {kill divine. 


Hercules was conſumed. in che flames, his image. is in bell, an 
his ſoul in heaven. There is a beautiful moral couched in the 
fable of his being martied to Hebe, or youth, after death: to 


imply, that a perpetual youth, or a reputation which never grows 


old, is the reward of thoſe heroes, who like Hercules emp 
their courage for the good of human-kind.. b 
So Fenton: | 
Lind the vidonary: fonkiance view'd 
Of Hercules, a:;fadowy form. 
Ver. 748. ] So his coadjutor : | 
. Surrounding ghoſts, —_ the region wing | 
Vexatious, while the threatening image Hands, 
_ Gloomy as night, from his bent battle-bow 
In ad to let - atrial arrow fly, 
Athwart his breaſt a military zone 
| Dreadful he wore ; where griun d in frundgeld . 
Grim woodland 


Javages. 
"Yam. 758. Inimitably wrought with ſill i This wary is 


n 2 > 
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The mighty ghoſt advanc'd with awful look, 


n obs 


not ae obſcurity; ; Euftathin gives us ever!! interpretations 
of it. * 


M Trmoajun®-, ny” An e bed. 


The negative 1, by being repeated, ſeems to be redundant; and 
this in a great meaſure occaſions the difficulty ; but in the Greek 
language two negatives more ſtrongly deny; this being premiſed, 
we may read the verſe as if the former wy were abſent, and then 
the meaning will be, He that made this zone, never made any 
« thing equal to it,“ as if we ſhould ſay, that Phidias who made 
the ſtatue of Jupiter never, made any other ſtatue like it ; that is, 
he employed the whole power of his {kill upon it. Others under- 
ſtand the verſe as an execration : Oh never, never may the hand that 
made it, make any thing again ſo terrible as this zone! and this will 
give ſome reaſon. for the repetition of the negative particles. 
Dacier approves of this latter explication, and moralizes upon it: 
It proceeds (ſays ſhe) from a tender ſentiment of humanity in 
Ulyſſes, who wiſhes that there may never more be occaſion for 
ſuch a deſign, as the artiſt executed in this belt of Hercules: that 
there may be no more giants to conquer, no more monſters to 
tame, nor no more human blood to be ſhed. I wiſh that ſuch a 
pious and well natured explication were to be drawn from the 
paſſage ! But how is it poſſible that the artiſt who made this zone 
ſhould ever make another, when he had been in his grave ſome 
centuries? (for ſuch a diſtance there was between the days of 
Hercules and Ulyſſes ;) and conſequently it would be impertinent 
to wiſh it. I have therefore followed the former interpretation. 
I will only add, that this belt of Hercules is the reverſe of the 
girdle of Venus ; in that, there is a colle&ion of every thing that 
is amiable g in this, ee of horrours; but both are maſter, 
pieces in their kind. P. 

The words of Homer, ſo little underſtood by his tranſlators, 
are extremely plain, and may be thus rendered verbatim: The 
« artiſt, who rankt that belt in the number of his performances, 
4 had no need to give, not even a fingle ſpecimen of his ſkill 
* beſides.” Why ? becauſe this _w_ would er kin 
pre · eminent in his art. 
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O exercis'd in grief! by arts refin'd! 
O taught to bear the wrongs of baſe mankind ! | 
Such, ſuch was I! ſtill toſt from care to care, 
While in your world I drew the vital ar! 
Ev'n I who from the Lord of thunders roſe; 565 
Bore toils and dangers, and a weight of wWoes; 
To a baſe monarch ſtill a ſlave confin'd, 
(The hardeſt bondage to a gen'rous mind 1 
Down to theſe worlds I trod the diſmal way, 769 
And dragg'd the three-mouth'd dog to upper day; 
Ev'n hell I conquer'd, thro' the friendly aid 
Of Maia's offspring and the martial Maid. 
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Ver. 761.] Thus Fenton: 
O exercisd in grief, illuſtrious ſon 
Of good Laertes! | 
Ver. 762.] Thus Pope, in a paſſage of ſuperlative magnif- 
cence ; Imitations of Horace, epiſt. ii. 1. 16. 
Clos'd their long glories with a figh, to find 
Th' unwilling gratitude of baſe mankind. 
Ver. 764.] Homer ſays, 
— ——— beneath the ſolar rays: 
but Fenton, in Virgilian phraſe : 
—— what time I brearh'd 
Ethereal draught. 
| Ver. 769. Down to theſe worlds 1 tred the difmal ay. ] Nothing 
can be more artfully inſerted than the mention of this deſcent of 
Hercules into the regions of the dead: Ulyſſes ſhews by it at leaſt 
that it was a vulgar opinion, and conſequently within the degrees 
of poetical probability; a Poet being at liberty to follow common 
fame: in particular, it could not fail of having a full effect upon 
his Phæacian auditors, not only as it in ſome meaſure ſets him 
upon a level with Hercules, but as it is an example of a like 
andertaking with this which he has been relating, and therefore 
2 probable method to gain their belief of it. Zuſtarbius. = 
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Thus he, nor deign'd for our reply to ftay, 
But turning ſtalk' d with giant-ſtrides away. 
Curious to view the kings of antient days, 575 
The mighty dead that tive in endleſs praiſe, 
Refolv'd: I ſtand ! and haply had furvey'd 
The God-like Theſeus, and Perithous! ſhade ; / 
Ver. 723. Homer ſays only, | 
| He „and went to Pluto's dome again: 

but ov: Poet araplites upon Fenton: 
— — — — — then without reply 

To Plato's court majefic he retir d. 
Ver. 777 — 77 77 4nd beth ee, 
| God-like Theſeus — —] 

Plutarch in his ih of Theſeus informs us, that this verſe has been 
thought not genuine; but added to the Odyſſey in honour of the 
Athenians by Piſiſtratus. 

The Poet ſhews us that he had ſtill a noble fund of ipvention, 
and had it in his power to open new ſcenes of wonder and enter- 
tainment; but that this infernal epiſode might not be too long, he 
ſhifts the ſcene; the 1 invention of the Gorgoh, which terrifies him 
from a longer abode in theſe realms of darkneſs, gives à probable 
reaſon for his immediate return, Euſtathius informs us from 
Athenzus, that Alexander the Midian writes in his Hiſtory of 
Animals, that there really was a creature in Lybia, which the 
Nomades called a gorgon; it reſembled a wild ram, or as ſome 
affirm a calf ; whoſe breath was of ſuch a poiſonous nature, as te 
kill all that approached it : in the ſame region the catoblepton 1 is 
found, a creature like a bull, whoſe eyes are ſo fixed in the head 
as chiefly to look downward ; Pliny calls it catoblepas, ib. viii. 
Cap. 21. which is likewiſe ſuppoſed to kill with its eyes; the 
gorgon gon (proceeds Athenæus) has its hair hanging over its eyes 

own from the forehead, of ſuch thickneſs that it ſcarce is able to 
remove it, to u itfe}f from danger; but it kills not by its 
breath, but with emanations darted from its eyes: the beaſt was 
well known in the time of Marius, for certain of his ſoldiers 
ſeeing it, miſtook it for a wild ſheep, and purſued to take it; but 
the hair being removed by the motion of its flying, it flew all 
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But ſwarms ef ſpectres roſe from deepeſt hell, 
With bloodleſs vifage, and with hideous yell, 580 
Me ee eee _ nnn 
wounds 


Stun my ſcar d ears, and vierce cell's . 
No more my heart the- diſmal din ſuſtains, 

And my cold blood hangs ſhiv'ring in my veins; 
Leſt Gorgon rifing from th' infernal lakes, 785 
With horrours arm d, and curls of hiſſing ſnakes, 
Should fix me, ſtiffenꝰd at the monſtrous ſight, 
A tony image, in eternal night! 
Straight from the direful coaft to purer air 


1 ſpeed my flight, and tomy; mates repair, 1 
— 


1 looked: at length the. Nemades, who F 
nature of the beaſt, deſtroyed it with darts at a diſtance, and carried 
it to the general Marius. Howſoever little truth there be in this 
ſtory, it is a ſufficient ground for poetical fiftions, and all the fables 
that are aſcribed to the gorgon. P. 
Ver. 779.] The ten following verſes are excellent, but dilated 
from four only of his original: 
But tribes, meanwhile, innumerous of ghoſts 
Swarm with dread ſhrieks: then me pale horror ſeiz'd, 
Leſt from her realm grim Proſerpine ſhould ſend 
Againſt me, the dire monſter's gorgon head. 
Ver. 787.] Fenton thus: 
— — — — ſore diſmay'd 
Leſt Proſerpine ſhould ſend Meduſa, curd 
With ſnaky locks, to fix me in het realm 
Stiff with gorgonian horror. 
Ver, 789, — — To purer air 
I. ſpeed my flight — —] 
It may not probably be unpleaſant to the reader, to obſerve the 
manner how the two great Poets Homer and Virgil cloſe the ſcene 
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My mates aſcend the ſhip ; they firike their oars; 
The mountains leſſen, and retreat the ſhores ; 
Swift o'er. the waves we fly; the freſh' ning gales 
Sin 8 thro' the ſhrouds, and ſtretch * _ 
tte lol 2owigbas 22 b 185 
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of their infernal adventures, by reſtoring their heroes to the earth. 
Ulyſſes returns by the ſame way he deſcended, - which we have 
a plain deſcription in the beginning of this book : Virgil takes a 
different method, he borrows his concluſion: from another part of 
Homer; in which he deſcribes the two gates of ſleep; the one is 
ivory, the other of horn: throygh the ivory gate, iſſue falſehoods, 
through the gate of horn, truths: Virgil diſmiſſes Eneas through 
the gate of falſehood ;- now what is this, but to inform us that all 
he relates is nothing but a dream, and that dream a falſehood ? I 
ſubmit it to the Criticks who are more diſpoſed to find fault than 
I am, to determine whether Virgil ought to be cenſured for ſuch 
an acknowledgment, or praiſed for his ingenuity ? P. 

Ver. 792.] This line is interpolated by eter: _ 
man is Fult and accurate. 

| Where boorded, ſet, and lancht, th o ocean wave, 

Our ores and forewinds, ſpeedie paſſage gave. 
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THE ARGUMENT, 
— 


The Sirens, Scylla, and Charybdis. 


H E relates, how after his return from the ſhades, be 

was ſent by Circe on his voyage, by the coaſt of the 
Sirens, and by the ftreight of Scylla and Charybdis : the 
manner in which he eſcaped thoſe dangers : how being caſt 
on the iſland Trinacria, his companions deſtroyed the oxen 
of the ſun : the vengeance that followed ; how all periſhed 
by ſhipwreck except himſelf, ubo ſwimming on the maſt 
of the ſnip, arrived on the iſland of Calypſo. With 
which his narration concludes. | of 
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NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


W E are now drawing to à concluſion of the epiſodick narra. 
tion of the Odyſſey ; it may therefore not be unentertain- 


ing to ſpeak ſomething concerning the nature of it, before we 
F © ia n "08 1 

There are two ways of relating paſt ſubjects: the one, ſunply 
and methodically by a plain rehearſal, and this is the province of 
hiſtory ; the other l ticially, where the author makes no appear- 
ance in perſon, but introduces ſpeakers, and this is the practice 
of epick poetry. By this method the Poet brings upon the ſage 
thoſe very perſons who performed the action he repreſents : 
makes them ſpeak and act over again the words and actions they 
ſpoke or performed before, and in ſome ſort tranſports his auditors 
to the time when, and the places where, the action was done. 
This method is of great uſa; it prevents the Poet from deliver. 
ing his ſtory in a plain ſimple way like an hiſtorian, it makes the 
auditors witneſſes of it, and the action diſcovers itſelf. Thus for 
inſtance, it is not Homer, but Ulyſſes who ſpeaks ; the Poet is 
withdrawn, and the hero whoſe ſtory we hear is as it were raiſed 
from the grave, and relates it in perſon to the audienee. Ariſtotle 
obſerves, that the epick poem ought to be dramatick, that is 
active; Homer (fays that author) ought to be eſpecially com- 
mended for being the only Poet who knew exactly what to do; he 
ſpeaks little himſelf, but introduces ſome of his perſons, a man 
or a woman, a God or a Goddeſs; and this renders his poem 
ative or dramatick. Narration is the very ſoul that animates the 
poem, it gives an opportunity to the Poet to adorn it with diffe- 
rent epiſodes ; it has, as it were, the whole world. for its ſtage, 
and gives him liberty to ſearch through the creation for incidents 
or adventures for the employment of his heroes. Thus for in- 
ſtance, he was at liberty to aſcribe the ſeveral dangers of Scylla 
and Charybdis, of Polypheme and Antiphates, to Ulyſſes, though 
that hero had been as unacquainted with thoſe dangers, as Eneas 
was in reality with Dido; the choice of the epiiodes being not 
eſſential, but arbitrary. re 

In ſhort, it is from this epiſodick narration that the Poet could 
at all find room to place theſe a in the Odyſſey. Ariſtotle, 
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NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


I confeſs, has ſet no preciſe limits to the time of the action, but 

the Criticks in general confine it to one campaign; at leaſt, they 

affirm this to be to be the moſt perfe& duration, according to the 

model of the Iliad and Odyſſey. Now this epiſodick narration 
gives the Poet an opportunity to relate all that is contained in 
four books without breaking in upon the time of the action; for 
all that we read between the eighth book and the thirteenth com- 
prehends only the ſpace of one evening; namely, the evening of 
the thirty- third day. The Poet inſerts all the adventures that 
happened to Ulyſſes in almoſt ten years from his departure from 
Troy, into the compaſs of one evening by way of narration, and 
ſo maintains the unity both of the time and action. x 
I ſpeak not of the narration in general; concerning which the 
curious may conſult Boſſu, or All ry 8 preface to the tranſlation 
of the Eneis. P. 
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rue 
TWELFTH BOOK 
o oF THE 


ODYSSEY. 


T HUS ofer the rolling ſurge the veſſel flies, 
Till from the waves th ow hills arife, 
N 9. . 8. 


Vert. me e e . een i the 
original are wilajpoto poor axearoro, which Strabo judges to mean no 
more than a part of the ocean, for if it be otherwiſe underſtood 
it will be a tautology, and who would write that he went out of 
the ocean into the ocean, as it muſt be rendered if eolayd; be the 


fame with daa in the next line? But it is perhaps better to 


underſtand the - paſſage literally and plainly, only to denote the 
place from whence Ulyſſes returned from his infernal voyage ; 
that is, from the extremity of the ocean. It is uſual for the 
waves of the ſea to bear violently and rapidly upon ſome ſhores, 
the waters being pent up by the nearneſs of the land, and there- 
fore form à current; or 5b. So that the expreſſion means no 


more than er this current and then 9 
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168 HOMER's ODYS SET. ook xfI. 
Here the gay Morn reſides in radiant bow'rs, 


— — — 


Here keeps her revels with the dancing Hours; 
—̃ä — 7 


It is likewiſe evident from the beginning of this book, that 
Ulyſles paſſed only one night in hell; for he arrived at the Cim- 
merians in one day, Jaw the viſions of hell in the following night, 
and in the ſpace of the next day returned from the Cimmerians 
in the evening to Circe's iſland, as appears from his going to re- 
poſe immediately upon his landing. 

It may be further proved that this was a nocturnal interview, 

from the nature of the magical incaptationg which were always 
performed hy night; all fagrifices were offered by night to the 
infernal powers, the offering itſelf was black, to repreſent the 
kingdom of darkneſs: thus alſo in other poets the moon is ſaid 
to turn pale at theſe magical rites, or as Virgil expreſſes it, 

Carmina vel cœlo polſunt deducere lunam.” 
And indeed, as Euſtathius obſerves (from whom this note is chiefly 
tranſlated) it would have been abſurd to have repreſented the 
realms of derne furveyed by the light of the d. P. 
Wein. 1 


ber revels — — 


This paſſage is full of ohſrurity: for how is it poſſible to ſuppoſe 
this iſland of Circe to be the reſidence of the Morning; that is 
for the day to riſe immediately upon it, when it is known to lie 
in 2 weſtern ſituation ? Same have imagined that this .is ſpoken 
falely with reſpeQ 10 Ulyfles, who returning from the ſhades, 
Might properly ſay that he arrived at che place where the day re- 
Hides, that is to a place enlightened by the fun. Others under- 
ſtand it comparatively, with reſpett to the Cimmgrians, or rather 
do the realms of death, which Homer places in the weſt ; with 
regard to theſe, Tas may be ſaid to lie in the eaft, or in che 
Postieal language, to be the reſidence of the Morning. Beſides, 
the Circzan promontory is of an extraordinary altitude, and con- 
Jequently the beams at ſun- riſing may fall upon it; nay, it is faid 
80 be illuſtrated by the ſun even by night. Others have con- 
Rs that hat is here ſaid impliey no mare than that Ulyſſes 
—_ mos ind and laſtly, others not 
4 ly refer the whole to the word oceax in the former line, 


and then the whole paſſage will be clear, and agree with the fable 


morn HOMER's ODYSSEY. 26 


Here Phœhus rifing in th ætherial way, 5 
Thro erwin b bright portals pouts the beamy day. 
of the binn Haag 10 l letting in the ocean; This is what Eu- 
thius marks. who adds, that the antiencs under od in not to 


lignify dances, hut X#p%, the regions of the morning, I have tranſ- 
lated it in the former ſenſe, ang to the conſent of moſt in- 


terpreters :, and I am perſuaded it is uſod to denote the pleaſure 


and gaiety which the ſug reſtores to the whole creation, when 
diſpelling the melancholy darknefs, he reftores light and gladneſs 
to the earth; which is imaged to us by the playing or dancing 
of the firſt beams of the ſyn; or rather of Aurora, who properly 
may be faid to dance, being a Goddeſs. Dacier renders 60, 
dances 5 but judges that Homer here follows a fabulous geogra- 
phy, and that as he tranſported the Cimmerians with all their 
darkneſs from the Boſphorus to Campania; fo likewiſe he now 
removes Axa with alt its light from Cholchis into Italy: aud 
therefore the Poet gives the properties and ſituation to the land 
of Circe, Dr the eaſtern Cholchis. 

It is very evident (continues ſhe) that Homer was perfectly 
acquainted with the Phcenician ftory ; he tells us that Elpenor was 
buried upon the promontory on the ſea-ſhores, and that it was 
called by his name, Elpenor. Now the Phoenicians, who endea- 
youred to-nawralize all names in their own language, affirmed, 


according to Bochart, that this promontory was nat ſo called from. 


Elpenor, but from their word Hilbinor, which ſignifies, 25 
tux matutina.; that is, where the dayning of the day begins to 
appear.“ This promontory wy of great height, the rays of 
the nar might fall upon it this tradition might furniſh 
Homer with his fiction of the bowers, and dances of it 
What may ſeem to confirm Dacier's opinion of the tranſporta- 

tion of Cholchis into Italy, is the immediate mention the Poet 
 makenof Jaſon, and tes king of Cholehis: beſides the antigats 
believed Phaſis, a river of Cholchis, ta be the bounds of the 
habitable oriental world: and za being the capital of it, lying 
upon the Phaſis, it wight very rationally be miſtaken for the place 
where the ſun roſe ; thus Minnermus writes, 

Alira win Tobs r nithe HNO 

"AxTive; xpuois atjolas bs NAA 
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At once we fix our halſers on the lanld. 
At once deſcend, and preſs the deſert fand ; 
There worn and waſted, loſe our cares in ſleep 
To the hoarſe murmurs of the rolling deep. 10 
Soon as the morn reſtor'd the day, we 2 
Sepulchral honours to Elpenor's ſhade. 
Now by the ax the ruſhing foreſt bends, 
And the huge pile along the ſhore aſcends. 
Around we ſtand a melancholy train, 15 
And a loud groan re- echoes from the main. 
Fierce o er the pyre, by fanning breezes ſpread, 
The hungry flame devours the ſilent dedd. 


A riſing tomb, the ſilent dead to grace, 
Faſt by the roarings of the main we place; 20 
; — 

That is, © the city of Æètes where the rays of the ſun appear 
in a bed of gold, above the margin of the ocean, where the 
« divine Jaſon arrived.” This is an evidence that the Poet was 
well acquainted with antiquity, and that (as Strabo judges) his 
aſtoniſhing fiftions have truth for their foundation. P. 

Ver. 7.] Chapman and Ogilby have the ſame rhymes here: 
and this introduction of the book, which is by Nroms, has un- 
common merit. | 

Ver. 9.] Thus his author: 

There wait the morn, and loſe our cares in ſleep. | 


Ver. 12.] This line correſponds to the following diftich of 
his author: 4p 


I ſent my comrades then to Circe's dome 


To fetch the carcaſe of Elpenor dead: 
thus well repreſented by Chapman: 

I ſent my men to Circe's houſe before, 

To fetch deceaſt Elpenor to the ſhore. 
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The riſing tomb a lofty column: bore, 
And high above it roſe the tapering oar. 

Meantime the * Goddeſs our return ſurvey'd 

From the pale ghoſts, and hell's tremendous 
ſhade. 

Swift the deſcends: a train of 8 divine 25 

Bear the rich viands and the generous wine : 

In act to ſpeak the * pow'r of 1 

And graceful thus accoſts the liſt' ning bands. 

O ſons of woe! decreed by adverſe fates 
Alive to paſs thro" hell's eternal gates! 30 
All, ſoon or late, are doom'd that path to tread; 
More wretched you ! twice number'd with the 

dead! rere | 
This day adjourn your cares ; exalt your ſouls, 
Indulge the taſte, and drain the ſparkling bowls : 
And when the Morn unveils her ſaffron ray, 35 
Spread your broad fails, and plough the liquid 
way; 
Lo I this night, your faithful guide, explain 
Your woes by land, your dangers on the main. 
The Goddeſs ſpoke; in feaſts we waſte the day, 
Till Phoebus downward plung'd his burning ray: 
Ver. 21.] Dryden, in the ſimilar paſſage at En. vi. 381. 
But good Eneas order'd on the ſhore 


A ſtately tomb; whoſe top a trumpet bore ; 
A ſoldier's faulchion, and a ſeaman's oar. 


Ver. 9] The r aeg is well done, Here our | 
i „Cie ; 


172 HOMER's 'ODYSSEY. o xt, 


Then fable night aſdends, and balmy reſt 11 
Seals ev'ry eye, and calms the troubled breaſt. 
Then curious ſhe'commands me to relate 
The dreadful ſcenes of Plato's dreary ſtate, 
She fat in filence while the tale I tell, 45 
The wond'rous viſions, and the laws of Hell. 
Then thus: The lot of man the Gods diſpoſe ; 
Theſe ills are paſt; now hear thy future woes. 
O Prince attend! ſome fav*ring pow'r be kind, 


And print th' important ſtory on thy mind! 5 


Next, where the Sirens dwell, you plough the 
Their ſong is death, and makes deſtruction pleaſe. 
cm— 


tranſlator is licentious, as' a literal tranſlation of the portion of 
his original, correſponding to the eight next verſes, will evince : 
Her words at once perſuade our eaſy minds. Ps 
'Thas, to the cloſe of light, the live-long day 
We ſat, in plenteous viands and rich wine | 
Indulging. When Sol ſet, and darkneſs came, 
By the ſhip's haulſers my aſſociates ſlept ; 
Me by the hand ſhe took, my crew apart, 
And made me fit ; converſt, and queſtion'd full 
Of every circumſtance. I told her all. | 
Ver. 51. Next, aubere the Sirtns dwell — —] The criticks 
have greatly laboured to explain what was the foundation of this 
fiction of the Sirens. We are told by ſome, that the Sirens were 
queens of certain ſmall iſlands, named Sirenuſæ, that lie near 
Caprez in Italy, and chiefly inhabited the promontory of Minerva, 
upon the top of which that Goddeſs had a temple, as ſome affirm, 
built by Ulyſſes, according to this verſe of Seneca, Epiſt. Ixxvii. 
Alta procelloſo ſpeculatur vertice Pallas.“ 
Here, there was a renowned academy in the reign of the Sirens, 
famons for eloquence and the liberal ſciences, which gave occa- 
fion for the invention of this fable of the ſweetneſs of the voice, 
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Unbleſt the man, whom tmſßck wins to ſtay 
1 the curſt mm and liſten 1 to the N 3 
1 1 ec 


and attraGting ſongs of the Sirens, Wenz as uss ub one 
to be deſtroyers, and painted in ſuch dxeadful, colours? Me are 
told that at laft the ſtudents abuſed their knowledge, to the colour- 
ing of wrong, the corruption of manners, and ſübverſion of 
government; that is, in the language of | yodtry, they were 
ſeigned to be transformed into monſters, and with their muſick 
to have enticed paſſengers to their ruin, ho there eonſumed their 
patrimonles, and poiſonee their virtues with riot and effeminacy. 
The place is now called Maſſa, In the days of Homer the Sirens 
were fabled to he two only in number, as appears from his ſpeak- 
ing of them in the dual, as ra Teiphvoliy, v1oo, Eoipyyoiiy ; their 
names (adds Euſtathius) were 'Thelxiepza, and Aglaopheme. 
Other writers, in partieular Lycophron, mention three Sirens, 
Ligza, Parthenope, and Leucoſia. Some are of opinion (conti- 
nues the ſame author) that they were are x) irawyidas ; that 
is, © finging women and harlots,”” who by the fweerneſs of their 
i drew the unwary to ruin their health and fortune. Others 
tell us of a certain bay contracted» within winding ſtreights and 
broken cliffs, which by the ſinging of the winds, and beating of 
the waters, returns a delightful harmony, that allures the paſſenger 
to approach, who is immediately thrown againſt the rocks, and 
ſwallowed up by the violent eddies.. 

But others underſtand the whole paſſage allegorically, or as a 
fable containing an excellent moral, to ſhe that if we ſuffer ur- 
ſelves to be too much allured by the pleaſures of an idle life, the 
end will be deſtruction: thus Horace moralizes it; 

„ — —Vitanda eſt improba Siren 
& Defidia” — — — — 
But the fable may be applied to all pleaſures i in general, which if 
too eagerly purſued betray the uncautious into ruin,; while wiſe 
men, like Ulyſſes, making uſe of their eee ſtop their ears 
againſt their inſinuations. P. 
Ver. 52.] Pope in his St. Cecilia: | 
Ma can ſoſten pain to eaſe, 
And make deſpair and maadneſy pleaſe. 

Ver. 53.]. Thus, more faithfully : 

Dnbl:ſ"d the man, abo, heedleſe, loves to — 


174 HOMER's OD TYSS EV. book Xr.. 


No more that vreech Hall view the Joys of 

life, 3 03 Hl 2 | 55 
His blooming n bates wiſe! 
In verdant meads they ſport, and wide around 
Lie human bones, that whiten all the ground; 
The ground polluted floats with. human gore, 
And human carnage'taints the dreadful ſhore, | 60 
Fly ſwift the dang rous coaſt ; let ev'ry eat 


Be ſtopp' d againſt the ſong 1 tis death to hear! 
ver. 55. ] Or thus? more cloſely : 


That wretch no more ſhall affe the joys of life, 
His hfing children, and endearing wife. 


Lie buman bones, Seo} 


There is a great fimilitude between this paſſage and the words of 
Solomon in the Proverbs, where there is a moſt beautiful deſcrip- 
. tion of an hatlot, in the eighth and ninth chapters. 

I beheld among the fimple ones, I diſcerned among the youths, a young 
man void of underſtanding ; and behold there met him a woman with 
the attire of an barlot, and fubtle of heart, &c. With her much 

fair ſpeech e cauſed bim to yield, ſhe forced him with the flattering 
of her lips; he goeth after her ftraightway, as an ox goeth to the 

faughter, But he knoweth not that the dead are there, and her gueſts 
are in the depths of bell. 


This may ſerve for a comment upon . and 5 it is an in- 
ſtance, that without any violence. the nature of e may be 
concealed under the fables of the Sirens. | ey 
This verſion more reſembles Virgil, En. xii. 36. 

— — — campique ingentes offibus albert. 
— — — and ſpacious plains are white with bones. 

Ver. 61.] The remainder of this paragraph is miſerably tranſ- 
lated, with neither poetry nor fidelity to recommend it. 
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Firm to the maſt with chains thyſelf be bound, | 

Nor truſt thy virtue to th erichanting ſound. 

If mad with tranſpoxt, freedom thou demand, 65 

Be ev'ry fetter ſtrain d, and added band to band. 
Theſe ſeas o 'erpaſs'd, be-wiſe ! but I refrain 

To mark diſtin& thy voyage o'er the main : 


New horrours.riſe ! let prudence be thy guide, 
And guard thy various paſſage thro? the tide. 50 

High o'er. the main two rocks exalt their brow, 
The boiling billows thund'ring roll below; 


Ver. 71. High o'er the main two rocks — —] There is un- 
doubtedly a, great amplification in the deſcription of Scylla and 


Charybdis ; it may not therefore. be unneceſſary to lay before the 
reader, what is truth and what fiction. 


Thucydides, lib. iv. thus deſcribes it.“ This ſtreight is the 
“ ſea that flows. between Rhegium and Meſſend, where at the 
« narroweſt diſtance, Sicily is divided from the Continent ; and 
« this is that part of the ſea which Ulyſſes is ſaid to have paſſed, 
and it is called Charybdis: this ſea, by reaſon of the ſtreights, 
and the concourſe of the Tyrrhene and Sicilian ſeas breaking 
« violently into it, and there raiſing great commotions, is with 
« good reaſon called xa, or deſtruftive.” Charybdis ſtands 
on the coaſt of Sicily ; Scylla on the coaſt of Italy. 

Mr. Sandys examined "theſe rocks and ſeas with a — my 
view to the deſcriptions of the Poets: ſpeaking of Charybdis, he 
. writes, © When the winds begin to ruffle, eſpecially from the 
« ſouth, it forthwith runs round with violent eddies, fo that many 
«<< veſſels miſcarry by it. The ftream through the freight runs 
„ toward the Ionian, and part of it ſets into the haven, which 
« turning about, and meeting with other ſtreams, makes ſo violent 
an encounter that ſhips are glad to prevent the danger by 
coming to an anchor. Scylla, adds he, is ſeated in the midſt 
of a bay, upon the neck of a narrow mountain, which thruſts 
de itſelf into the ſea, having at the uppermoſt end a ſteep high 
« rock, To celebrated by the Poets, and hyperbolically deſcribed 
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Thro the vaſt waves the dreadful wonders tnove, 
Henee nam'd Beraic bythe Gods above, | 
| 7 — 1 (12 Il 


u Homer as deten The Ebtes we : indeed] Hell fitted to 
<< the place, there being! divers little ſharp roc ts at die foot of 
«« the greater; theſe are the dogs chat are ſaid to bark there, the 
«« waters by their repercuffior from them make a noiſe like the 
« larking of dogs; aud the reaſon why W 
« the hikes, as Hemerrexpreties 1 Fance | 
* When ſtung with Hunger ſhe embroils the flood, 
ue ſea-dog and the dolphin are her food; 

. She makes the huge leviathan her prey, 

And all the 3 ah of the wat'ry way. 
The reaſon of this is, beeaafe Aft rocks are frequented by 

«« Jamprons, and greater, fiſhes, that devour the bodies of the 

ie drowned. But Scylla is now without danger, the current not 
* ſerting upon it; and I much wonder at the proverb, 

% Tncidit in Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdim,“ 


oc, when they ſtand twelve miles diſtant: I rather 8 1 
« he, that there has been more than one Charybdis, occaſioned 
« by the recoiling ftreams : as there is one between the ſouth end 
4 of this bay of Scylla and the oppoſite point. of Sicily; thers 
* the waves juſtling, make a violent eddy, which when the winds 
« are rough, more than threaten deſtruction to ſhips, as I have 
e heard from the Scyllians, when ſeeking perhaps to avoid: the 
< then more impetuous turning, they have been driven by weather 
4 upon the not far diſtant Scylla.” | 

Strabo (as Euſtathius remarks) ſpealeing of the kana ow, 
that they were an unhoſpitable people, Cyclopeans, and Laſtri- 
gons: and adds, that Scylla and Charybdis were inhabited by 
robbers and murderers. From the terrible fituation of tliofe 
rocks, and the murders and depredations of the robbers, theſe 
tions might ariſe : they might murder fax of the companions of 
Ulyſſes, and throw them into the ſea from Scylla, which may be 
nnn to be ſwallowed up by that monſter. 

Bochart judges: that the names of Scylla and Charybdis are of 
Phoaniciim extract, the one derived from Sool, which ſignifies loſs 
and ruin, tlie ä Aer seg GN _—_— 
defiruftion. 
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No bird of air, no dove of ſwifteſt wing, +; 

That bears ambroſia to th ætherial kin > | 
— 


Ie is highly probable that theſe rocks were more dangerous 
formerly than at theſe times, the violence of the waters may not 
only have enlarged their channel by time, but by throwing up 
banks and ſands have diverted their courſe from bearing upon 
theſe rocks with the ſame violence as antiently ; add to this, that 
men by art may have contributed to render theſe ſeas more ſafe, 
being places of great refort and navigation. Beſides, the unſkil- 
fulneſs of the antients in ſea affairs, and the ſmallneſs and form of 
their veſſels, might render thoſe ſeas very dangerous to them, 
which are ſafe to modern navigators. © | | . 

Ver. 72.] Thus, literally: _. ES 
| Green Amphitrite's billows daſ below. 

Ver. 74. Hence nam'd Erratick — —] It will reconcile the 
reader in ſome meaſure to the boldneſs. of theſe fiftions, if he 
conſiders that Homer, to render his poetry mare marvellous, j joins 
what has been related of the Symplegades, to the deſcription of 
Scylla and. Charybdis : ſuch a fiction of the juſtling of theſe rocks 
could not be ſhocking to the ears of the antients, who had before 
heard of the ſame property in the Symplegades, The whole 
fable is perhaps grounded upon appearance : navigators looking 
upon. theſe rocks at a diſtance, might in different views, accordin 
to the poſition of the ſhip, ſometimes ſee them in a direct line, 
and then they would appear to join, and after they had paſſed a 
little further they might look upon them obliquely, and then they 
would be diſcovered to be at ſome diſtance ; and this might give 
occaſion to the fable of their meeting and recoiling alternately, 
Strabo agrees, that Homer borrowed his deſcription of Scylla and 
Charybdis from the Symplegades ; Homer (ſays he) deſcribes 
theſe, like the Cyanean rocks; he continually lays the foundation 
of his fables upon ſome well known hiſtory : thus he feigns theſe 
rocks to be full of dangers and horrours, according to the re- 
lations of the e which from their juſtling are called 
Symplegades. P. 

Ver. 75. — — No dove of fwifteſt wing, 

That bears ambrofia to th etherial king. ] 
What might give Homer this notion, might 'be what is ens of 

Vo L, III. N 
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Shuns the dire rocks: in vain ſhe cuts the ſkies, 
The dire rocks meet, and cruſh her as ſhe flies; 
Not the fleet bark, when proſp'rous breezes play, 
Ploughs o'er that roaring ſurge its deſperate way; 
O'erwhelm'd it finks: while round a ſmoke 

expires, | 81 
And the waves flaſhing ſeem to burn with fires. 
Scarce the fam'd Argo paſs'd theſe raging floods, 
The facred Argo, fill'd with demigods ! 

Lt 


the Symplegades. Phineus being aſked by Jaſon if he could pa 
thoſe rocks with ſafety, he defires to know how ſwift the veſſel 
was; Jaſon anſwers, as ſwift as a dove; Then, faid Phineus, ſend 
a dove between the rocks, and if ſhe eſcapes, you may paſs in 
ſafety : Jaſon complies, and the pigeon in her paſſage loſt only 
her tail, that hero immediately ſets fail, and eſcapes with the toſs 
only of his rudder: this ſtory being reported of the Symplegades, 
might give Homer the hint of applying the cruſhing of the doves 
to Scylla and Charybdis. You may find in Euſtathius ſeveral far- 
fetched notions upon this paſſage, but I ſhall paſs them over in 
filence. Longinus blames it, and I have ventured in the tranſlation 
to omit that particular which occafioned his cenſure. P. 
Ver. 78.] We may conſult exactneſs, and malce up the defi- 
ciency of the tranſlation, by the following ſubſtitution ; 
' The dire rocks meet, and graze her as ſhe flies: 
One in her room the ſovereign Sire ſupplies. 
Ver, 81.] Theſe rhymes were probably fetched from Chapman: 

And ſupernaturall miſchief they expire, 

And thoſe are whirlwinds of devouring fre 

Whiſking about ſtill. 
The ſubjoined plain attempt is more conformable to the author's 
language: 

But ſhips and men the waves of ocean bear 

| Aloft, and fiery whirlwinds toſs in air. 


Ver. 8 3-] Or thus, with leſs deviation from the agil: 
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Ev'n ſhe had funk, but Jove's imperial bride 8; 
Wing'd her fleet fail, and puſh'd her o'er the tide. 
High in the air the rock its ſummit ſhrouds, 
In brooding tempeſts, and in rolling clouds; 
Loud ſtorms around and miſts eternal riſe, 
Beat its bleak brow, and intercept the ſkies. 90 
When all the broad expanſion bright with day 
Glows' with th' autumnal or the ſummer ray, 
The ſummer and the autumn glow 1n vain, 
The ſky for ever low'rs, for ever clouds remain. 
Impervious to the ſtep of man it ſtands, 95 
Tho' borne by twenty feet, tho' arm'd with twenty 
hands ; | 


Alone, the general care, in ſafety bore 
Her courſe fam'd Argo, from Eetes ſhore. 
E'en ſhe had ſplit, but a_—_ 


Ver. m_— — — Tove's imperial bride 
Wing'd her fleet ſail — —1 
A Poet ae ee to rats Ks images and eee as for 
as poſſible above meanneſs and vulgarity : in this reſpect no Poet 
was ever more happy than Homer : this place is an inſtance of it; 
it means no more than that while Jaſon made his voyage he had 
favourable winds and ſerene air. As Juno is frequently uſed in 
Homer to denote the air, he aſcribes the proſperous wind to that 
Goddeſs, who preſides over the air: Thus in poetry, Juno 


RY C30 000 and puſh'd her o'er the ride. 
Euftathius. wh 


Ver. 87.] Thus Ogilby : 
Here two ſteep cliffs; one ſcales the ſkies and froude = 
His ſpiry forehead in a ſhaſh of cloud:. 
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Smooth as the poliſh of the mirrour riſe. 


The ſlippery ſides, and ſhoot into the ſkies, 


Full in the center of this rock diſplay'd, 
A yawning cavern caſts a dreadful thade':: 100 
Nor the fleet arrow from the twanging bow, 
Sent with full force, could reach the depth below. 
Wide to the weſt the horrid gulf extends, 
And the dire paſſage down-to hell deſcends. 


O fly the dreadful fight ! expand thy fails, 1s; 


Ply the 0 car, and catch the Arathor 
— 

Ver. 97 1 ng cou IF one of Homer, 

which 22. he a * ns us 
Smooth is the rock, as poliſh'd round with art. 

Ver. 102.] It is not eaſy to diſcover what our tranſlator meant 
by this. Mr. Cowper, with whom Chapman and Ogilby agree; 
has rendered thus : 

Paſs it,. renown'd Ulyſſes ! but aloof 
So far, that a keen arrow, ſmartly ſent | 
Forth from thy bark, ſhould fail to reach'the cave. 
bg . in my opinion. Hobbes is right, but lw, as 


| The mouth c- th? cave is more above. your: bark 
Than th' youngeſt man can ſhoot to with a bow ; 


A «« Et cette caverne eſt i haute, que le plus habile 


«« archer paſſant pres de- la ſur ſon vaiſſean, We 
« fleche juſqu* à ſon ſommet . 

The paſſage is nn end ndcatrratiict; 

Ver. 104. Aud the dire paſſage dewn to hell deſcends.} Homer 
means by hell, the regions of death, and uſes it to teach us that 
here is no paſſing by this rock without deſtruction, or in Homer's 
words it is a ſure paſſage into the kingdom of death. Eufarhixs. P. 

Ver. 106.] This verſe will remind the reader of a moſt en- 
»hanting couplet in © the Eſſay on Man:: 

Learn of the little Nautilus to fail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the riſng gale. 


F 
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Here Scylla bellows from ber dire abodes, 
Tremendous peſt! abhorr'd by man and Gods! 
Hideous her voice; and with leſs terrours roar 


The whelps of lions in the midnight hour. 110 
Twelve feet deform'd and foul the fiend diſpreads; 


Six horrid * ſhe rears, and ſix terrifick heads; 
| 
Ver. 109. — — With leſs terrours roar 
The whelps of lions — —] 

The words in the original are o - nyinrg, Which in the proper 
and immediate ſenſe do not confine it to the whelps of a lion, but 
to whelps in general, and perhaps chiefly of the canine kind : 
vi Euſtarhius interprets nw} yur, or newly whelped, and 

in the latter ſenſe the paſſage is underſtood by that author ; for he 
writes, pod oxtNexc; Gn, Lein & f dane; that is, the 
« voice of a whelp is low, but Scylla is deſcribed as an huge 
« monſter ;”” and the Poet uſes it as we do this expreſſion; The 
voice of a wicked man is foft, but bis deeds are miſchievous and 
abominable, I have adventured to tranſlate the words in the other 


ſenſe, after moſt interpreters, for Homer expreſſes the voice of 


Scylla by Aus Achaxvia, or uttering a dreadful noiſe : now what he 
calls her voice is nothing but the roaring of the waves in ſtorms 
when they beat againſt that rock; and this being very loud, is 
better repreſented by the roaring of a lion, than the complaining | 
of a young whelp. Chapman follows Euſtathius. 
For here the whuling Scylla ſhrouds her face, 
That breathes a voice, at all parts, no more baſe 
Than are a newly-kitten'd kittling series. 
Which 3 is really burleſque enough. Dacier renders the word by 
rugiſſement d un jeune lion, or the roarings of a young lion. F. 
Ver. 111. ] For this couplet Homer ſays only, 
Her voice is like that of a whelp new. born: 
but Ogilby renders: 
Hexe Scylla lurks, and direly yauning yelps, 
Like a whole litter of fern ſow avbelps: 


and Hobbes alſo. 


Ver. us (Our we eat is oo, I prof ah. 
N 3 
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Her jaws grin dreadful with three rows of teeth ; 
Jaggy they ſtand, the gaping den of death; 
Her parts obſcene the raging billows hide; 125 
Her boſom terribly o'erlooks the tide. E 
When ſtung with hunger ſhe embroils the flood, 
The ſea-dog and the dolphin are her food; 


She twelve miſhapen feet wide ſplaying ſpreadi, 

Six necks extending arm'd with horrid Bead. 
Chapman's tranſlation is exact and vigorous : 

— — — — — Twelve foule feete beare about 

Her ougly bulke : ſixe huge long necks looke out 

Of her ranke ſhoulders: every necke doth let 

A ghaſtly head out: every head, three ſet, 

Thick thruſte together, of abhorred teeth; 

And every tooth ſtucke with a ſable death. 


Our tranſlator Brome has ſome excellent couplers in this deſcription 


of Scylla, but has not cloſely adhered to the words and ſenſe of 
his author. | | 


Ver. 115.] This is Virgil, rather than Homer. So Dryden, 
En. iii. 545. 


| | | 
Her parts obſcene below the waves deſcend. 


Ver. 118. The ſea-dog and the dolphin are her food.) Polybius 
{as Strabo remarks) contends, that Homer in all his fictions alludes 
to the cuſtoms of antiquity : for inſtance, Scylla was a famous 
fiſnery for taking ſuch fiſhes as Homer mentions: this was the 
manner of taking the ſea-dog ; ſeveral ſmall boats went out only 
with two men in it, the one rowed, the other ſtood with his in- 
ſtrument ready to ſtrike the fiſh ; all the boats had one ſpeculator 
in common, to give notice when the fiſh approached, which uſually 
ſwam with more than half the body above water: Ulyſſes is this 
ſpeculator, who ſtands armed with his ſpear ; and it is probable, 
adds Polybius, that Homer thought Ulyſſes really viſited Scylla, 
fince he aſcribes to Scylla that manner of fiſhing which -is really 
practiſed by the Scyllians. | P. 
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She makes the huge leviathan her prey, 

And all the monſters of the wat'ry way; 120 

The ſwifteſt racer of the azure plain 

Here fills her fails and ſpreads her oars in vain; 

Fell Scylla riſes, in her fury roars, 

At once fix mouths expands, at once ſix men 
devours. 

Cloſe by, a rock of leſs enormous height 125. 

Breaks the wild waves, and forms a dang'rous 
ſtreight ; 

Full on its crown a fig's green branches riſe, 

And ſhoot a leafy foreſt to the ſkies ; 


Ver. 125. Here our tranſlator, as in numerous inſtances, omits 
a Circumſtance of deſcription, inſerted to give perſpicuity and an 
appearance of veracity to the narrative; thus exhibited by Chap- 


man; 


The other humbler rocke, that moves ſo nie, 

Your dart may mete the diſtance. 
Ver. 127. Full on its crown a fig's green branches riſe.] Theſe 
particularities, which ſeem of no conſequence, have a very good 
effect in poetry, as they give the relation an air of truth and pro- 
bability. For what can induce a Poet to mention ſuch a tree, if 
the tree were not there in reality ? Neither js this fig-tree deſcribed 
in vain, it is the means of preſerving the life of Ulyſſes in the 
ſequel of the ſtory. The Poet deſcribes the fig-tree loaded with 
leaves; even this circumſtance is of uſe, for the branches would 
then bend downward to the ſea by their weight, and be reached 
by Ulyſles more eaſily. It ſhews likewiſe, that this ſhipwreck was 
not in winter, for then the branches are naked. Euffathius. 

Dacier gathers from hence, that the ſeaſon was Autumn, mean- 
ing the time when Ulyſſes arrived among the Phæacians; but this 
is a miltake, for he was caſt upon the Ogygian coaſt by this ſtorm, 
| N4 | 
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Beneath, Charybdis holds her boiſt'rous reign 
Midſt roaring Whirlpook, and abſorbs the main; 
Thrice in her gulfs the boiling ſeas ſubſide, 131 
Thrice in dire thunders ſhe refunds the tide. 
Oh if thy veſſel plough the direful waves 

When ſeas retreating roar within her caves, 

Ye periſh all! tho' he who rules the main 135 
Lend his ſtreng aid, his aid he lends in vain, 

Ah thun the horrid gulf! by Scylla fly, 

*Tis better ſix to loſe, than all to die. 

I then: O nymph propitious to my pray'r, 
Goddeſs divine, my guardian pow'r, declare, 140 
Is the foul fiend from human vengeance freed ? 
Or if I riſe in arms, can Scylla bleed: 

— 


and there remained with Calypſo many years. The branch with 
which Ulyſſes girds his loins in the ſixth book is deſcribed with 
leaves, and that is indeed a full proof that he was thrown upon 
the Phæacian ſhores before the ſeaſon in which trees ſhed their 
leaves, and probably i in the Autumn. | P. 

Ver. I 31. Thrice in her gulfs the boiling ſeas ſubſide, - 

Thrice in dire thunders ſhe refunds the tide.] 

Strabo quotes this paſſage to prove, that Homer underſtood the 
flux and reflux of the ocean. . An inſtance; ſays he, of the care 
«© that Poet took to inform himſelf in all things, is what he writes 
% concerning the tides, for he calls the reflux zopfor or the revo- 
« lution of the waters : he tells us, that Scylla (it ſhould be Cha- 
„ rybdis) thrice ſwallows,” and thrice refunds the waves; this 
*« muſt be underſtood of regular tides. There are indeed but two 
tides in a day, but this is the errour of the Librarians, who put 
pic for Ng. Euſtathins ſolves the expreſſion of the three tides dif- 
ferently, it ought to be underſtood of the ub, of the ſpace 
of the night and day, and then there will be a regular flux and 
reflux thrice in that time, or every eight hours periodically. P. 

Ver. 142. Or if I riſe in arms, can Scylla bleed? ] This ſhort 
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Then ſhe: O worn by toils, oh broke in fight;' 
Still are new toils and war thy dire delight ? ' | 
Will martial flames for ever fire thy mind, 
And never, never be to heay'n reſign d? 

How vain thy efforts to avenge the wrong? 
Deathleſs the peſt ! impenetrably ſtrong ! 
Furious and fell, tremendous: to behold ! 2 
Ev'n with a look ſhe withers all the bold! - 156 
She mocks the weak attempts of human might; 
O fly her rage! thy conqueſt is thy flight. 
If but to ſeize thy arms thou make delay, 
Again the fury vindicates her prey, 6 
Her fix mouths yawn, and ſix are ſnatch'd away. 
From her foul womb Cratæis gave to air 156 
This dreadful peſt! To het och Gop prayer, 
— | 


queſtion extettently declares the undaunted Spirit of this beror 
Circe lays before him the moſt affrighting danger; Ulyſſes im- 
mediately offers to encounter it, to revenge the death of his 
friends, and the Poet artfully at the fame time makes that Goddeſs 
launch out into the praiſe of his intrepidity; I 
to exalt the character of his hero. Dacier. 

Ver. 143.) The following paragraph is but moderately ads 
cuted. As a fpecimen of it's fidelity, the fabjoined lines of the 
original correſpond to this and the next couplet of the 'verſfion: - 

I ſpake, and thus reply'd the nymph divine: | 
Wretch ! are the feats of war, and labour, ſtill 
Thy care; nor yieldſ thou to th' immortal Gods? 
The purport of which "ſentiment is very different from the edm- 
plexion of our Poet's tranſlation. 
Ver, 156. — — Cratæit gave to air 
This dreadful peft — ==) 
It is not evident who this Cratzis is whom (this Poet dnakes Me 
mother of Scylla : Euſtathius informs us that it is Heeate, a Goddeſs 
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To curb the monſter in her dire abodes, 

And guard thee thro''the tumult of the floods. 
Thence to Trinacria's ſhore you bend your 

way, | | 160 

Where graze thy herds, Manon ſource of day! 

Sev'n herds, ſev'n flocks enrich the ſacred plains, 

Each herd, each flock full fifty heads contains ; 

The wond'rous kind a length of age ſurvey, 

By breed increaſe not, nor by death decay. 165 


very properly recommended by Circe ; ſhe, like Gree, being the 
preſident over ſorceries and — But why ſhould ſhe 
be ſaid to be the mother of Scylla? Dacier imagines that Homer 
ſpeaks znigmatically, and intends to teach us that theſe monſters 
are merely the creation or offspring of magick, or poetry, P. 


Ver. 161. Where graza thy herds —] This fiction concerning 
the immortal herds of Apollo, is bold, but founded upon truth 
and reality. Nothing is more certain than that in antient times 
whole herds of cattle were conſecrated to the Gods, and were 
therefore ſacred and inviolable: theſe being always of a fixed 
number, neither more nor leſs than at the firſt conſecration, the 
Poet feigns that they neyer bred or increaſed: and being conſtantly 
ſupplied upon any vacancy, they were fabled to be immortal, or 
never'to decay; (for the ſame cayſe one of the moſt famous legion: 
of antiquity was called immortal.) Euſtathius informs us, that 
they were labouring oxen employed in tillage, and it was eſteemed 
a particular profanation to deſtroy a labouring ox : it was criminal 
to eat of it, nay it was forbid to be offered even in ſacrifices to 
the Gods; and a crime puniſhable with death by the laws of Solon. 
So that the moral intended by Homer in this fable of the violation 
of the herds of Apollo is, that in our utmoſt neceſſity we ought 
not to offend the Gods. As to the flocks of ſheep, Herodotus 
informs us, that in Apollonia along the Ionian gulf, flocks of ſheep 
were conſecrated to that Deity, and were therefore inviolable. P. 


Ver. 164.) This line is forced and inſipid: otherwiſe the 
verſion here has great merit. 
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Two ſiſter Goddeſſes poſſeſs the plain, 
The conſtant guardians of the woolly train; 
Lampetie fair, and Phaethuſa young, 
From Phcebus and the bright Nezra ſprung : 
Here watchful o'er the flocks, in ſhady bow'rs 170 
And flow'ry meads they waſte the joyous hours. 
Rob not the God! and fo propitious gales 
Attend thy voyage, and impel thy fails ; 
But if thy impious hands the flocks deſtroy, 
The Gods, the Gods avenge it, and ye die! 155 
Tis thine alone (thy friends and navy loſt) 
Thro' tedious toils to view thy native coaſt. 

She ceas'd : and now aroſe the morning ray 
Swift to her dome the Goddeſs held her way. 


Dm cad * 


Ver. 170.] The Poet is careleſs in the extreme at this place, 
thinking of his rhymes only, without any conſideration of his 
author. Chapman is more attentive: 
— — ——— who (brought forth and bred) 
Farre off diſmiſt them, to ſee duly fed 
Their father's herds and flocks in Sicilie. © 3 
Ver. 179. Swift to her dome the Goddeſs keld her way.) It is 
very judicious in the Poet not to amuſe us with repeating the com- 
pliments that paſſed between theſe two lovers at parting : the 
commerce Ulyſſes held with Circe was ſo far from contributing to 
the end of the Odyſſey, that it was one of the greateſt impediments 
to it ; and therefore Homer diſmiſles that ſubje& in a few words, 
and paſſes on directly to the great ſufferings and adventures of his 
hero, which are eſſential to the Poem. But it may not be un- 
neceſſary to obſerve how artfully the Poet connects this. epiſode of 
Circe with the thread of it; he makes even the Goddeſs who de- 
tains him from his country, contribute to his return thither, by 
the advice ſhe gives him how to eſcape the dangers of the ocean. 
and how to behave in the difficult emergencies of his voyages: it 
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Then to my mates I meafur'd back the plain, 180 
Climb'd the tall bark, and ruſh'd into the main; 
Then bending to the ſtroke, their oars they drew 
To their broad breaſts, and ſwift the galley fle w. 
Up ſprung a briſker breeze ; with freſhning gales 
The friendly Goddeſs ſtretch'd the ſwelling fails; 
We drop our oars: at caſe the pilot guides; 186 
The veſſel light along the level glides. 

When riſing fad and flow, with penſive look, 
Thus to the melancholy train I ſpoke : 

O friends, oh ever partners of my woes, 190 
Attend while I what heav'n foredooms diſcloſe, 
Hear all! Fate hangs o'er all! on you it hes 
To live, or periſh ! to be ſafe, be wiſe ! 

In flow'ry meads the ſportive Sirens play, 
Touch the ſoft lyre, and tune the vocal lay; 195 
Me, me alone, with fetters firmly bound, 

The Gods allow to hear the dang'rous ſound. 
Hear and obey : if freedom I demand, 


Be ev'ry fetter ſtrain d, be added band to band. 


.. 


is true the detains him out of fondneſs, but yet this very fondneſs 
is of uſe to him, fince it makes a Goddeſs his inſtructor, and as it 
were a guide to his country, | P. 
Ver. 194-] Thus his author, accurately: 
Firſt, of the Sirens? ſong th* enchanting powers 
She bade me ſhun, and mead adorn'd with flowers. 


But were I to notice every deviation, miſrepreſentation, omiſſion, 


and defe of this tranſlator, I ſhould encounter an endleſs labour, 


only to weary and diſguſt the reader with ſameneſs of remark, 
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| While yet I ſpeak the winged galley flies, 200 
And lo! the Siren ſhores like miſts ariſe. 
Sunk were at once the winds; the air above, 
And waves below, at once forgot to move l 
Some dæmon calm'd the air, and ſmooth'd the 


deep, | | 
Huſh'd the loud winds, and charm'd the waves 
to ſleep. 205 


Now ev'ry fail we furl, each oar we ply; 

Laſh'd by the ſtroke the frothy waters fly. 

The ductile wax with buſy hands I mould, 

And cleft in fragments, and the fragments roll'd; 

Th' aerial region now grew warm with day, 210 

The wax diſſolv'd beneath the burning ray; 

Then ev'ry ear I barr'd againſt the ſtrain, 

And from acceſs of phrenzy lock'd the brain. 

Now round the maſt my mates the fetters roll'd, 

And bound me limb by limb, with fold on fold. 

Then bending to the ſtroke, the active train 216 

Plunge all at once their oars, and cleave the main. 
While to the ſhore the rapid veſſel flies, 

Our ſwift approach the Siren quire deſcries; 


Ver. 204. ] Thus Ogilby : 
When a flat calm ſmooth o're ** — 
The winds all 5 d, the ocean fell aſleep. 
But the following attempt has leſs nn. and a cloſer adhe- 
rence to the original: 
'Huſh'd was the wind: Calm ated o'er the deep, 
Some Dæmon- power lull'd every wave to ſleep. 


n ' 
1 
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Celeſtial muſick warbles from their tongue, 220 
And thus the ſweet deluders tune the ſong. 

O ſtay, oh pride of Greece! Ulyſles ſtay ! 
O ceaſe thy courſe, and liſten to our lay ! 
Bleſt is the man ordain'd our voice to hear, 224 


The ſong inſtructs the ſoul, and charms the ear. 


Ver. 222. O flay, ob pride of Greece Ulyſſes 60 11 There 
are ſeveral things remarkable in this ſhort ſong of the Sirens: one 
of the firſt words they ſpeak is the name of Ulyſſes, this fhews 
that they had a kind of omniſcience; and it could not fail of 
raiſing the curioſity of a wiſe man, to be acquainted with perſons 
of ſuch extenſive knowledge : the ſong is well adapted to the 
character of Ulyſſes : it is not pleaſure or dalliance with which 
they tempt that hero, but a promiſe of wiſdom, and a recital of 
the war of Troy and his own glory. Cicero was ſo pleaſed with 
theſe verſes, that he tranſlated them, lib. v. de * bon. & 
mal. 

« O Decus Argolicum, quin puppim flectis Ulyſſes, 
% Auribus ut noſtros paſſis agnoſcere cantus? 
«© Nam nemo hæc unquam eſt tranſvectus czrula curſu, 
«« Quin prius adftiterit vocum dulcedine captus ; 
«« Poſt, variis avido ſatiatus pectore Muſis, 
* Doftior ad patrias lapſus pervenerit oras. 
«« Nos grave certamen belli, clademque tenemus 
* Gracia quam Trojæ divino numme vexit, 
2 elatis rerum veſtigia terris.” 
Homer faw (ſays Tully) that his fable could not be approved, if 
he made his hero to be taken with a mere ſong : the Sirens there- 
fore promiſe knowledge, the deſire of which might probably 
prove ſtronger than the love of his country: to defire to know 
all things, whether uſeful or trifles, is a faulty curioſity ; but to 
be led from the contemplation of things great and noble, to a 
thirſt of knowledge, is an inſtance of a greatneſs of ſoul. P. 


Ver. 224.] Thus his author: 


Till now none ſail'd this way, but opt to hear - 
Our honied accents warble in his ear: 
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Approach ! thy foul ſhall into raptures riſe ! 
Approach ! and learn new wiſdom from the wiſe ! 
We know whate'er the kings of mighty name 
Atchiev'd at Ilion in the field of Fame; 229 
Whate'er beneath the ſun's bright journey lies. 
O ſtay and learn new wiſdom from the wile ! 
Thus the ſweet charmers warbled o'er the 
main; 
My foul takes wing to meet the heav'nly ſtrain; 
I give the ſign, and ſtruggle to be free: 
Swift row my mates, and ſhoot along the ſea; 235 
New chains they add, and rapid urge the way, 
Till dying off, the diſtant ſounds decay: 
Then ſcudding ſwiftly from the dang'rous ground, 
The deafen'd ear unlock'd, the chains unbound. 
Now all at once tremendous ſcenes unfold; 240 
Thunder'd the deeps, the fmoking billows roll'd! 
But felt his ſoul with pleaſing raptures thrill'd ; 
But found his mind with ſtores of knowledge filld. 
Ver. 239.] So Chapman: 
My friends unſtopt their eares: and me unbound : 
and our tranſlator ſhould have written ear: alſo. 
You 240.] Thus, literally : 
That iſle we leave; and ſoon a ſmoke appears, 
And ſwelling ſurge: loud ſounds invade our ears. 
They dropt their oars: ſuch horror ſeiz'd each man! 
Deep humming noiſes o'er the waters ran. 


Her courſe no more the lagging veſſel heldy; 
The lagging veſſel no long oar impell'd. 

Swift thro? the decks J paſt ; each fainting breaſt 
I chear'd, and thus in ſoothing words addreſt. 


Ver. 241, — — The ſmoking billews roll d.] What is to be 
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292 HOMER's ODYSSEY. nook xn. 


Tumultuous waves embroil'd the bellowing flood, 
All trembling, deafen'd, and aghaſt we ſtood ! 


No more the veſſel plough'd the dreadful wave, 


Fear eie d the mighty,” and unnery'd the 
baue: 245 


x Each dropp'd his oar : but ſwift m man to 


man 

With look ſerene I turn'd, and thus began. 

Q friends! Oh often try'd in adverſe ſtorms ! 
With ills familiar in more dreadful forms! 
Deep in the dire Cyclopean den you lay, 250 
Vet ſafe return'd—Ulyſles led the way. 


0 — 

woderitood by the ſmoke of the billows? Does the Poet mean a 
real fire ariſing from the rocks ? Moſt of the Criticks have judged 

t the rock vomited out flames; for Homer mentions in the 
beginning of this book, 

— — Top; Y 3007 Jura. 

I have taken the liberty to tranſlate both theſe paſſages in a dif- 
ferent Tenſe'; by the ſmoke I underſtand the miſts that ariſe from 
the communion and daſhing of the waters, and by the forms of 


fire, (as Homer expreſſes it) the reflexions the water caſts in ſuch 


agitations that reſemble flames; thus in ſtorms literally 

— — © Ardeſcunt ignibus unde.” 
Scylla and Charybdis are in a continual ſtorm, and may therefore 
be faid to. emit flames. r 


Ulyſles continges upon one of theſe rocks ſeveral hours; that 
Is, from morning till noon, as appears from the concluſion of 
this book ; for leaping from the float, he laid hold upon a fig-tree 
that grew upon Charybdis ; but both the fig-tree and Ulyſſes muſt 
have been conſumed, if the rock had really emitted flames. P. 

Ver. 250. Deep in the dire Cyclopean den you lay, © 
| Tie Jef .= Uliſes led the wy. } 
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Learn courage hence! and in my care ecnfide.: 
Lo! ſtill the fame Ulyſſes is your guide! 


— 

Plutarch excellently explains this paſſage in his Diſſertation, How 
a man may praiſe himſelf without blame or envy: © Ulyſſes (ſays 
that author) ſpeaks not out of vanity ; he ſaw his eompanions 
«« terrified with the noiſe, tumult, and ſmoke of the gulfs of 
«« Scylla and Charybdis: he therefore to give them courage, re- 
% minds them of his wiſdom and valour, which they found had 
« frequently extricated them from other dangers: this is not vaig- 
10 glory or boaſting, but the dictate of Wiſdom; to infuſe courage 
« into his friends, he engages his virtue, proweſs and capacity 
* for their ſafety, and ſhe us what confidence they ought to repoſe 
« in his conduct.“ 3 puts the words of Ulyſſes in the mouth 
of Ancas. 


O ſocii, neque enim ignari ſumus ante malorum, 
« O paſſi graviora; dabit deus his quoque finem. 

« Vos & Scyllzam rabiem penituſque ſonantes 

« Acceſtis ſcopulos : vos & Cyclopea ſaxa 

« Experti, revocate animos, mœſtumque timorem 
« Mittite. Forſan & hæc olim meminifle juvabit.“ 


It muſt be allowed, that Virgit has improved what he borrows ; 
it tends more to confirm the courage of his friends than what 
Ulyſſes ſpeaks : Macrobius is of this opinion; Saturn. lib. v. cap. 
11. Ulyſſes lays before his companions only one inſtance of his 
conduct in eſcaping dangers, Zneas mentions a ſecond : there is 
ſomething more ſtrong in 
— = Forſan & hæc olim meminiſſe juvabit,” 
that in g Ws Twy lernte Vas Gi ste; not only as it gives them hope to 
eſcape, but as it is an aſſurance that this very danger ſhall be a 
pleaſure, and add to their future happineſs : it is not only an argu- 
ment of reſolution but conſolation. Scaliger agrees with Macro- 
bius, Fx ipfes periculis proponit woluptatem ; nihil enim jucundius 
ea memorid que periculorum evaſionem, victoriamgus recordatione re- 
preſentat. P. 
Ver. 253.] The purport of a — here fuppreſſed by 
our tranſlator, may be thus exhibited ;. 


Vol. III. a © 
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Attend my words! your oars inceſſant ply ; 
Strain ev'ry nerve, and bid the veſſel fly. 25; 
If from yon juſtling rocks and wavy war 

Jove ſafety grants; he grants it to your care. 
And thou whoſe guiding hand directs our way, 
Pilot, attentive liſten and obey ! 

Bear wide thy courſe, nor plough thoſe angry 


Waves 260 
Where rolls yon ſmoke, yon tumbling ocean 
raves; 


Steer by the higher rock; leſt whirl'd around 
We ſink, beneath the circling eddy drown'd. 
While yet I ſpeak, at once their oars they 


ſeize, 
Stretch to the ſtroke, and bruſh the working 
ſeas. 265 


Cautious the name of Scylla I ſuppreſt ; 
That dreadful ſound had chill'd the boldeſt breaſt. 


Theſe dangers too, like dangers tried before, 

Will ſoothe remember'd, and alarm no more. 
Or thus : 

Here, as before, our fortunes will prevail, 

And ſoothe remembrance with the pleaſing tale. 


Ver. 264.) Thus Hobbes, with a fidelity unknown to our 
tranſlator : | 
This ſaid, my fellows ſpeedily obey'd ; 
Of th' monſter Scylla not a word I told, 
Left they ſhould throw away thei» oars, diſmaid, 
And for their ſhelter run into the hold, 
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Meantime, forgetful of the voice divine, 
All dreadful bright my limbs in armour ſhine ; 
High on the deck I take my dang'rous ſtand, 270 
Two glitt'ring javelins lighten in my hand; 
Prepar'd to whirl the whizzing ſpear I. ſtay, 
'Till the fell fiend ariſe ta ſeize her prey. 
Around the dungeon, ſtudious to behold | 
The hideous peſt, my labouring eyes Lrolld ; 275 
In vain ! the diſmal dungeon dark as night 
Veils the dire monſter, and confounds the fight. 

Now thro' the rocks, appal'd with deep diſmay, 
We bend our courſe, and ſtem the deſp'rate way; 
Dire Scylla there a ſcene of horrour forms, 280 


And here Charybdis fills the deep with ſtorms, 


Ver. 268, — — Forgetful of the voice divine, 
All dreadful bright my limbs in armour ſpine.] 
This ſeemingly ſmall circumſtance is not without a good effect: 
it ſhews that Ulyſſes, even by the injunctions of a Goddeſs, can- 
not lay aſide the hero. It is not out of a particular care of his 
own ſafety that he arms himſelf, for he takes his ſtand in the moſt 
open and dangerous part of the veſſel. It is an evidence likewiſe 
that the death of his companions is not owing to a want of his 
protection; for it is plain that, as Horace expreſſes it, 
Dum ſibi, dum ſociis reditum parat, aſpera multa 
4 Pertulit” — — a 
By this conduct we ſee likewiſe, that all the parts of the Odyſſey 
are conſiſtent, and that the ſame care of his companions, which 
Homer aſcribes to Ulyſſes in the firſt lines of it, is viſible through 
the whole poem. P. 
Ver. 271.] This redundancy of expreſſion might have been 
avoided by the ſlighteſt attention to his author: 
Two guivering javelins—. 
O 2 
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When the tide ruſhes from her rumbling caves 

The rough rock roars; tumultuous boil the 
waves; 

They toſs, they foam, a wild confuſion raiſe, 

Like waters bubbling o'er the fiery blaze; 285 

Eternal miſts obſcure th' aerial plain, 

And high above the rock the ſpouts the main: 

When in her gulfs the ruthing ſea ſubſides, 

She drains the ocean with the refluent tides : 

The rock rebellows with a thund'ring ſound; 290 

Deep, wond'rous deep, below appears the ground. 


Ver. 283. The rough rock raarz — — ]! I doubt not every 


reader who is acquainted with Homer, has taken notice in this 


book, how he all along adapts his verſes to the horrible ſubject 
he deſcribes, and paints the roarings of the ocean in words as 
ſonorous as that element. Az @rppoictnor——Tpis p -A 
egit un Bone, Wc. Subjicit rem oculis, & aurium noftrarum 
It is impoſſible to preſerve the beauty 
of Homer, in a language ſo much inferiour ; but I have endea- 
voured to imitate what I could not equal. I have clogged the 
verſe with the roughneſs and identity of a letter, which is the 
harſheſt our language affords; and clogged it with monoſyllables, 
that the concourſe of the rough letters might be more quick and 
cloſe in the pronunciation, and the moſt open and ſounding vowel 
occur in every word. P. 


Ver. 287.) Thus his author, | gr: exmgs and ge 


2 


| On the tall diffs deſcends the frothy main, 
Ver. 290] So Chapman: 
The troubled bottoms raro'd up, and ſhe thunder d. 
and after him Ogilb: 
All ſhakes within; rocks thunder. 
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Struck with deſpair, with trembling dern We 

view'd 

The yawning dungeon, and the tumbling flood; 

When Jo! fierce Scylla ſtoop'd to ſeize her prey, 

Stretch'd her dire jaws, and ſwept fix men 
away; 

Chiefs of renown loud echoing ſhrieks ariſe; 296 

I turn, and view them quivering in the ſkies ; 

They call, and aid with out-ſtretch'd arms im- 
plore : 

In vain they call! thoſe arms are ſtretch'd no 
more. 

As from ſome rock that overhangs the flood, zoo 

The ſilent fiſher caſts th* inſidious food, 


Ver. 292.] For this couplet, on account of it's moſt wretched 
rhymes, there is no cure but the ſpunge: otherwiſe, a cloſe 
| adherence to the original would improve it: 

With horror pale, and trembling hearts—. 
Thus? literally: 
Straight o'er our cheeks a livid horror ſpread ; 
We view appall'd, and inſtant ruin dread. 
Ver. 300. 4s from ſome rock that everhangs the flood, 
The filent fiber — —] 
Theſe tender and calm fimilitudes have a peculiar beauty, when 
introduced to illuſtrate ſuch images of terrour as the Poet here 
deſcribes : they ſet off each the other by an happy contraſt, and 
become both more ſtrong by oppoſition. Euſtathius remarks, 
that there is always a peculiar ſweetneſs. in alluſions that are bor- 
rowed from calm life, as fiſhing, hunting, and rural affairs. P. 
Ver. 301.] Pope, in his Windſor Foreſt, ver. 137. 
The patient fer takes his flent ſtand.. , 
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With fraudful care he waits the finny prize, 
And ſudden lifts it quivering to the ſkies : 

So the foul monſter lifts her prey on high, 

So pant the wretches, ſtruggling in the ſky: zez 
In the wide dungeon ſhe devours her food, 

And the fleſh trembles while ſhe churns the blood. 
Worn as I am with griefs, with care decay'd ; 
Never, I never, ſcene fo dire ſurvey'd ! 

My ſhiv'ring blood, congeal'd, forgot to flow; 310 
Aghaſt I ſtood, a monument of woe! 

Now from the rocks the rapid veſſel flies, 
And the hoarſe din like diſtant thunder dies; 
To Sol's bright iſle our voyage we purſue, 

And now the glitt'ring mountains riſe to view. 315 
There facred to the radiant God of day, 

Graze the fair herds, the flocks promiſcuous ſtray ; 
Then ſuddenly was heard along the main 

To low the ox, to beat the woolly train. 32 
Straight to my anxious thoughts the ſound con- 

vey'd 
The words of Circe and the Theban ſhade; 321 


/ 


Ver. 308.] Thus exactly: 
In all the ſeas I ſearcht, the toils I bore, 
Theſe eyes ne'er view'd ſo dire a ſcene before! 
The next couplet has occurred elſewhere in nearly the ſame terms, 
and may be expung'd, as a mere ſuperfluous interpolation of our 
inaccurate: tranſlator, 
Ver. 314. To SoÞs bright ile — —) This ifle is evidently 
Sicily ; for he has already informed us, that theſe herds were on 
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Warn'd by their awful voice theſe ſhores to 
ſhun, 
With cautious fears oppreſt, I thus begun. 
O friends ! oh ever exercis'd in care! 
Hear heav'n's commands, and rey'rence what ye 
hear ! 325 
To fly theſe ſhores the preſcient Theban ſhade 
And Circe warns ! O be their voice obey'd : 
Some mighty woe relentleſs heav'n forebodes : 
Fly theſe dire regions, and revere the Gods ! 
While yet I ſpoke, a ſudden ſorrow ran 330 
Thro' ev'ry breaſt, and ſpread from man to man, 
"Till wrathful thus Eurylochus began. 
O cruel thou! ſome Fury ſure has ſteel'd 
That ſtubborn ſoul, by toil untaught to yield! 


uh — 


Trinacria, (ſo antiently called from the three promontories of 
Lilybæum, Pelorus, and Pachynus). P. 
Ver. 322.] Much in the ſame manner Ogilby: 
To wave that coaſt belonging to the /ar; 
Then with fad heart, thus I to them begun. 


Ver. 332. Till wrathful thus Eurylochus began.) Homer has 
found out a way to turn reproach into praiſe. What Eurylochus 
ſpeaks in his wrath againſt Ulyſſes as a fault, is really his glory; 
it ſhews him to be indefatigable, patient in adverſity, and obedient 
to the decrees of the Gods. And what ſtill heightens the panegy- 
rick is, that it is ſpoken by an enemy, who muſt therefore be free 
from all ſuſpicion of flattery. Dacter. P. 
Ver. 333.] Thus, literally: 
Untam'd thy ſtrength, thy limbs no labour feel; 
Chief unſubmitting ! with a frame of ſteel! 
04 
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From fleep debarr'd, we fink from woes to woes; 
And cruel, envieſt thou a ſhort repoſe ? 336 
Still myſt we reſtleſs rove, new ſeas explore, 
The ſun deſcending, and fo near the ſhore ? 
And lo! the night begins her gloomy reign, 
And doubles all the terrours of the main. 340 
Oft in the dead of night loud winds ariſe, 
Laſh the wild ſurge, and bluſter in the tkies ; 
Oh ſhould the fierce ſouth-weſt his rage diſplay, 
And toſs with riſing ſtorms the wat'ry way, 
Tho' Gods deſcend from heav'n's aerial plain 345 
To lend us aid, the Gods deſcend in vain : 
Then while the Night diſplays her awful ſhade, 
Sweet time of flumber ! be the night obey'd ! 
Haſte ye to land ! and when, the morning ray 
Sheds her bright beams, purſue the deſtin'd way. 
A ſudden joy in every boſom roſe ; 351 


So will'd ſome demon, miniſter of woes! 


— 
Ver. 336.] More truly: 
| Repaſt thou envieſt, and a ſhort repoſe. 
Ver. 341.] Or thus, with greater fidelity : 
How oft by night ferce-wrecking winds ariſe. 


But a literal verſion of the original, correſpondent to theſe bree 
couplets, will beſt point out the deviation of our Poet. 


By night fierce winds, the bane of ſhips, ariſe : 
And who ſhall ſcape deſtruction, if ſhould burſt, 


With ſudden guſt tempeſtuous, or the South, 
Kannen Weſt? winds, fatal to the bak 
Winds, that diidain their ſovereign lord's controul ! 
Otherwiſ » there is ſome good poetry in this ſpeech. 


'| 
4 
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To whom with grief — O fwift to be undone, 
Conſtrain'd I a& what wiſdom bids me ſhun. 
But yonder herds, and yonder flocks forbear; 355 
Atteſt the heav'ns, and calls the Gods to hear: 
Content, an innocent repaſt diſplay, 

By Circe giv'n, and fly the dang'rous prey. 

Thus I: and while to ſhore the veſſel flies, 
With hands uplifted they atteſt the ſkies; 360 
Then where a fountam's gurgling waters play, 
They ruth to land, and end in feaſts the day: 


They feed ; they quaff; and now (their hunger 
fied) 

Sigh for their friends deyour' d, and mourn the 
dead, 


—_— 
Ver. 363. — — — And now (their hunger fled) 
Sigb for their friends devour'd, and mourn the dead.] 

This condu may ſeem ſomewhat extraordinary ; the companions 
of Ulyſſes appear to have forgot their loſt friends, they entertain 
themſelves with a due refreſhment, and then find leiſure to mourn ; 
whereas a true ſorrow would more probably have taken away all 
appetite. But the practice of Ulyſſes's friends is conſonant to 
the cuſtoms of antiquity : it was eſteemed a profanation and a 
piece of ingratitude to the Gods, to mix ſorrow with their enter- 
tainments : the hours of repaſt were allotted to joy, and thankſ- 
giving to heaven for the bounty it gave to man by ſuſtenance. 
Beſides, this practice bears a ſecret inſtruction, viz. that the prin- 
cipal care is owing to the living; and when that 1s over, the 
dead are not to be neglected. Æneas and his friends are drawn 
in the ſame attitude by Virgil: 

«« Poſtquam exempta fames epulis, menſzque remote, 

% Amiſſos longo ſocios ſermone requirunt ; 

% Præcipuè pius Eneas, nunc acris Oronti, 

„ 'Nunc Amyei caſum gemit, &c. P. 

Ver. 364.] Or thus, with leſs tautology : 
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Nor ceaſe the tears, till each in ſlumber ſhares 
A ſweet forgetfulneſs of human. cares. 366 
Now far the Night advanc'd her gloomy reign, 
And ſetting ſtars roll'd down the azure plain : 
When, at the voice of Jove, wild whirlwinds riſe, 
And clouds and double darkneſs veil the ſkies; 37. 
The moon, the ſtars, the bright ztherial hoſt 
Seem as extinct, and all their ſplendours loſt ; 
The furious tempeſt roars with dreadful ſound : 
Air thunders, rolls the ocean, groans the ground. 
All night it rag'd ; when morning raſe, to land 375 
We haul'd our bark, and moor'd it on the ſtrand, 
Where in a beauteous grotto's cool receſs 
Dance the green Nereids of the neighb'ring ſeas. 


With tears remember their lov'd comrades dead, 
Snatch'd from the ſhip to Scylla's cave below: 
Till on their tears Sleep ſtole, and lull'd their woe. 


Ver. 367.] I ſhall give a plain faithful verſion of this paſſage, 
to verſe 381. to help the reader's judgment of the fidelity of our 
tranſlator : 

The night now waned apace, the ſtars declin'd, 
When Jove againſt us rous'd a furious wind 
Of blaſt tempeſtuous : ſable horror ſhrouds 
All earth and ſea; the heavens, a night of clouds, 
Her light when Morn with roſy fingers gave, 
We moor'd our veſſel in a ſhelt'ring cave: 
Nymphs, a fair quire ! the beauteous grot poſſeſs. 
I call my comrades, and theſe words addreſs. 
All beyond this is common-place interpolation, and nothing more. 

Ver. 373-] Eſſay on Man, iii. 249. 

She, midſt the light'ning's blaze and rhunder”s found, 
When rock'd the mountains, and when grogs'd the ground—. 
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There while the wild winds whiſtled o'er r the 


main, 


Thus careful I addreſt the liſt' ning train. 380 


O friends be wile ! nor dare the flocks deſtroy 
Of theſe fair paſtures: if ye touch, ye die. 
Warn'd by the high command of heay'n, 'be 

awd; 
Holy the flocks, and dreadful is the God! 
That God who ſpreads the radiant beams of 
light, 385 
And views wide earth and heav'n's unmeaſur'd 
bhbeight. 

And now the Moon had run her monthly 

round, | 
The ſouth-eaſt bluſt'ring with a dreadful ſound ; 
Unhurt the beeves, untouch'd the woolly train 
Low thro' the grove, or range the flow'ry 

plain : 390 
Then fail'd our food; then fiſh we make our prey, 
Or fowl that ſcreaming haunt the wat'ry way. 
Till now from ſea or flood no ſuccour found, 
Famine and meagre want beſieg'd us round. 
Penſive and pale from grove to grove I ſtray'd, 355 
From the loud ſtorms to find a filvan ſhade ; 


Ver. 395. Penſive and pale from grove to grove I fray d.] It 
was neceſſary (remarks Euſtathius) for the Foet to invent ſome 
pretext to remove Ulyſſes: if he had been preſent, his compa- 
nions dared not to have diſobeyed him openly ; or if they had, 
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There o'er my hands the living wave I pour ; 
And heay'n and heay'ns immortal thrones adore, 
To calm the roarings of the ſtormy main, 
And grant me peaceful to my realms again. 400 
Then o'er my eyes the Gods ſoft ſlumber ſhed, 
While thus Eurylochus ariſing ſaid. 5 1110 
O friends, a thouſand ways frail mortals lead 
To the cold tomb, and dreadful all to tread; 
But dreadful moſt, when by a ſlow decay 405 
Pale hunger waſtes the manly ſtrength away. 
Why ceaſe ye then t' implore the pow'rs above, 
And offer hecatombs to thund'ring Jove ? 


it would have ſhewed a want of authority, which would have been 
a diſparagement to that hero. Now what pretext could be more 
rational than to ſuppoſe him withdrawn to offer up his devotions 
to the Gods ? His affairs are brought to the utmoſt extremity, his 
companions murmur, and hunger oppreſſes. The Poet therefore, 
to bring about the crime of theſe offenders by probable methods, 
repreſents Ulyſſes retiring to ſupplicate the Gods; a conduct 
which they ought to have imitated: beſides there is a poetical 
juſtice obſerved in the whole relation, and by the piety of Ulyſles, 
and the guilt of his companions, we acknowledge the equity when 
we ſee them periſh, and Ulyſſes preferved from all his dangers. P. 
The tranſlation here is ſtrangely rambling ; a cenſure, due to 

numberleſs other paſſages. The ſubjoined attempt is verbally 
faithful : 

I through the iſland walkt apart, to pray 

'The Gods, if ſome the method would diſcloſe 

Of our return. When from my friends remote, 

With waſhen hands, where ſhelter from the wind 

I found, to all th' Olympian Gods I pray'd: 

They on mine eye-lids pour'd delicious ſleep. 


Ver. 407.] Tao verſes of his author are here very feebly and 
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Why ſeize ye not yon beeves, and fleecy prey ? 
Ar iſe unanumous 3 ariſe and ſlay ! 419 
And if the Gods ordain a ſafe return, 
To Phoebus ſhrines ſhall rife, and altars burn, 
But ſhould the pow'rs that o'er mankind preſide, 
Decree to plunge us in the whelming tide, 
P 

injudicioufly expanded into as many couplets : otherwiſe, the pre- 
ceding verſes of this ſpeech are excellent. Thus? 

Come, ſeize theſe heifers of the Sun; and kill 

To all the Gods, who-ſway th* Olympian hill. 

Ver. 411.] It is to be lamented, that the latter part of this 
ſpeech wants accuracy, and the concluding diſtich, elegance. I 
ſhall attempt a ſubſtitution, exactly conformable to the words of 
the original : 

With rich and numerous gifts adorn'd, a dome 
Shall riſe to Phœbus at our native home. 

But, if his wrath ſhould whelm us in the wave, 
And all th' aſſenting Gods refuſe to fave, 

The choaking flood ſhall ſooner ſtop my breath, 
Than barren famine and a lingering death. 

Ver. 412. To Phæbus ſhrines ſhall riſe, — —) Eurylochus puts 
on an air of piety to perſuade his companions to commit ſacrilege : 
Let ut ſacrifice, ſays he, to the Gods: as if obedience were not 
better than ſacrifice, Homer underſtood the nature of man, which 
is ſtudious to find excuſes to juſtify our crimes ; and we often offend, 
merely through hopes of a pardon. Dacier. 

The word in the original is &yaxuale, which does not ſignify 
ſtatues, but ornaments, @xabyuale, hung up, or repoſited in the 
temples ; ſuch as 

— — Aying Tn N &, 
or as it 15 expreſſed in the Iliad, 

— — Bac —_— 
Heſychius interprets Gyanue to be, wir iP" 9 vg dyadAtlas, tx os 
cvnbele, Sar that is, ayakua ſignifies every 8 with which 
2 perſon is delighted or adorned ; not a ſtatue, as it is underſtood 
by the generality” Dacier. Euftathins. P. 
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Better to ruſh at once to ſhades below, 415 
Than linger life away, and nouriſh woe ! 
Thus he: the beeves around ſecurely ſtray, 


When ſwift to ruin they invade the prey. 


They ſeize, they kill !—but for the rite divine, 
The barley fail'd, and for libations, wine. 420 
Swift from the oak they ſtrip the ſhady pride ; 
And verdant leaves the flow'ry cake ſupply'd. 
With pray'r they now addreſs th' ætherial train, 


' Slay the ſelected beeves, and flay the flain : 


The thighs, with fat involv'd, divide with art, 4:5 
Strew'd o'er with morſels cut from ev'ry part. 
Water, inſtead of wine, 1s brought in urns, 
And pour'd profanely as the victim burns. 
The thighs thus offer'd, and the entrails dreſt, 
They roaſt the fragments, and prepare the feaſt. 430 
"Twas then ſoft ſlumber fled my troubled brain: 
Back to the bark I ſpeed along the main, 
When lo! an odour from the feaſt exhales, 
Spreads o'er the coaſt, and ſcents the tainted gales; 
A chilly fear congeal'd my vital blood, 435 
And thus, obteſting heav'n, I mourn'd aloud. 


Ver. 419.] Chapman is exact: 
— — — — — But other rites their ſhip 
Could not afford them : they did therefore ftrip 
The curld-head oke of freſh yong leaves, to make 
Supply of ſervice. for their barly- cake. 

Ver. 436.] Or thus, more faithfully and correctly: 
And, thus invoking heaven, <vith fighs | flood. 
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O Sire of mien and Gods, immortal Jove ! 
Oh all ye bliſsful pow'rs that reign above! 
Why were my cares beguil'd in ſhort repoſe ? 
O fatal ſlumber, paid with laſting woes! 440 
A deed ſo dreadful all the Gods alarms, 
Vengeance is on the wing, and heav'n in arms! 
Mean-time Lampetiè mounts the aerial way, 
And kindles into rage the God of day : 
Vengeance, ye pow'rs, (he cries) and thou 
whoſe hand 448 
Aims the red bolt, and hurls the writhen brand ! 
Slain are thoſe herds which I with pride ſurvey, 
When thro? the ports of heav'n I pour the day, 
Or deep in ocean plunge the burning ray. 
Vengeance, ye Gods! or I the ſkies forego, 459 
And bear the lamp of heav'n to ſhades below. 


Ver. 437.] Thus Ogilby: 
Then to the Gods I thus complain'd ; Oh! Fowe, 
And all you happy powers that dwell above —, 
Ver. 439- ] The whole ſenſe of his author may be more clearly 
eompriſed in a ſingle couplet, thus: 
A cruel ſleep ye ſent me, to my bane : 
My lawleſs crew have dar'd this deed profane! 
Ver. 448.] Our tranſlator might have been perfectly . 
without any loſs of elegance: 
When thro? the Har- dect d heaven begins my way, 
And when to earth declines my parting ray. 
Ver. 450.] Ogilby is not amiſs: 
Right we with ſpeed, or elſe theſe glorious beams 
Shall gild hell's manſions and the Stygian ſtreams. 


Ver. 451. {nd bear the lamp of heav'n to ſhades below.] This is 
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To whom the thund'ring Pow'r : O ſource of 
Whoſe int lamp adorns the azure way, 
Still may thy beams thro' heav'n's bright portak 

riſe, 
'Fhe joy of earth, and glory of the ſkies; 455 


is a very bold fiction; for how can the ſun be imagined to illu- 
minate the regions of the dead; that is, to ſhine within the earth, 
for there the realm of Pluto is placed by Homer? I am perſuaded 
the meaning is only that he would no more riſe, but leave the earth 
and heavens in perpetual darkneſs. Erebus is placed in the weſt, 
where the ſun ſets, and conſequently when he difappears, he may 
be faid to be ſunk into the realms of darkneſs, or Erobus. 

Perhaps the whole fiction might be founded really upon the ob- 
ſervation of ſome unuſual darkneſs of the ſun, either from a total 
eclipſe or other cauſes, which happened at a time when ſome re- 
markable crime was committed, and gave the Poets liberty to feign 
that the ſun withdrew his light from the view of it. Thus at the 
death of Cæſar the globe of the ſun was obſcured, or gave but a 
weak light (ſays Plutarch) a whole year: and Pliny, lib. ii. 80. 
Fiunt prodigioft & longiores ſolis defefus, totius pænè anni pallort 
continuo. This Virgil directly applies to the horrour the ſun con- 
ceived at the death of Cæſar. Georg. i. 


« [lle etiam extincto miſeratus Cæſare Romam, 

Cum caput obſcura nitidum ferrugine texit, 

«« Impiaque æternam timuerunt ſecula noctem.“ 
And if Virgil might ſay that the fun withdrew his beams at the 
impiety of the Romans, why may not Homer ſay the fame con- 
cerning the crime of the companions of Ulyfles ? Dacier imagines 
that Homer had heard of the fan's ſtanding ſtil} at the voice of 
Joſhua ; for if (ſays ſhe) he could ſtand ſtill in the upper region, 
why may not he do the ſame. in the contrary hemiſphere, that is, 
in the language of Homer, bear his lamps to ſhades below ? But 
this ſeems to be ſpoken without any foundation, there being no 
occaſion to have reeourſe to that miraculous event for a ſolution. P. 
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Lo! my red arm I bare, my thunders guide, 
To daſh th' offenders in the whelming tide. 
To fair Calypſo from the bright abodes, 
Hermes convey' d theſe councils of the Gods. 

Mean-time from man to man my a ex- 
claims, 460 
My wrath is kindled, and my ſoul in flames. 
In vain ! I view perform'd the direful deed, 
Beeves, ſlain by heaps, along the ocean bleed. 
Now heav'n gave ſigns of wrath ; along the 
ground 
Crept the raw hides, and with a bellowing 
ſound 465 
Roar'd the dead limbs; the burning entrails 
gkroan'd 


— 


; — 
Ver. 458. To fair Calypſo from the bright abodes, 
| Hermes convey'd theſe councils of the Gods, | 
Theſe lines are inſerted (as Euſtathius obſerves) ſolely to reconcile 
the ſtory to credibility ; for how was it poſſible for Ulyſſes to 
arrive at the knowledge of what was done. in heaven, without a 
diſcovery made by ſome of the Deities? The perſons by whom 
theſe —— the Gods are diſcovered are happily choſen; 
Mercury was che meſſenger of heaven, and it is this God who 
deſcends to Calypſo in the fifth book of the Odyſley : ſo that there 
was a correſpondence between Calypſo and Mercury ; and there- 
fore he is a proper perſon to make this diſcovery to that Goddeſs, 
and ſhe, out of affection, to Ulyſſes. P. 
Or thus, more exactly, and with a more perfect rhyme : : 
To me Calypſo, what I now unfold, | 
Hermes himſelf to fair Calypſo told. 
Ver. 464. Now heav'n gave figns of wrath ; along the ground 
Crept the raw hides — — 
Vo L, III, P 
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Six gualty days my wretched mates employ 
In impious feaſting, and unhallow'd joy; 


This paſſage (ſays Euſtathius) gave an occaſion of laughten to 
men diſpoſed to be merry, AdGa; yrruaous Jiduns Toi; w ihiaues. 
He adds, that the terrours of a guilty conſcience drove the com- 
panions of Ulyſſes into theſe imaginations : guilt is able to create 
a phantom in a moment, ſo that theſe appearances were nothing 
but the ittufions of a diſturbed imagination. He cites a paſſage 
from the Callioye. of Herodowus to vindicate Homer: Artayctes, 
a Perſian general, had plundered a temple in which was the tomb. 
of Protefilaus, where great riches were depoſited ; afterwards he 
was beſieged in Seſtus, and taken priſoner: ons day, one of his 
guards was boiling ſalted fiſhes (rapixet) and they leaped, and 
mqved. as if they had been alive, and newly taken out of the 
water: divers perſons crouded about the place, and wondered at 
the miracle; when Artayctes ſaid, Friends, you are not as all con- 
cerned in this miracle : Protefilaus, though dead, admoniſhes me by this 
gr, that the Gods: have given him pocuer to revenge the injury I 
offered to his monument in Eleus. But this is juſtifying one fable by 
another; and this looks alſo like the effects of a guilty conſcience. 
This is not among the paſſages condemned by Longinus ; and 
indeed it was no way blameable, if we conſider the times when 
it was ſpoken, and the perſons to whom it is related: I mean 
Phæacians, who were delighted with ſuch wonders. What was 
faid injudiciouſly by a great writer, may very properly be applied 
to theſe people, Credo, guia impoſſible eff, But we need not have 
recourſe to: their credulity for a vindication of this ſtory: Homer 
bas given us an account of all the abſtruſe arts, ſuch as necromancy, 
witchcraft, and natural portents ; here he relates a prodigy, the 
belief of which yniverſally prevailed among the antients : Let any 
one read Livy, and he will find innumerable inſtances of prodigies, 
equally incredible as this, which were related by the wiſe, and 
believed at leaſt by the vulgar. Thus we read of ſpeaking oxen, - 
the ſweating of the ſtatues of the Gods, in the beſt Roman hiſtories. 
If ſuch wonders might have a place in hiſtory, they may certainly 
be allowed room in poetry, whoſe province is fable: it ſignifies 
nothing whether a ſtory be true or falſe, provided it be eſtabliſhed 
by common belief, or common fame; this is a ſufficient foundation 
for poetry. Virgil, Georg. i. 478. 
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The ſeventh aroſe, and now the Sire of Gods 


Rein'd the rough forms, and calm'd the tofling 


floods: 
With ſpeed the bark we climb; the ſpacious fails 


Loos'd from the yards invite th* impelling gales. 


Paſt fight of ſhore, along the ſurge we bound, 
And all above is ſky, and ocean all around! 


When lo! a murky cloud the thund'rer forms 475 


Full o'er our heads, and blackens heaven with 
ſtorms. 


Night dwells o'er all the deep: and now out flies 
The gloomy Weſt, and whiſtles in the ſkies, 
| | 


© — — — Pecudeſque locutz, 
« Infandum! fiſtunt amnes, &c. 
The days of wonder are now over, and therefore a Poet would be 
blameable to'make uſe of ſuch impoſlibilities in theſe ages: they 
are now almoſt univerſally diſbelieved, and therefore would not be 
approved as bold fiftions, but exploded as wild extravagancies. P, 
Ver. 469.] Thus, with fidelity : 
When the ſeventh morning Jove Saturnian gave, 
Huſh'& was the tempeſt's roar, and ſmooth the wave. 
Ver. 473.] A fine couplet! Dryden, at afimilar paſſage; En. v. 12, 
Now ſeas and ſkies their proſpect only bound, 
An empty ſpace above, a floating field around : 
And at Z@neid iii. 255. 
With only ſeas around, and ſkies above. 
Ver. 477- — — And now out flies 
Dye gloamy 2 eft, &c.] 
ne while he condemns the Odyſſey as wanting fire, through 
the decay of Homer's fancy, excepts the deſcriptions of the tem- 
peſts, which he allows to be painted with the boldeſt and ſtrongeſt 
ſtrokes of poetry. Let any perſon read that paſſage in the fifth 
—— 23 the fire of Homer's fancy. | 
P 2 
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The mountain-billows roar ! the furious blaſt 
How ls o'er the ſhroud, and rends it from the maſt : 
The maſt gives way, and crackling as it bends, 48 
Tears up the deck ; then all at once deſcends : 
The pilot by the tumbling ruin ſlain, 

Daſh'd from the helm, falls headlong in the main. 


"Ng N oval vii, irTapate N worlery 
Nied Tyinwas TA aaoan; Y opihurer aihac; 

Tlanloiur &vipur, ovy & vifutoos xuavie 

rata $5 x; movie opupss d gparctty we. 
The two laſt lines are here repeated; and Scaliger, a ſecond Zoilus | 
of Homer, allows them to be omnia pulchra, plena, gravia, p. 469. 
There is a ſtorm in the very words, and the horrours of it are 
viſible-in the verſes, 


Virgil was maſter of too much judgment, not to embelliſh his 
Eneid with this deſcription. 


« Incubuere mari, totumque a ſedibus imis 

« Una Euruſque Notuſque ruunt, creberque procellis 

« Africus, & vaſtos volvunt ad littora fluctus, 

«« Eripiunt ſubito nubes cœlumque diemque 

« 'Teucrorum ex oculis: ponto nox incubat atra.“ 
Theſe are almoſt literally tranſlated from the abovementioned 
verſes. of Homer, and theſe following. 


Tor & EvpO- Ts Ner®- v ie, Zipvpot vt Sugar; 

Ka! Boping ailpnſuirn;, pwiye xipa ADẽͤ7. 
Scaliger calls the verſes of Homer, divina-oratio, but prefers thoſe 
of Virgil. Totumgue a ſedibus imis, is ſtronger than wrapat: wirks, 
Cc. and Albnſerirne is an ill choſen epithet, to be uſed to deſcribe 
a ſtorm, for it carries an image of ſerenity. But that is to be 
underſtood of the general nature of that wind : as a river may be 
faid to be gentle, though capable to be ſwelled into a flood. But. 
] leave the preference to the reader's judgment. < a 


Ver. 483. The pilot by the tumbling ruin flain.] There is a great 
amilitude between this paſſage and ſome verſes in Virgil, in which, 
as Scaliger judges, and perhaps with reaſon, the preference is to 
be given to the Roman Poet. Tensiſimã, ſays that Critick, & 
teviſſima utitur narratione Homerus, 
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Then Jove in anger bids his thunders roll, 48g 
And forky lightnings flaſh from pole to eb ; 
— 


art. * x:0anm, ed & bia apat 

Hail auudis *, 6 & Ae; gt 

Karies. 
And again, 

— — cio N is ms bras 

'Oi N xopurmow R wap} vie HIN 

Kupaow ipPppiore. 

« — — Ingensa vertice Pontus 

« In puppim ferit; excutityr, pronuſque magiſter 

« Volvitur in caput.“ 

« — Afſtillam ter fluctus ibidem 

«« 'Torquet agens circum, & rapidus vorat æquore vortex, 

5 Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vaſto.” 
There is certainly better verſification in theſe lines of Virgil, than 
in thoſe of Homer: there is better colouring, and they ſet the 
thing they deſcribe full before our eyes. Virgil has omitted the 
two ſhort ſimilitudes of the Diver, and the Sea-mews, deſpairing 
perhaps to make them ſhine in the Roman language. There is a 
third fimile in Homer of the Bat or Bird of night Nel, which 
is introduced to repreſent Ulyſſes clinging round the fig-tree. It 
is true the whole three are taken from low ſubje&s, but they very 
well paint the thing they were intended to illuſtrate, P, 

Our critics ſeem to forget, that a copier may eaſily improve.— 

Thus his author: 

— —— — — then at the veſſel's tern 

The pilot's head it ſmote, and inſtant cruſht 

The bones together ſqueez'd: he o'er the ſides 

Fell, like a diver : life forſook his bones. 

Ver. 485.) All this paragraph is executed in a very inferiour 

file: and Chapman has a much better notion of his original: 

Together, all this time, Jove's thunder chid, 

And through and through the ſhip his lightning glid: 

Till it embrac't her round: her bulke was filld 

With naſty ſulphur, and her men were killd : 

'Tumbl'd to ſea, like ſea-mews ſwamme about, 
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Fierce at our heads his deadly bok he gums, 

Red with uncommon wrath, and wrapt in flames: 
Full on the bark it fell ; new high, now low, 
Toſs'd and retoſs d, it reel'd beneath the blow ; 
At once into the main the crew it ſhook: 491 
Sulphureous odours roſe, and ſmould'ring fmoke. 


Like fowl that haunt the floods, they fink, they 


_ riſe, 
Now loſt, now ſeen, with ſhrieks and dreadful 7 
Cries z 


494 
And ſtrive to gain the bark; but Jove denies. . 


Firm at the helm I ſtand, when fierce the main 
Ruſh'd withdirenoiſeand daſh' dthe ſides in twain ; 
Again impetuous drove the furious blaſt, 

Snapt the ſtrong helm, and bore to ſea the maſt, 
Firm to the maſt with cords the helm I bind, 


And ride aloft, to Providence reſign'd, 501 
Thro' tumbling billows, and a war of wind. 
Now ſank the Weſt, and now a ſouthern breeze 
More dreadful than the tempeſt, laſh'd the ſeas ; 
For on the rocks it hore where Scylla FAVES, 505 
And dire Charybdis rolls her thund'ring waves. 


-© w 


Ver, 495. ] His author ſays, - 
1 thrd' the ſaip Was Haſte ll the main —, 
Ver, 25 Chapman is correct 
— — — - And ho aroſe 
The enth. that bred me more abhorred woes : 
but our tranſlators. followed the inaccuracy of Ogilby: 


When weſtery winds their away 
Aroſe a ſouthern tempeſt, — y 
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All night I drove ; and, at the dawn of day, 

Faſt by the rocks beheld the deſp'rate way: 

Juſt when the fea within her gulfs fubſides, 
And in the roaring whirlpools ruth the tides. 510 

Swift from the float I vaulted with a bound, 

The lofty fig-tree ſeiz d, and chung around, 

So to the beam the bat tenacious clings, 

And pendant round it claſps his leathern wings. 

High in the air the tree its boughs diſplay'd, 51:5 

And o'er the dungeon caſt a dreadful ſhade, 

All unſuſtain'd between the wave and ſky, 

Beneath my feet the whirling billows fly. 

What-time the judge forſakes the noiſy bar 

To take repaſt, and ſtills the wordy war; 520 

ED 1 | 


Ver. 513.] This couplet is ſpun from two words of his author, 
thus fully exhibited in Ogilby: | 

And Sat- lite clung. 
The whole paſſage is rendered without any ſhare of laudable pre- 
ciſion, and with little attention to the language of his author. 


Ver. 516.] More fidelity were eaſily gained here by the tranſ- 


poſition of a word: 
And o'er the dreadful dungeon caſt a ſhade. 


Ver. 519. What-time the judge forſakes the noiſy bar 

| To take repaſt — —] 

This paſſage has been egregiouſly miſunderſtood by Monſieur 
Perrault. Ulyſſes being carried (ſays that author) on his maſt to- 
wards Charybdis, leaps from it, and clings like a bat round a fig- 
tree, waiting till the return of the maſt from the gulfs of it; and 
adds, that when he ſaw it, he was as glad as a judge when he 
riſes from his ſeat to go to dinner, after having tried ſeveral cauſes, 
But Boileau fully vindicates Homer in his reflections on Longinus: 
3 _—_ ; 
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Charybdis rumbling from her inmoſt caves, 
The maſt refunded on her refluent waves, 
Swift from the tree, the floating maſt to gain, 
Sudden I dropp'd amidſt the flaſhing main; 
Once more undaunted on the ruin rode, 52; 
And oar'd with lab'ring arms along the flood. 


be fore the uſe of dials or clocks the antients diſtinguiſhed the day 
by ſome. remarkable offices or ſtated employments: as from the 
dining of the labourer, 


— — What-time in ſome ſequeſter'd vale 
The weary woodman ſpreads his ſparing meal. 


IHad xi. ver. 119. See the Annotations ; ſo here from the riſing 
of the Judges : and both denote the mid-day or noon-tide hour. 
Thus it is uſed by Hippocrates, who ſpeaking of a perſon wounded 
with a javelin 1 in the liver, ſays he died wd v ayopny Nun, a little 
before the breaking up of the aſſembly, or before the judge riſes 
from his tribunal : or as ſome underſtand it, a little before the 
finiſhing of the market: there 1s a parallel expreſſion in Xenophon, 
x) 101 Ts aαν aryopew \rVeonr, This riſing of the judge Perrault 
miſtakes for a compariſon, to expreſs the joy which Ulyſles con- 
ceived at the ſight of the return of his maſt; than which er 
can be more diſtant from Homer's ſentiment. 


From this deſcription we may preciſely learn 1. time that 
paſſed while Ulyſſes clung round the fig - tree. 


— — — At the dawn of day, 
Faſt by the rocks I plough'd the deſp'rate way. 


So that at morning he leaped from his float, and about noon re- 
covered it: now Euſtathius affirms, that in the ſpace of twenty- 
four hours there are three tides, and dividing that time into three 
parts, Ulyſſes will appear to have remained upon the rock eight 
hours. The exact time when the judge roſe from his tribunal is 
not apparent: Boileau ſuppoſes it to be about three o'clock in 
the afternoon, Dacier about two; but the time was certain among 
the ancients, and is only dubious to us, as we are ignorant of the 
hour of the day when the Judge entered his s tribunal, and when 
he left 1 __ P, 
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Unſeen I paſs'd by Scylla's dire abodes : 

So Jove decreed, (dread Sire of men and | Gods) 
Then nine long days I plough'd the calmer ſeas, 
Heav'd by the ſurge, and wafted by the breeze. 530 
Weary and wet th' Ogygian ſhores I gain, 
When the tenth ſun deſcended to the main. 


Ver. 527.] Thus, with all fidelity: 


Unſeen by Scylla, or my ruin then 
Were ſure: fo will'd the fire of Gods and men! 


Ver. 532. When the tenth ſun deſcended to the main.] This ac- 
count is very extraordinary. Ulyſſes continued upon the maſt ten 
days, and conſequently ten days without any nouriſhment, . Lon- 
ginus brings this paſſage as an inſtance of the decay of Homer's 
genius, and his launching out into extravagant fables. I wonder 
Euſtathius ſhould be filent about this objection; but Dacier en- 
deavours to vindicate Homer, from a ſimilar place in the Acts of 
the Apoſtles, chap. xxvii. ver. 33. where St. Paul ſays to the failors, 
This is the fourteenth day that ye have tarried, and continued faſting, 
having taken nothing. Now if the failors in the Acts could faſt 
fourteen days, why might not Ulyſſes faſt ten? But this place by 
no means comes up to the point. The words are Tr7oaproxaidixdrns 
citaipo- npaipers eo dong, that is, expecting the fourteenth day, 
(which i is to-day) you continue without eating; ſo the meaning 
is, they had taken no food all that day; the danger was fo great 
that they had no leiſure to think upon hunger. This is the literal 
conſtruction of the words, and implies that out of expectation of 
the fourteenth day, (which they looked upon as a critical time 
when their danger would be at the higheſt) they had forgot to 
take their uſual repaſt; and not that they had faſted fourteen days. 
But if any perſon thinks that the faſting is to be applied to the 
| Whole fourteen days, it muſt be in that latitude wherein interpre- 
ters expound Heſiod. 
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There in Calyplo's everdragrant bow'ts 
— I lay; and joy eres the hours. | 
— 


eee e eat no meat at all, but tat they had 
not leiſure through their danger 10 obſerve the ufat] and ſtated 
hours of repeſt; they eat in their arms, with their hipds fouled 
with blood. But I take the former ſenſe to be the better. Beſides, 
it is impoſſible to make this-place of any ſervice to Homer; for if 
theſe men continued ſo long faſting, it was a miraculous faſt ; 
and how can this be applied to Ulyſſes, who is not imagined to 
owe his power of faſting to any ſupernatural aſſiſtance ? But it is 
almoſt a demonſtration that the failors in the Acts eat during the 
tempeſt: why ſhould they abſtain? It was not for want of food; 
for at St. Paul's injunction they take fome ſuſtenance : now it is 
abſurd to imagine a miracle to be performed, when common and 
eaſy means were at hand to make ſuch a ſupernataral a& unneceſ- 
fary. If they had been without food, then indeed a miracle might 
have been ſuppoſed to ſupply it. If they had died through taſting, 
when meat was at hand, they would have been guilty of 
'themfelves. If therefore we ſuppoſe a miracle, we muſt ſuppoſe 
it 40 be wrought, to prevent men from being guilty of wilful ſelf- 
murder, which is an abfurdity. 

Befdes, the word &oil@+ is uſed to denote a perſon who takes no 
food for the ſpace of one day only, as fes, -/ fignifies a perſon 
who eats but one meal in the compaſs of one day; this therefore 
is an evidence, that the ſailors in the Acts had not been without 
ſuſtenance fourteen days. 

In ſhort, I am not in the number of thoſe who think Homer 
has no faults; and unleſs we imagine Ulyſſes to have faſted ten 
days by the aſſiſtance of the Gods, this paſſage muſt be allowed 
to be extravagant: it is true, Homer ſays the Gods guided him 
to the Ogygian ſhores ; but he ſays not a word to ſoften the in- 
credibility of the faſting of Ulyſſes, through an aſſiſtance of the 
Gods. I am therefore inclined to ſubſcribe to the opinion of 
Longinus, that this relation is faulty; but ſay with Horace, 


© — — — Non ego paucis 
1% Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
« Aut humana parum cavit natura.“ 


Ver. 533-] His author thus, to a word: 
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My following fates to thee, oh king, are 


And the bright partner of thy royal throne. 
Enough. In miſery can words avail ? 
And what ſo tedious as a twice-told tale? 


= — — — — — Calypſo there, 

Fair-treſs'd, inhabits; dreadful, vocal God! 

Who lov'd and entertain'd me. 
The four concluding verſes are good. Ogilby is unadorned, but 
well expreflive of his author : 

Which to your queen and you would tedious be 

Once more to hear, and ſmall content to me, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 
—ůůů 


The Arrival of Ulyſſes in Ithaca. 


Nrsszs takes bis leave of Alcinous and Arete, and 

embarks in the evening. Next morning the ſhip ar- 
rives at Ithaca ; where the ſailors, as Ulyſſes is yet ſleep- 
ing, lay him on the ſhore with all his treaſures. On 
their return, Neptune changes their ſhip into a rock. 
In the mean-time Ulyſſes awaking, knows not his native 
| ſthaca, by reaſon of a miſt which Pallas had caſt round 
him. He breaks into loud lamentations ; till the Goddeſs 
appearing to him in the form of a ſhepherd, diſcovers the 
country to him, and points out the particular places. 
He then tells a feigned flory of his adventures, upon 
which ſhe manifeſts herſelf, and they conſult together of 
the meaſures to be taken to deſtroy the Suitors, To con- 
ceal his return, and diſguiſe his perſon the more eſfectually, 
ſhe changes him into the figure of an old beggar. N 
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E ceas'd ; but leſt fo pleaſing on their ear 
- His voice, that liſt ning ſtill _— ſeem'd 
to hear. 
A pauſe of ſilence huſh'd the ſhady rooms: 


The grateful conf'rence then the king reſumes. 


N OT E S. 


ver. 1.] Compare book xi. verſe 413. 


Ver. 3. — — The ſhady rooms.) The epithet in the original 
is oxicerre, Or gloomy : it is here uſed with a peculiar propriety, to 
keep in the reader's mind the exact time when Ulyſſes made his 
narration to the Phzacians, namely, in the evening, of the thirty- 
third day: we may likewiſe gather from this diſtinction of times, 
the exact ſtay of Ulyſſes among the Phæaeians; he was thrown 
upon their ſhores on the thirty-firſt day in the evening, and lands 
about day-break on the thirty-fifth day in his own country; ſo 

Yor. III. | | | 
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Whatever toils the great Ulyſſes paſt, 5 
Beneath this happy roof they end at laſt ; 

No longer now from ſhore to ſhore to roam, 
Smooth ſeas, and gentle winds, invite him home. 
But hear me, princes! whom theſe walls incloſe, 
For whom my chanter ſings, and goblet flows 10 
With wine unmixt, (an honour due to age, 
To chear the grave, and warm the poet's rage) 
Tho! labour'd gold and many a dazzling veſt 
Lie heap'd already for bur g6d-like gueſt; 
Without new treaſures, let him not remove, 15 
Large, and expreſſive of the publick love; 


that he ſtayed three nights only with Alcinous, one night being 
ſpent in his voyage to Ithaba from Phicacia, P. 
Ver. 10. For cobom my chanter fings, „ 


With wine unmixt, Kc. ] 
Homer calls the wine yegs0w, or wine drank at the entertainment 
of elders, bn, or men of diſtinction, ſays Ruſtathius; by the 
bard, be means Demodocus. 


The ſame Critick further remarks, that Homer jafliciouſly 
ſhortens every circumſtance before he comes to the diſmiſſion of 
Ulyſſes: thus he omits the deſcription of the ſacrifice, and the 
ſubject of the ſong of Demodocus ; theſe are circumſtances that 
at beſt would be but uſeleſs ornaments, and ill agree with the 
impatience of Ulyſſes to begin his voyage toward his country. 
Theſe therefore the Poet briefly diſpatches. P. 
Ver. 11. ] All included in this parentheſis is expanded from a 
fingle word of Homer, ſpecified by the annotator in the preceding 
remark : and our tranſlator has profited by Chapman : 

— — — —- —- - — to taſt 
Such wine with me, as warnies the ſacred rage, 
And is an honorarie given to age. 


See my note on ver, 44. of the Prologue to Cato. 
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Each peer a tripod, each a vaſe beſtow, 

A gen'ral tribute, which the ſtate ſhall awe. 
This ſentence pleas d: then all their ſteps 

addreſt 

To ſep rate manſions, and retir'd to reſt, 20 
New did the roſy- finger d Morn ariſe, 

And ſhed her ſacred light along the ſkies. 

Down to the haven and the ſhips in haſte 

They bore the treaſures, and in ſafety plac d. 

The king himſelf the vaſes rang'd with care ; 2; 

Then bade his followers to the feaſt repair, 

A victim ox beneath the ſacred hand 

Of great Alcinous falls, and ſtains the fand. 

To Jove th' eternal, (pow'r above all pow'rs ! 

Who wings the winds, and darkens heay'n with 

ſhoy'rs) 30 


Ver. 21.] Or, for the ſake of variation: 


Now ſprang the Morning from her ſaffron bed, 
And thro? the ſkies her ſacred radiance ſhed. 

Ver. 23.] Thus Ogilby, who is more explicit, and quite 

accurate : 
Loaden with treafure to the ſhip they haſt, 
Which ftraight Alcinous ſaw in order Plac'd 
Beneath the banks; with ſuch convenience ſtow'd, 
It could not hinder any whil'ſt they row'd. 

Ver. 27.] It appears to me, that our tranſlator has concluded 
too much from the words of his author here: ſee the note on 
book ili. Pepe 594. I would render thus: 

the feaſt a victim- ox decreed, 
Thy ſacred might, Alcinous ! gaye to bleed. 


Ver. 29.] Or thus, more cloſely: b 
Qz 
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The flames aſcend : till evening they prolong 
The rites, more ſacred made by heav'nly ſong : 
For in the midſt, with publick honours grac'd, 
Thy lyre divine, Demodocus ! was plac'd. 

All, but Ulyſſes, heard with fix'd delight : 2 38 
He fat, and ey'd the ſun, and wiſh'd the night; 
Slow ſeem'd the ſun to move, the hours to roll, 
His native home deep imag'd in his ſoul. 
As the tir'd ploughman ſpent with ſtubborn toil, 
Whoſe oxen long have torn the furrow'd foil, 40 


To Jove, Saturnian Jove, who glooms the ſky, 
And reigns ſupreme in clouded majeſty. 


Ver. 33.] This introductory feeble word gives a profaic flat- 
neſs to all the verſe. I ſhould prefer, 
High in the midſt—. 


Ver. 39. As the tir d ploughman, &c.] The ſimile which Homer 
chuſes is drawn from low life, but very happily ſets off the im- 
patience of Ulyſſes : it is familiar, but expreſſive. Horace was 
not of the judgment of thoſe who thought it mean, for he uſes it 
in his epiſtles. 


16 — —— —— — * 

1 Longa videtur opus debentibus: ut piger annus 

«« Pupillis, quos dura premit cuſtodia matrum; 

«« Sic mihi tarda fluunt, ingrataque tempora, quæ ſpem 

«« Confiliumque morantur,” &c. 
It was very neceſſary to dwell upon this impatience of Ulyſſes to 
return: it would have been abſurd to have repreſented him cool, 
or even moderately warm upon this occaſion ; he had refuſed im- 
mortality through the love of his country ; it is now in his power 
to return to it; he ought therefore conſiſtently with his former 
character to be drawn with the utmoſt earneſtneſs of ſoul, and 
every moment muſt appear tedious that keeps him from it; it 
ſhews therefore the judgment of Homer to defcribe him in this 
manner, and not to paſs it over curſorily, but force it upon the 
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Sees with delight the ſun's declining ray, 
When home with feeble knees, he bends his way 
To late repaſt, (the day's hard labour done :) 

So to Ulyſſes welcome ſett the ſun, 

Then inſtant, to Alcinous and the reſt, 45 
(The Scherian ſtates) he turn'd, and thus addreſt. 
O thou, the firſt in merit and command! 

And you the peers and princes of the land! 
May ev'ry joy be yours! nor this the leaſt, 
When due libation ſhall have crown'd the feaſt, 
Safe to my home to ſend your happy gueſt. 51 
Compleat are now the bounties you have giv'n, 
Be all thoſe bounties but confirm'd by heav'n! 
So may I find, when all my wand'rings ceaſe, - 
My conſort blameleſs, and my friends in peace. 5; 
On you be ev'ry bliſs; and ev'ry day, 
1n home-felt joys delighted roll away ; 


notice of the reader, by inſiſting npon it ſomewhat largely, and 
illuſtrating it by a proper ſimilitude, to fix it more ſtrongly upon 
our memory. P. 
In the firſt edition, As weary ploughman —. 
Ver. 44.] Or thus, with more fidelity: 
So glad, Ulyſſes wiew'd the ſetting ſun: 
Then inſtant, to Alcinous and the reſt, 
But chief Alcinous, turn'd, and thus addreſt. 

Ver. 53. Be all thoſe bounties but confirm'd by heav'n!] This is 
a pious and inſtructive ſentence, and teaches, that though riches 
were heaped upon us with the greateſt abundance and ſaperfluity ; 
yet unleſs heaven adds its benediction, they will prove but at beſt 
a burden and calamity. P, 

Ver. 56.] I ſhould expunge this diſtich. The ſenſe is com- 
plete without it, nor is it recommended by intrinſic merit. 
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Yourſelves, Yotr wives, your long delethding 
May ev'ry God enrich with ev ry grace! 
Sure fixt on Virtue may your nation ſtand, 60 
And publick evil never töuch the latid! 
His words well weigh'd, the gen'ral voice 
approve 0 
Benigh, 4nd inſtant his diſtriiffion mov'd. 
The monarch to Pontonous gave the ſign, 
To fill the goblet high with roſy wine: s; 
Great Jove tlie father, firſt (he cry'd) irplore; 
Then fend the ſtratiger to his native ſhore. 
The luſcious wineth" obedient herald brought; 
Around tlie manſion flow'd the purple draught : 
Each from his feat to each immortal pours, #40 
Whom glory circles in th' Olympian bow'rs. 
Ulyſſes ſole with air majeſtick ſtands, 
The bowl preſenting to Arete's hands; 


Ver. 66.) Thus Ogilby: 
Fil'd with rich wine, that we may Jove implore, 
Our gueſt to convoy 7 his native *ſhore. | 
Ver. 73. The bowl preſenting to Arete's hands ; 
Then this — — — —] 
It may be aſked why Ulyſſes addrefſes his words to the queen 
rather than the king: the reaſbn is, becauſe ſhe was his patroneſs, 
"ahd had frſt received him with hoſpitality, as appears from the 
: Jeyenth bo k of the Odyſſey, 
_, Ulyſſes makes a libation to the Gods, and preſents the bowl to 
the queen: this was the pious practice of antiquity upon all 
"Tolenin occaſions : _Ulyifes here does it, becauſe he is to undertake 
a voyage, and it implies a prayer for the proſperity of it. The 


N 


of 
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Then thus: O queen farewel ! be ſtill poſſeſt 
Of dear remembrance, bleſſing ſtill and bleſt! 5 
Till age aud death ſhall gently call thee hence, 
(Sure fate of ev'ry mortal excellence) 
Farewel! and joys ſucgeſliye ever ſpring 
To thee, to thine, the people, and the king 
. 7 then parting Prints the _ 
To the fair port : a herald march'd before, 
Sent by Alcinous : of Arete's train 
Three choſen maids attend him to the main; 
This does a tunick and white veſt convey, 


A various caſket that, of rich inlay, 3 
And bread and wine the third. The chearful 
mates | 
Safe in the hollow poop diſpoſe the cates: - 


* © * 


reaſon why he preſents the bowl to the queen is, that ſhe may firſt 


drink out of it, for ſo mpenrins Properly and originally , fignzfies, 
Td p i N Tw wi, ſays Euſtathius. Propino is ns 


ferently by the Romans. 
Ver. 74.] The verſion. is obſcure, nor expreſſive of it's 1 
which may be truly repreſented thus, with more canciſeneſs : 
May'ſt thou, O! queen, in bliſs unvarying live, 
*Till age and death, to mortals doom'd ! arrive, 
Ver. 78.] Our tranſlator glances on Chapman : 
And ever may all living hleſſings ring: 
Your joy in children, ſubjects, and your ting. 
Ver. 87.] The paſſage ſtood thus in the fi edition; 
Safe in the hollow deck diſpoſe the cates ; 
Beneath the feats, {oft —— 
' Q4 
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Upon the deck, ſoft painted robes they ſpread, 
With linen cover'd, for the hero's bed. 
He climb'd the lofty ſtern; then gently preſt go 
The ſwelling couch, and lay compos'd to reſt. 
Now plac'd in order, the Phæacian train 
Their cables looſe, and launch into the main : 
At once they bend, and ſtrike their equal oars, 
And leave the ſinking hills, and leſſ'ning ſhores. 
While on the deck the chief in filence lies, 96 
And pleaſing ſlumbers ſteal upon his eyes. 
As fiery courſers in the rapid race 
Urg'd by fierce NY thro the duſty ſpace, 


— 
Ver, 88.) With the fame rhymes, Ogilby : 
— — _— — — — then ſpread 


Clean ſheets and blankets ore a well-made bed. 
Ver. 90.] His author dictates, — then /lent preſt—, 
Ver, 92.] Thus, in the f edition of his poems: 
The ſun dt eſcending , the Phzacian train 
| Spread their broad fails, and launch into the main. 
Ver. 95.] There is nothing of this in Homer. The verſe is 
modified from Dryden, En. iii. 98. 
J We launch our veſſels with a proſperous wind, 
Aud leave the cities and the ſhores behind. 
He might have adhered to his original thus : 
They bend; their ſtrokes in equal periods keep: 
Beneath their oars flew daſh'd the mn deep. 
Ver. 96.] : Or, more faithfully; : 
The chief, meanwhile, in death-like ſilence lies; 
Saver Jeep ee bad ſettled on his eyes. 
Thus Ogilby : 
But he, whil'ſt oars the briny billows ſwept; 
Like one in Death's eternal lumber ſlept. 
Ver. 98. 4s fiery courſers in the rapid race 
Toſs their high heads, &c. 1 
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Toſs their high heads, and ſcour along the plain; 

So mounts the bounding veſſel o'er the main. 101 
e —— 

The Poet introduces two ſimilitudes to repreſent the failing of 

the Phæacian veſſel: the former deſcribes the motion of it; as it 

bounds and riſes over the waves, like horſes toſſing their heads in 

a race; and alſo the ſteadineſs of it, in that it fails with as much 


firmneſs over the billows, as horſes tread upon the ground, The 
latter compariſon is ſolely to ſhew the ſwiftneſs of the veſſel, 


The word in the original is Tp4ogor; an inſtance, that four 
horſes were ſometimes joined to the chariot. Virgil has borrowed 
this compariſon, En. v. 


«« Non tam præcipites bijugo certamine campum 
« Corripuere, ruuntque effuſi carcere currus, 
Nec fic immiſſis aurigæ undantia lora | 
- - _« Concuſlere jugis, pronique in verbera pendent.” 


It muſt be allowed that nothing was ever more happily executed | 
than this deſcription, and the copy far exceeds the original. 
Macrobius, Saturnal, lib. v. gives this as his opinion, and his rea- 
ſons for it. The Greek Poet (fays that author) paints only the 
ſwiftneſs of the horſes when ſcourged by the driver; Virgil adds, 
the ruſhing of the chariot, the fields as it were devoured by the 
rapidity of the horſes ; we ſee the throwing up of the reins, in 
undantia lora; and the attitude of the driver, leaning forward in 
the act of laſhing of the horſes, in the words, Pronigue in verbera 
_ It is true, nothing could be added more elegantly than 

the 5:00” arupiuerc, in Homer; it paints at once the ſwiftneſs of 
the race, and the riſing poſture of the horſes in the act of running; 
but Virgil is more copious, and has omitted no circumſtance, and 
ſet the whole race fully before our eyes; we may add, that the 
verſification is as beautiful as the 1 compleat; every ear 


muſt be ſenſible of it. 


J will only further obſerve the judgment of Homer in ſpeaking 
of every perſon in his particular character. When a vain-glorious 
Phzacian deſcribed the failing of his own veſſels, they were ſwift 
as thought, and endued with reaſon; when Homer ſpeaks in his 
own perſon to his readers, they are ſaid only to be as ſwift * 
hawks or horſes: Homer ſpeaks like a Poet, with ſome degree ol 
amplification, but not with ſo much hyperbole as Alcinous. No 
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Back to the ſtern the parted billows flow, 
And the black Ocean foams and roars below. . 
Thus with ſpread ſails the winged galley flies; 
Leſs ſwift an eagle cuts the liquid ſkies; a9; 
Divine Ulyſſes was her facred load, | 
A man, in wiſdom equal to a God! 
Much danger, long and mighty toils he bore, 
In ſtorms by ſea, and combats on the ſhore ; 
All which ſoft fleep now baniſh'd from his 
breaſt, op | | 
Wrapt in a pleaſing, deep, and death-like reſt. 111 
But when the morning ftar with early ray 
Flam'd in the front of heav'n, and promis d 
day; | 
people ſpeak ſo fondly as ſailors of their own ſhips to this day, and 
particularly are ſtill apt to talk of them as of living creatures. P. 


Ver. 100.] Ogilby alſo employs this pair of rhymes, and the 
next but ane. 
Ver. 106.) Or thus, * rhymes leſs exceptionable: 
To her a ſage renown'd in charge was given, 
In counſels equal to the powers of heaven. 
Ver. 110.] Or thus? with leſs deviation: 
Theſe combats, dangers, ſtorms and toils, a-reſt 
Deep and oblivious vaniſht from his breaſt. 
Ver. 112. But when the morning flar with early ray 
Flam'd in the front of heav'n - ——- ]! 
From this paſſage we may gather, that Ithaca is diſtant from 
Corcyra or Phæacia no farther than a veſſel ſails in the compaſs 
of one night; and this agrees with the real diſtance between 
thoſe iſlands; an inſtance that Homer was well acquainted with 
geography: this is the morning of the thirty- fifth day. P. 
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Like diſtant clouds the mariner deſerie s og 

Fair Tthaca's emerging Hills ariſe. 
Far from the town a ſpacious port appears, 
Sacred to Phorcys* pow'r, whoſe trarme it bears: 


Two craggy rocks ꝓrojectimg to the main, 
The roaring wind's tempeſtuous rage reſtrain; 
Within, the waves in ſofter murmurs glide, 120 
And ſhips ſecure without their halſers ride. 

Ver. 114.]/ TKrcouplet is fai wrought dum the ab- 
joined verſe: 


Then to his ifle approacht the u borde hip. 


WW. 116. 2 2f Hacivus port appeurs, 
Sacred to Phorcys) = —1 
Phorcys was the ſon of Pontus and Terra, according to Heſiod's 
agy of the Gods: this haven is ſaid to be facred to that 
Deity, becauſe he had a temple near it, from whence it received 
its appellation. 

The whole voyage of Ulyſſes to his country, and. indeed-the 
whole Odyſſey, has been turned into allegory : which I will lay 
before the reader as an inſtance of a trifling induſtry and ſtrong 
imagination. Ulyſſes is in ſearch of true felicity, the Ithaca and 
Penelope of Homer: he runs through many difficulties and-dan- 
gers; this ſhews that happineſs is not to be attained without 
labour and afflictions. He has ſeveral companies, who periſſi by 
their vices, and he alone eſcapes by the aſſiſtance of the Phæacians, 
and is tranſported in his ſleep to his country; that is, the Phæaci- 
ans, whoſe name implies blackneſs, -@zio:, are the mourners at his 
death, and attend him to his grave: the ſhip is his grave, which 
is afterwards turned into a rock; which repreſents his monumental 
marble; his ſleep means death, through which alone man arrives 


115 


-at eternal felicity. Spondanus. 7. 
Ver. 120.] Dryden, at the parallel paſſage, En. i. 230. 
And forms a port ſecure for ſhips to ride | 
Broke by the juſtling land on either fide : 
In double ſtreams the briny waters g/ide. 
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High at the head a branching olive grows, 

And crowns the pointed cliffs with ſhady boughs. 

Beneath, a gloomy grotto's cool receſs — 

Delights the Nereids of the cog ſeas; 1 125 
| — 


Ver- 12z.] The rhymes are bad. Thus? 


A 9 olive, at the harbour's head, 

It's wood of foliage, high o'er-ſhadowing ſpread. | 
Cloſe a ſweet grotto's cool receſſes ſtood, 
Dear to the Naiads of the — flood. 


Ver. 124. — — 4 gloomy grotto's cool recgſi.] Porphyry has 
wrote a volume to explain this cave of the nymphs, with more 
piety perhaps than judgment ; and another perſon has perverted it 
into the utmoſt obſcenity, and both allegorically. Perphyry 
(obſerves Euſtathius) is of opinion, that the cave means the world; 
It is called gloomy, but agreeable, becauſe it was made out of 
darkneſs, and afterwards ſet in this agreeable order by the hand 
of the Deity. It is conſecrated to the nymphs; that is, it is 
deftined to the habitation of ſpiritual ſubſtances united to the 
body: the bowls and urns of living ſtone, are the bodies which 
are formed out of the earth ; the bees that make their honey in 
the cave are the ſouls of men, which perform all their operations 
in the body, and animate it ; the beams on which the nymphs roll 
their webs, are the bones over which the admirable embroidery 
of nerves, veins, and arteries are ſpread ; the fountains which 

water the cave are the ſeas, rivers and lakes that water the world; 
and the two gates, are the two poles ; through the northern the 
ſouls deſcend from heaven to animate the body, through the 
ſouthern they aſcend to heaven, after they are ſeparated from the 
body by death. But I confeſs I ſhould rather chuſe to underſtand 
the deſcription poetically, believing that Homer never dreamed 
of thefe matters, though the age in which he flouriſhed was 
addicted to allegory. How often do painters draw from the ima- 
gination only, merely to pleaſe the eye? And why might not 
Homer write after it, eſpecially in this place where he manifeſtly 
indulges his fancy, while he brings his hero to the firſt dawning 
of happineſs ? He has long dwelt upon a ſeries of horrours, and 
his imagination being tired with the melancholy ſtory, it is not 
impoſſible but his ſpirit might be enlivened with the ſubje& while 
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Where bowls and urns were form'd of living 
ſtone, 

And maſſy beams in native marble ſhone; 

On which the labours of the nymphs were roll'd, 

Their webs divine of purple mix'd with gold. 

Within the cave, the cluſt'ring bees attend 130 

Their waxen works, or from the roof depend. 

Perpetual waters o'er the pavement glide ; 

Two marble doors unfold on either fide ; 


Sacred the ſouth by which the Gods deſcend, 
But mortals enter at the northern end. 135 


he wrote, and this might lead him to indulge his fancy in a won- 
derful, and perhaps fabulous deſcription. In ſhort, I ſhould much 
rather chuſe to believe that the memory of the things to which he 
alludes in the deſcription of the cave is loſt, than credit ſuch a 
laboured and diſtant allegory. P. 


Ver. 130.] Parallel rhymes too ſoon recur. Thus ? 


Bees in this hallow'd fane ſecurely dwell ; 
Collect their ſtores, or frame the waxen cell. 


Ver. 134. Sacred the ſouth, by which the Gods deſcend.] Virgil 
has imitated the deſcription of this haven, En. lib. i. 


« Eft in ſeceſſu longo locus, inſula portum 
«« Efficit, objectu laterum, quibus omnis ab alto 
«« Frangitur,”” &c. 
Within a long receſs there lies a bay, 
An iſland ſhades it from the rolling ſea, 
And forms a port ſecure for ſhips to ride, 

| Broke by the jutting land on either fide, 5 
In double ſtreams the briny waters glide. 
Betwixt two rows of rocks, a filvan ſcene 
Appears above, and groves for ever green: 
A grot is form'd beneath with moſly ſeats, 
To reſt the Nereids, and exclude the heats ; 
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Thither they bent, and haul'd their ſhip to land, 
(The crooked keel divides the yellow ſand) 
Ulyſſes fleeping on his couch they bore, 

And gently plac'd him on the rocky ſhore. 

Dawn from the crannies of the living walls 

The cryſtal ſtreams deſcend in murmuring falls, 


No halſers need to bind the veſſels here, 
Nar bearded anchors, for no ſtorms they fear. Aa 


Scaliger infinitely prefers the Roman Poet: Homer, ſays he, 

bumilia kumiliter, Virgilins grendiera magaifice; but what I would 
chiefly obſerve is, not what Virgil has imitated, but what he has 
omitted ; namely, all that feems odd or leſs intelligible ; I mean 
the works of the bees in a cave ſo damp and moiſt; and the two 
gates through which the Gods and men enter. 

I ſhall offer a canjeRure to explain theſe two lines: 
Sacred the ſouth, by which the Gods deſcend, 
But mortals enter at the parthern end. 

It has been already obſerved, that the Ethiopians held zn annual! 
facrifice of twelve days to the Gods; all that time they carried 
their images in proceſſion, and placed them at their feſtivals, and 

for this reaſon the Gods were ſaid to feaſt with the Æthiopians; 
that is, they were preſent with them by their ſtatues : thus alſo 
Themis was ſaid to form or diſſolve aſſemblies, becauſe they car- 
ried her image to the aſſemblies when they were convened, and 
when they were broken up they carried it away. Now we have 
already remarked, that this port was ſacred to Phorcys, becauſe 
he had a temple by it; it may nat then be impoſſible, but that 
this temple having two doors, they might carry the ſtatues of the 
Gods in their proceſſions through the ſouthern gate, which might 
be conſecrated to this yſe anly, and the populace be forbid to 
enter by it: for that reaſon the Deities were ſaid to enter, namely, 
by their images. As the other gate being allotted to common 
pſe, was faid to be the paſſage for mortals. P. 

Ver. 138. Ulyfes feeping on his couch they lere, 
And gently glad him on the rcky ſhove.) 

There is nothing in the whole Qdyſſey that more ſhocks our reaſon 
than the expoſing Ulyſſes afleep on the ſhore by the Phæacians: 
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His treaſures next, Alcinous' gifts, they laid 140 
In the wild olive's unfrequented ſhade, 


« The paſſage (fays Ariſtotle in his Poeticks) where Ulyſſes is 
„ landed in Ithaca, is ſo full of abſurdities, that they would be 
% intolerable in a bad Poet; but Homer has concealed them under 
*« ari infinity of admirable beauties, with which he has adorned 
all that part of the Odyſſey ; theſe he has crowded together, 
as ſo many charms to hinder our perceiving the defects of the 
« ſtory:” Ariftotle muft be allowed to ſpeak with great judg- 
ment; for what probability is there that a man ſo prudent as 
Ulyſſes, who was alone in a veſſel at the diſcretion of ſtrangers, 
ſhould fleep fo ſoundly, as to be taken out of it, carried with all his 
baggage on ſhore, and the Phæacians ſhould ſet fail, and he never 
awake ? This is till more abſurd, if we remember that Ulyſſes 
has his ſoul ſo ſtrongly bent upon his country; is it then poſlible, 
thut he could be thus ſunk into a lethargy, in the moment when 
he arrives at it? However (ſays Monfieur Dacier in his re- 
*sflections upon Ariſtotle's Poeticks) Homer was not aſhamed of 
that abſurdity, but not being able to omit it, he uſed it to give 
« probability to the ſucceeding ſtory: it was neceſſary for Ulyſſes 
to land alone, in order to his concealment ; if he had been 
«* diſcovered, the Suitors would immediately have deſtroyed him, 
* if not as the real Ulyſſes, yet under the pretext of his being 
* an impoſtor; they would then have ſeized his dominions, and 
"© married Penelope: now if he had been waked, the Phæacians 
* would have been obliged to have attended him, which he could 
« nothavedenied with decency, nor accepted with ſafety : Homer 
« therefore had no other way left to unravel his fable happily : 
e but he knew what wes abſurd in this method, and uſes means 
* to hide it; he laviſhes out all his wit and addreſs, and lays 
ce together fuch an abundance of admirable poetry, that the mind 
e of the reader is ſo inchanted, that he perceives not the defect; 
« he is like Ulyſſes lolled aſleep, and knows no more than that 
% hero, how he comes there. That great Poet firſt deſcribes the 
« ceremony of Ulyſſes taking leave of Alcinous and his queen 
* Arete; then He ſets off the ſwiftneſs of the veſſel by two 
beautiful compariſons ; he deſcribes the haven with great exact- 
* 'nefs, and adds to it the deſcription of the.cave of the Nymphs ; 
** this luſt aſtoniſhes the reader, and he is ſo intent upon ät, that 
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Secure from theft : then launch'd the bark again, 
Reſum'd their oars, and meaſur'd back the main. 


— — —— 


«© he has not attention to conſider the abſurdity in the manner of 
« Ulyſſes's landing: in this moment when he perceives the mind 
« of the reader as it were intoxicated with theſe beauties, he 
«« ſteals Ulyſſes on ſhore, and diſmiſſes the Phæacians; all this 
tc takes up but eight verſes. And then leſt the reader ſhould 
reflect upon it, he immediately introduces the Deities, and 
« gives us a dialogue between jupiter and Neptune. This keeps 
* up ſtill our wonder, and our reaſon has not time to deliberate; 
« and when the dialogue is ended, a ſecond wonder ſucceeds, 
te the bark is transformed into a rock: this is done in the fight 
of the Phæacians, by which method the Poet carries us a while 
ce from the conſideration of Ulyſſes, by removing the ſcene to a 
« diſtant iſland; there he detains us till we may be ſuppoſed to 
have forgot the paſt abſurdities, by relating the aſtoniſhment of 
“ Alcinous at the fight of the prodigy, and his offering up to 
Neptune, to appeaſe his anger, a facrifice of twelve bulls. 
« Then he returns to Ulyſſes who now wakes, and not knowing 
re the place where he was, (becauſe Minerva made all things 
« appear in a diſguiſed view) he complains of his misfortunes, 
% and accuſes the Phæacians of infidelity ; at length Minerva 
„ comes to him in the ſhape of a young ſhepherd, &c. Thus 
* this abſurdity, which appears in the fable when examined alone, 
& is hidden by the beauties that ſurround it; this paſſage is more 
* adorned with fiction, and more wrought up with a variety of 
e poetical ornaments than moſt other places of the Odyſſey. 
«« From hence Ariſtotle makes an excellent obſervation. All 
<< efforts imaginable (ſays that author) ought to be made to form 
the fable rightly from the beginning; but if it ſo happen that 
«« ſome places muſt neceſſarily appear abſurd, they muſt be ad- 
« mitted, eſpecially if they contribute to render the reſt more 
% probable ; but the Poet ought to reſerve all the ornaments of 
«. diftion for theſe weak parts: the places that have either ſhining 
« ſentiments or manners have no occaſion for them ; a dazzling 
«« expreſſion rather damages them, and ſerves only to eclipſe thei 
« beauty.” | | FP. 
Ver. 142. — — Then launch'd the bark again.] This voluntary 
and unexpected return of the Phzacians, and their landing Ulyſſes 
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Nor yet forgot old Occan's dread ſupreme 
The Vengeance vow'd for eyeleſs Polypheme. 145 


in his ſleep, ſeems as ä on the part of the Phzacians, 
as of Ulyſſes; for what can be more abſurd than to ſee them ex- 
poſing a king and his effects upon the ſhores without his know- 
ledge, and flying away ſecretly as from an enemy? Having there- 
fore in the preceding note ſhewed what the Criticks ſay in con- 
demnation of Homer, it is but juſtice to lay together-what they 
fay in his defence. 

That the Phæacians ſhould fly away in ſecret is no wonder: 
Ulyſſes had through the whole courſe of the eleventh book, (par- 
ticularly by the mouth of the prophet Tireſias) told the Phæacians 
that the Suitors plotted his deſtruction; and therefore the mariners 
might very reaſonably be apprehenſive that the Suitors would uſe 
any perſons as enemies, who ſhould contribute to reſtore Ulyſles to 
his country. It was therefore neceſſary that they ſhould fail away 
without any ſtay upon the Ithacan ſhores, This is the reaſon why 
they made this voyage by night ; namely to avoid diſcovery ; and 
it was as neceſſary to return immediately, that is, juſt at the appear- 
ance. of day, before people were abroad, that they might eſcape 
obſervation. 

Euſtathius remarks, that the Phæacians were an unwarlike na- 
tion, or as it is expreſſed by a Phæacian, 

OY dg U pines BIG, wor Spi vpn, 
and therefore they were afraid to teach any perſons the way to 
their own country, by diſcovering the courſe of navigation to it; 
for this reaſon they begin their voyage to Ithaca by night, land 
Ulyſſes without waking him, and return at the appearance of day- 


light, that they might not ſhew what courſe was to be ſteered to 


come to the Phzacian ſhores. 

Plutarch in his treatiſe of Reading the Poets, tells us, that there 
is a tradition among the Tuſcans, that Ulyſſes was naturally drowſy, 
and a perſon that could not eaſily be converſed with, by reaſon of 
that /cepy diſpoſition. But perhaps this might be only arrful in a 
man of ſo great wiſdom, and ſo great diſguiſe or diſſimulation; 
he was ſlow to give anſwers, when he had no mind to give any 
ůwt all: though indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that this tradition is 
countenanced by his behaviour in the Odyſſey, or rather may be 
| Vo Ls III. R 
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Before the throne of mighty Jove he ſtood ; 
And ſought the ſecret counſels of the God. 
— 
2 fory formed from it. His greateſt calamities riſe from his ſleeping : 
when he was ready to land upon his own country by the favour of 
Zolus, he falls aſleep, and his companions let looſe a wind that 
bears him from it: he is aſleep while they kill the oxen of Apollo; 
and here he flecps while he is landed upon his own country. It 
might perhaps be this conduct in Homer, that gave Horace the 
hint to ſay, 
10 — — Aliquando bonus * Homerus. 2 


Implying, that when Homer was at a loſs to bring any difficult 
matter to an iſſue, he immediately laid his hero afſeep, and this 
ſalved all the difficulty ; as in the above-mentioned inſtances. 
Plutarch is of opinion, that this ſſeep of Ulyſſes was feigned; 
and that he made uſe of the pretence of a natural infirmity, to 

"conceal the ſtraights he was in at that time in his thoughts; being 

aſhamed to diſmiſs the Phæacians without entertainment and gifts 
of hoſpitality, and afraid of being diſcovered by the Suitors, if 
he entertained ſuch a multitude : therefore to avoid both theſe 
difficulties, he feigns a fleep while they land him, till they ſail away. 

Euſtathius agrees with Plutarch in the main, and adds another 
reaſon why the Phzacians land Ulyſſes ſleeping ; namely, becauſe 
they were aſhamed to wake him, leſt he ſhould think they did it 
out of avarice, and expectation of a reward for bringing him to 
his own country. 

I will only add, that there might be a natural reaſon for the 
Neep of Ulyſſes; we are to remember that this is a voyage in the 
night, the ſeaſon of repoſe : and his ſpirits having been long 
agitated and fatigued by his calamities, might upon his peace of 
mind at the return to his country, ſettle into a deep calmneſs and 

tranquillity, and fo fink him into a deep ſleep; Homer himſelf 

| ſeems to give this as a reaſon of it in the following lines: 


Much danger, long and mighty toils he bore, 

In ſtorms by fea, and combats on the ſhore ; | 
All which ſoft ſleep now baniſh'd from his breaſt, 
Wrapt in a pleaſing, deep, and death. like reſt. . 


It muſt be allowed that the laſt line admirably paves the way for 
the following account; and the Poet undoubtedly inſerted it, to 
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Shall then no more, O Sire of Gods! ! be mine 
The rights and honours of a power divine? 
Scorn'd ey*n by man, and (oh ſevere diſgrace) 150 
By ſoft Phæacians, my degenerate race! 
Againſt yon deſtin'd head in vain I ſwore, 

And menac'd vengeance, ere he reach'd his ſhore ; 
To reach his natal ſhore was thy decree ; 


Mild I obey'd, for who ſhall war with thee ? 183 
— — 


prevent gur ſurpriſe at the manner of his being ſet on ſhare, by 
calling! his ſleep 
— — a pleaſing, deep, and death-like reſt. 
How far a wiſe man is obliged to reſiſt the calls of nature, I leave 
to the diſcuſſion of philoſophers ; thoſe of ſleep are no more to be 
reſiſted, than thoſe of thirſt or hunger: But yet I confeſs Uly 
yielded unſeaſonably, and the ſtrong paſſion and love for his 
country that ſo fully poſſeſſed his ſoul, ſhould have given him 2 
| few hours of vigilance, when he was ready to ſee it after an 
abſence of almoſt twenty years, P. 
Ver. 143.] He gave firſt, 
And tugg'd their oars —. 
This whole paſſage is not executed with ſufficietit exactneſs to the 
language of his author; but, as no poetical beauties recommend 
it, I ſhall content myſelf with referring the reader, who wiſhes 
an accurate inſight into the original expreſſion, to Mr: Cowper, 
Ver. 144.] So Chapman: 
= == = nor was the ſeas Supreme 
Forgetful of his threats, for Polypheme 
Bent at divine Ulyſſes. 
Yer. 146.] Vicious rhymes. Thus? 
Vet ſtill th' aſſent of ſovereign Jove he ſou"; = - 
And thus explor'd the Thunderer's ſecret thought. 

Ver. 150.] The botch in the parentheſis we owe eventually to 
Chapman, whoſe rhyme our tranſlator was deſirous of preſerving : 
—— — in 9 of mine owne loy'd race. 

2 
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Behold him landed, careleſs and aſleep, 
From all th' eluded dangers of the deep! 
Lo where he lies, amidſt a ſhining ſtore 
Of braſs, rich garments, and refulgent ore : 
And bears triumphant to his native iſle 160 
A prize more worth than Ilion's noble ſpoil. 

To whom the Father of th' immortal pow'rs, 
Who ſwells the clouds, and gladdens earth with 

ſhow'rs. 

Can mighty Neptune thus of man complain? 
Neptune, tremendous o'er the boundleſs main! 
Rever'd and awful ev'n in heav'n's abodes, 166 
Antient and great! a God above the Gods! 
If that low race offend thy pow” r divine, 
(Weak, daring creatures !) is not vengeance 
1 thine? 
Go then, the guilty at _ will chaſtiſe. 170 
He ſaid: the Shaker of the earth replies. 

Ver. 160.] I ſhould prefer a more faithful couplet with Chap- 
man's correcter rhymes, borrowed alſo by Ogilby : 


Behold him now more copious wealth enjoy, 
Than ſafe return'd with all his ſpoils from Troy. 


Ver. 163.] A new and agreeable variety is here given to the 
ſtanding phraſe of his author, the cloud- compelling Jupiter: but 
by the help of Chapman: 


The fowre-difſolver anſwerd. 
Ver. 170.] Thus Ogilby: 
Thee theſe I leave to pardon or chaftize. 
When thus the pater of the earth riplyt. 
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This then I doom; to fix the gallant ſhip 
A mark of vengeance on the fable deep: 
gmm—_—c 
Ver. 172. This then I doom; to fix the gallant ſhip 


A mark of vengeance — — 
And roots her down, an everlaſting rock.] 


I refer the reader to the eighth book of the Odyſley, for a further 


account of this transformation. Scaliger condemns it, LUA. 
nad in ſaxum mutatur a Neptuno, ut immortalem faciat, quem odis 
habere debuit. But will it not be an anſwer to ſay, that it is an 
immortal monument of the vengeance and power of Neptune, and 
that whenever the ſtory of the veſſel was mentioned, the puniſhment 
likewiſe muſt be remembered in honour of that Deity ? Some are 
of opinion, that it is a phyſical allegory, and that Homer delivers 
the opinion of the antients concerning the tranſmutation of one 
ſpecies into another, as wood into ſtone, by water, that is, by 
Neptune the God of it; according to thoſe lines of Ovid, 

« Flumen habent Cicones, quod potum ſaxea reddit 

«« Viſcera, quod tactis inducit marmora rebus.“ 


But perhaps this is only one of thoſe marvellous fictions written 
after the taſte of antiquity, which delighted in wonders, and 
which the nature of epick poetry allows. „The marvellous (ſays 
« Ariſtotle in his Poeticks) ought to take place in tragedy, but 


% much more in the epick, in which it proceeds even to the ex- 


« travagant; for the marvellous is always agreeable, and a proof 
« of it is, that thoſe who relate any thing, generally add ſome- 
«« thing to the truth of it, that it may better pleaſe thoſe who 
« hear it. Homer (continues he) is the man who has given the 
«« beſt inſtructions to other Poets how to tell lies agreeably.“ 
Horace is of the ſame opinion. | 

« Atque ita mentitur, fic veris faiſa remiſcet, 

«« Primo ne medium, medio ne deſcrepet imum.” 
However, we muſt not think that Ariſtotle adviſes Poets to put 
things evidently falſe and impoſſible into their Poems, or gives 
them licence to run out into wildneſs; he only means (as Monſieur 
Dacier obſerves) that the wonderful ſhquld exceed the probable, 
but not deſtroy it; and this will be effected if the Poet has the 
addreſs to prepare the reader, and to lead him by a probable train 
of things that depend on miracle, 'to the miracle itſelf, and re» 
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To warn the thoughtleſs ſelf-confiding train, 
No more unlicens'd thus to brave the man. 173 
Full in their port a ſhady hill ſhall riſe, 

If ſuch thy will —We will it, Jove replies. 
Ev'n when with tranſport black' ning all theſtrand, 
The ſwarming people hail their ſhip to land, 
Fix her for ever, a memorial ſtone: 180 
Still let her ſeem to fail, and ſeem alone; 

The trembling crouds ſhall ſee the ſudden ſhade 
Of whelming mountains overhang their head ! 


With that the God whoſe earthquakes rock 
the ground, 


Fierce to Phvacia croſt the vaſt profound. 185 


4 him to it by degrees, ſo that his reaſon does not perceive, 
at leaſt is not ſhocked at the illuſion: thus for inſtance, Homer 
puts this transformation into the hands of a Deity; he prepares 
us for it in the eighth book, he gives us the reaſon of the tranſ- 
formation; namely, the anger of Neptune; and at laſt he brings 
in Jupiter afſenting to it. This is the method Homer takes to 
reconcile it to probability. Virgil undoubtedly thought it a 
beauty ; for, after Homer's example, he gives us a transformation 
of the ſhips of Æneas into Sea-nymphs. 

I have already remarked from Boſſu, that ſuch miracles as theſe 
ought not to be too frequent in an epick poem; all the machines 
that require divine probability ought to be ſo detached from the 
action of the poem, that they may be retrenched from it, without 
deſtroying the action: thoſe that are eſſential to the action, ought 
to be founded upon human probability. Thus if we take away 
this transformation, there is no chaſm; and it in no way affects 
the integrity of the action. 2 
Theſe poor rhymes are perpetually found in his predeceſſors, — 
Compare book viii. ver. 619. 

Ver. 184.] I have elſewhere noted this interpretation of t 

Greek epithet=earth-/oaker—to be improper, Thus? 
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Swift as a ſwallow ſweeps the liquid way, 

The winged pinnace ſhot along the ſea. 

The God arreſts her with a ſudden ſtroke, 

. And roots her down an everlaſting rock. 

Aghaſt the Scherians ſtand in deep ſurpriſe ; ; 190 

All preſs to ſpeak, all queſtion with their eyes, 

What hands unſeen the rapid bark reſtrain ! | 

And yet it ſwims, or ſeems to ſwim, the main ! 

Thus they, unconſcious of the deed divine ; 

Till great Alcinous riſing own'd the ſign. 195 
Behold the long predeſtin'd day ! (he cries) 

Oh certain faith of antient prophecies ! 

Theſe ears have heard my royal fire diſcloſe 

A dreadful ſtory, big with future woes; 

How moy'd with wrath, that careleſs we convey 

Promiſcuous ev'ry gueſt to ev'ry bay, 201 

C— — 


With that, the God, whoſe billows ſhake the fore, 
Fierce o'er the ſeas his courſe to Scheria bore. 

Ver. 186.) This /imile is unauthorized by his original, and 
the ſenſe of the period is wrongly ſtated. Dacier's ſtrong exprel- 
ſions might ſuggeſt the compariſon to our tranſlator: Ce 
« vaiſſeau, qui fendoit les ondes avec une merveilleuſe — 


Thus? 

There Neptune ſtays; and ſoon his eyes ſurvey 
The gliding veſſel ſkim the yielding way. | 

Ver. 188.] Or, more faithfully, and with a blameleſs rhyme : : 
His hand arreſts her with a ſudden hk. 

Ver. 199]. Thus, more fully to his author: 
The God departs : the Scherians in ſurpriſe. 

Ver. 193.] Or, with more fidelity: 
Full as it ſail d conſpicuous on the main. 

R-4 © 
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Stern Neptune rag'd ; and how by his command 
Firm rooted in the ſurge a ſhip ſhould ſtand ; 

(A monument of wrath) and mound on mound 
Shou'd hide our walls, or helm beneath the 


ground. pb 205 

The fates have follow'd as declar'd the ſeer. 
Be humbled, nations! and your monarch hear. 
No more unlicens'd brave the deeps, no more 
With ev'ry ſtranger paſs from ſhore to ſhore ; 
On angry Neptune now for mercy call : 210 
To his high name let twelve black oxen fall. 
So may the God reverſe his purpos'd will, 
Nor o'er our city hang the dreadful hill. 


Ver. 211.] His author and predeceſſors preſcribe, 
— — — let twelve choice oxen fall. 

Ver. 212. So may the God reverſe his purpos'd will.] This 

agrees with what Homer writes in a former part of the Odyſley. 
| — — tro Heel aur. 

That the Gods themſelves may be prevailed upon to change their 

anger by prayer : a ſentiment agreeable to true religion. Homer 
does not tell us that the laſt denunciation of covering the town 
with a mountain, was fulfilled : it is probable that it was averted 
by the piety of Alcinous. But (as Euſtathius obſerves) it was 
artful in the Poet to leave this point doubtful, to avoid detection 
in deviating from true hiſtory ; for ſhould poſterity enquire where 
this land of the Phzacians lay, it would be found to be Corfu of 
the Venetians, and not covered with . any mountain; but ſhould 
this city have happened to have been utterly aboliſhed by time, 
and ſo loſt to poſterity, it would have agreed with the relation of 
Homer, who leaves room to ſuppoſe it deſtroyed by Neptune. 
But how could Neptune be ſaid to cover it with a mountain? 
Had not an inundation been more ſuitable to the God of the 
Ocean? Neptune is called inogiyai®, and ie,, or the earth- 
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The monarch ſpoke: they trembled and obey'd, 
Forth on the ſands the victim oxen. led : 215 
The gather'd tribes before the altars ſtand, 
And chiefs and rulers a majeſtick band. 
The king of Ocean all the tribes implore ; 
The blazing altars redden all the ſhore. 
Meanwhile Ulyſſes in his country lay, 220 
Releas'd fromſleep, and round him might ſurvey 
The ſolitary ſhore, and rolling ſea. 
Yet had his mind thro' tedious abſence loſt 
The dear remembrance of his native coaſt, 
Beſides, Minerva, to ſecure her care, 225 


Diffus'd around a veil of thicken'd air: 


Hater earthquakes were ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by the ocean, 
or waters concealed in the caverns of the ground; and conſe- 
quently Neptune may tumble a mountain upon this city of the 
Pheacians. P. 


Ver. 214.] The rhymes of this couplet are not to be com- 


mended, and the whole paragraph is given with ac dila- 
tation. It might be contracted thus : 

The monarch ſpate; they trembled and obey'd: 

The chiefs and rulers to king Neptune pray'd. 

While flaughter'd victims load th empurpled ſtrand ; 

And gather'd tribes around their altar ſtand, 

Ver. 220.] Theſe are three poor verſes indeed, both for PROS 
and fimilarity to their model. The following effort is more 
faithful : *A 

Meanwhile, divine Ulyſſes, left alone, 
Wak'd on his native land, to him unknown. 
Ver. 225. Befides, Minerva, to ſecure her care, 
Diffus'd around à weil of thicken'd air.] | 
The meaning of this whole paſſage is probably no more e than ths 
Ulyſſes by his long abſence had forgot the face of his own coun- 
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For ſo the Gods ordain'd to keep unſeen 
His royal perſon from his friends and queen; 


try; the woods by almoſt twenty years growth had a different 
appearance; and the publick roads were altered by ſo great a 
length of time. How then ſhould Ulyſſes come to the knowledge 
of the place? He goes to a ſhepherd, and by telling him a plau- 
fible ſtory, draws it from him. This artifice is the Minerva that 

ives him information. By the weil of thicken'd air is meant, that 

lyſſes, to accompliſh his re-eſtabliſhment, took upon him a diſ- 
guiſe, and concealed himſelf from the Ithacans ; and this top being 
the diftate of wiſdom, Homer aſcribes it to Pallas. 

The words of the original are, 

— — "Oqpa {44v FP ms 
"Ayroger reif — — 
which are uſually applied by interpreters to Ulyſſes, LE mean 
that the Goddeſs diſguiſed him with this veil, that ng one might 
know him. Dacier is of opinion that 4% e. ought to be uſed 
actively; that is, the Goddeſs acted thus to make him unknowing 
where he was, not unknown to the people ; for that this was the 
effect of the veil, appears from the removal of it; for immedi- 
ately upon the diſperſion, 
The king with joy confeſs'd his place of birth, 

That the word aywr@- will bear an active ſignification, ſhe 
proves from the ſcholiaſt upon Oedipus of Sophocles. But perhaps 
the context will not permit this interpretation, though we ſhould 


allow that the word aqaw5@- will bear it. The paſſage runs thus: 


Pallas caſt round a veil of air, that ſhe might make him unknown, 
that ſhe might inſtru him, and that his wife and friends might 
not know him; for thus Homer interprets a4w5o in the very next 
line, n v any. It is therefore probable, that this veil had 
a double effect, both to render Ulyſſes unknown to the country, 
and the country to Ulyſſes. I am perſuaded that this is the true 
meaning of ayw5o;, from the uſage of it in this very book of the 
Odyſſey. 
AN, &a, e der riüEοU h. Ppdoios. 

Here it can poſſibly ſignif/ nothing, but 7 evill render thee un- 
:#nown to all mankind ; it is therefore probable, that in both places 
it bears the ſame ſignifcation. P. 


* 
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Till the proud Suitors for their crimes afford 

An ample vengeance to their injur'd lord. 230 
Now all the land another proſpect bore, 

Another port appear'd, another ſhore, 

And long-continu'd ways, and winding floods, 

And unknown mountains, crown'd with unknown 
© "Ma 

Penſive and flow, with ſudden grief oppreſt 235 

The king aroſe, and beat his careful breaſt, 

Caſt a long look o'er all the coaſt and main, 

And ſought, around, his native realm in vain : 

Then with erected eyes ſtood fix d in woe, 

And as he ſpoke, the tears began to low. 240 
Ye Gods ! (he cry'd) upon what barren coaſt 

In what new region is Ulyſſes tot ? 

Poſſeſs d by wild barbarians, fierce in arms? 

Or men, whoſe boſom tender pity warms ? 


Where ſhall this treaſure now in ſafety lie? 245. 


And whither, whither its ſad owner fly ? 

Ah why did I Alcinous' grace implore ? 

Ah why forſake Phæacia's happy ſhore ? 

Some juſter prince perhaps had entertain'd, 
And fafe.reſtor'd me to my native land. 25 


Ver. 230.] It was firſt given, and, I think, better: 
— — — — — to her mjur'd lord. 


Ver. 249.] The wretched rhyme may be ſupplanted thus, 
with more exactneſs: 
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Is this the promis'd, long expected coaſt, 
And this the faith Phæacia's rulers boaſt ? 
Oh righteous Gods! of all the great, how few 
Are juſt to heav'n, and to their promiſe true! 
But he, the Pow'r to whoſe all-ſeeing eyes 255 
The deeds of men appear without diſguiſe, 
Tis his alone t'avenge the wrongs I bear: 
For ſtill th' oppreſs'd are his peculiar care. 
To count theſe preſents, and from thence to prove 
Their faith, is mine: the reſt belongs to Jove. 260 
Then on the ſands he rang'd his wealthy ſtore, 
The gold, the veſts, the tripods, number'd o'er : 
Some othey prince might kindly entertain, 
And ſafe reſtore me to my realms again. 


The latter part of this ſoliloquy is meanly and negligently 
tranſlated, as the reader will acknowledge, 


Ver. 262. The gold, the veſts, the tripods, number*d o'er.) The 
conduct of Ulyſſes in numbering his effects, has been cenſured by 
ſome Criticks as avaricious: but we find him vindicated by Plu- 
tarch in his treatiſe of Reading the Poets : © If (ſays that author) 
«« Ulyſſes finding himſelf in a ſolitary place, and ignorant of the 
«© country, and having no ſecurity even for his own perſon, is 
« nevertheleſs chiefly ſolicitous for his effects, leſt any part 
“ might have been ſtolen ; his. covetouſneſs is really to be pitied 
t and deteſted; But this is not the caſe: he counts his goods 
«« merely to prove the fidelity of the Phæacians, and to gather 
« from it, whether they had landed him upon his own country; 
« for it was not probable that they would expoſe him in a ſtrange 
« region, and leave his goods untouched, and by conſequence 
*« reap no advantage from their diſhoneſty : this therefore was a 
«« proper teſt, from which to diſcover, if he was in his own 
% country, and he deſerved commendation for his wiſdom in that 


co action P. 
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All theſe he found, but ſtill in errour loſt 

Diſconſolate he wanders on the coaſt, 

Sighs for his country, and laments again 265 

To the deaf rocks, and hoarſe reſounding main. 

When lo! the guardian Goddeſs of the wile, 

Celeſtial Pallas, ſtood before his eyes ; 

In ſhow a youthful ſwain, of form divine, 

Who ſeem' d deſcended from ſome e 
line, 

A graceful robe her ſlender body dreſt, 271 

Around her ſhoulders flew the waving veſt, 

Her decent hand a ſhining jav'lin bore, 

And painted ſandals on her feet ſhe wore. 

To whom the king. Whoe'er of human race 

Thou art, that wander'ſt in this deſart place! 256 

With joy to thee, as to ſome God, I bend, 

To thee my treaſures and myſelf commend. 

O tell a wretch in exile doom'd to ſtray, 

What air I breathe, what country I ſurvey? 286 


Ver. 263.] Thus, more faithfully : 
All theſe he found entire; but ſtill a ſigh 
His boſom heav'd, ſtill pour'd each downcaſt eye 
Inceſſant ſorrows, for his native land: 
Slow creeping o'er the loud-reſounding ftrand ! 


Ver. 275.] His _— ſhould have been given more fully here. 
Thus? 


The king went up, enraptur'd at the view ; 
Straight from his lips theſe eager accents flew. 
Dear friendly youth! whoe'er of human race. 
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The fruitful continent's extreameft bound, 

Or ſome fair iſle which Neptune's arms ſur- 
round ? 

From what fair clime (ſaid ſhe) remote frora 

fame, | | 

Arriv'ſt thou here a ſtranger to our name? 

Thou ſeeſt an iſland, not to thoſe unknown 285 

Whoſe hills are brighten'd by the riſing ſun, 

Nor thoſe that plac'd beneath his utmoſt reign 

Behold him ſinking in the weſtern main. 

The rugged foil allows no level ſpace 

For flying chariots, or the rapid race ; 290 

Yet not ungrateful to the peaſant's pain, | 

Suffices fulneſs to the ſwelling grain: 

'The loaded trees their various fruits produce, 
And cluſt' ring grapes afford a gen'rous juice: 294 
— 

Ver. 286.) Miſerable rhymes! Thus? 
Where Sol firſt blazes from his golden throne: 


Where Phoebus riſes on his golden throne. 
The reſt of the ſpeech is finely done, though diffuſely. 


Ver. 293. The loaded trees their various fruits produce.] No- 
thing is more notorious than that an epick writer ought to give 
importance and grandeur to his action as much as poſſible in every 
circumſtance; here the. Poet takes an opportunity to ſet the coun- 
try of Ulyſſes in the moſt advantageous light, and ſhews that it 
was a prize worth the conteſt, and all the labour which Ulyſſes 
beſtows to regain it. Statius is very faulty in this particular; he 
declaims againſt the deſigns he aſcribes to his heroes, he debaſes 
his own ſubject, and ſhews that the great labour he puts upon 
them was ill employed for ſo wretched and pitiful a kingdom as 
that of 'Thebes. Thebaia, lib. i. 


or, 
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Woods crown our mountains, and in ev'ry grove 
The bounding goats and friſking heifers rove : 
Soft rains and kindly dews refreſh the field, 

And riſing ſprings eternal verdure yield. 


* 


% — — Bellum eſt de paupere regno.“ 8 
But Ulyſſes was not king of Ithaca alone, but of Zacynthus, and 
Cephalenia, and the neighbouring iſlands. This appears from 
the ſecond book of the Iliad, where he leads his ſubje&s to the 
walls of Troy. 


With thoſe whom Cephalenia's iſle inclos'd, 
Or till'd their fields along the coaft oppos'd, 
Or where fair Ithaca oerlooks the floods, 
Where high Neritos ſhakes his waving woods, 
Where Egilipa's rugged fides are ſeen, 
Crocylia rocky, and Zacynthus green. 


It is true that Ithaca contains little more than fifty miles in circuit, 
now called Val de compare; Cephalenia is larger, and is one 
hundred and ſixty miles in circumference : Zacynthus, now Zant, 
is in circuit about ſixty miles, unſpeakably fruitful, ſays Sandys, 
producing the beſt oil in the world, and excellent ſtrong wines; 
but the chief riches of the iſland conſiſt in Corinths, which the 
inhabitants of Zant have in ſuch quantities that they know not 
"what to do with them ; for beſides private gains, amounting to 
fifteen hundred thoaſand zechins, they yearly pay forty-eight 
thouſand doltars for cuſtoms and other duties. It is impoſſible ſo 
little a portion of earth ſhould be more - beneficial. 


This obſervation is neceſſary to ſhew the value of Ulyſles's 

' dominions, and that the ſubje& of the Odyſſey is not trivial and 
*unimportant ; it is likewiſe of uſe to convince us, that the do- 
meſtick cares and concerns of Telemachus proceeded not from 

meanneſs, but from the manners of the age; when pomp and 
luxury had not yet found countenance from princes; and that 

when we ſee Eumzus, who has the charge of Ulyſſes's hogs, we 

are not to ſuppoſe him a perſon of low rank and fortunes, but an 

officer of ſtate and truſt : the riches of thoſe ages conſiſting in 

flocks and herds, in-ſwine and oxen, 2 Rn 
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Ev'n to thoſe ſhores is Ithaca renown'd, 299 

Where Troy's majeſtic ruins ſtrow the ground. 
At this, the chief with tranſport was.poſleſt, 

His panting heart exulted in his breaſt ; 

Yet well diſſembling his untimely joys, 

And veiling truth in plauſible diſguiſe, 

Thus, with an air ſincere, in fiction bold, zog 

His ready tale th' inventive hero told. 

Oft have I heard in Crete, this ifland's name; 
For twas from Crete my native ſoil I came, 
Self-baniſh'd thence. I fail'd before the wind, 
And left my children and my friends behind. 43106 
From fierce Idomeneus' revenge I flew, 

Whole ſon, the ſwift Orſilochus, I ſlew : 
| 


Ver. 299. Ev'n to thoſe ſhores is Ithaca renown'd.) Nothing 
can more raiſe our eſteem of the judgment of Homer, than ſuch 
ſtrokes of art. Here he introduces Minerva to let Ulyſles into 
the knowledge of his country: How does ſhe do this? She 
geographically deſcribes it to him; ſo that he muſt almoſt know 

it by the deſcription : but ſtill ſhe ſuppreſſes the name, and this 
keeps him in a pleaſing ſuſpenſe ; he attends to every ſyllable to 
hear her name Ithaca, which ſhe ſtill defers, to continue his doubts 
and hopes, and at laſt, in the very cloſe of her ſpeech, ſhe indi- 
realy mentions it. This diſcovery, in my judgment, is carried 
on with great addreſs, and cannot fail of awakening the curioſity 
of the reader; and I wonder how it could eſcape the obſervation 


of all the commentators upon the Odyſſey. P. 
Ver. 301.] This line is proſaic, and the rhymes of the next 
oouplet are not correctly juſt. 
Ver. 304. ] With an eye, perhaps, on Chapman: 
— — — — therefore he beſtow'd 
A weile on Truth. 


Ver. 311. From fierce Idomeneus revenge I flew, 


Whoſe ſon, the ſwift Orfilechus, I flew. 
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With brutal force he ſeiz d my Trojan prey, 
Due to the toils of many a bloody day) 


2 ; * 


Euſtathius obſerves, that this relation is not conſonant to antient 
hiſtories, but invented to make the diſguiſed Ulyſſes more accept- 
able to the Suitors, ſhould he be brought before them. For this 
perſon whom they could not know to be Ulyſſes, could not fail of 
finding favour with them, having ſlain the ſon of Idomeneus the 
friend of Ulyſſes: and though it be not recorded by the antients, 
yet it may be conjectured, that Orſilochus was thus ſlain, though 
not by Ulyſſes. If the death of Orſilochus was a ſtory that made 
a noiſe in the world about that time, it was very artful in Ulyſſes 
to make uſe of it, to gain credit with this ſeeming Ithacan ; for 
he relating the fa& truly, might juſtly be believed to ſpeak truly 
when he named himſelf the author of it, and conſequently avoid 
all ſuſpicion of. being Ulyſſes. It is obſervable that Ulyſſes is 
very circumſtantial in his ſtory ; he relates the time, the place, 
the manner, and the reaſon of his killing Orſilochus: this is done 
to give the ſtory a greater air of truth ; for it ſeems almoſt im- 
poſſible that ſo many circumſtances could be invented in a moment, 
and ſo well laid together as not to diſcover their own falſity. 
What he ſays concerning the Phzacians leaving his effects entire 
without any damage, is not ſpoken (as Euſtathius obſerves) in 
vain: he extols the fidelity of the Phzacians, as an example to 
be imitated by this ſeeming Ithacenſian, and makes it an argument 


that he ſhould practiſe the ſame integrity, in not offering violence 
or fraud to his effects or perſon. 


It is true, the manner of the death of Orſilochus is liable to 
ſome objection, as it was executed clandeſtinely, and not heroi- 
cally, as might be expected from the valour of Ulyſſes: but if it 
was a truth that Orſilochus was killed in that manner, Ulyſſes 
could not falſify the ſtory: but in reality he is no way concerned 


in it; for he ſpeaks in the character of a Cretan, not in the perſon 
of Ulyſſes. | of 


Ver. 312.] After this verſe much of his author is omitted; 
and the following portion has nothing in this verſion, dut che 
two couplets under our eyes, to repreſent it: 


Vor. III. 8 
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Unſcen I 'fcap'd ; and favour'd by the night 515 
In a Phoenician veſſel took my flight, 


- 9 FY 


— — — — — Who in ſpacious Crete 

In rapid foot excell'd all men of fill: 

He thought to rob me of my Trojan ſpoils, 

For which my mind fo many woes endur'd, 

Conflicts with dreadfal waves and fights of men. 

At Troy I ſerv'd not for the pleaſure ſole 

Of that man's fire, bat was myſelf a chief. 

Him, from the fields returning, with my ſpear 

I ſmote, as ambuſh'd with a friend I lay | 

By the way-fide. Night then o'erſpread the heavens ; 

By him, by all unſeen, I reft his life. 

That inſtant my ſharp fteel had ſtretch'd him dead, 

A ſhip I fought, and with entreaties won, 

And footlithg preſents, a Phoenician crew. 
And the reader will eaſily diſcdyer, that the paſſage would fall 
into rhyme with eaſe ; but ſuch trouble were vain and frivolous 
with ſimple narrative, except to oue profeſſedly engaged in the 
work. There is much imperfection in the remainder of the 
ſpeech. 


Ver. 316. In 4 Phænician veſſe I took y flight.] The whole 
ſtory of the voyages of Ulyſſes is Eon differently by Difys 
Cretenſis, in his Hiſtory of the War of Troy: I will tranſcribe it, 
If not as a truth, yet as a curioſity. 


« About this time Ulyſſes arrived at Crete with two veſlels 
«« hired of the Phœnicians: for Telamon, enraged = the death 
< of his ſon Ajax, had ſeized upon all that owe d to Ulyſſes 
« and his companions, and he himſelf was with eule ſet at 
2 liberty. While he was in Crete, Idomeneus aſked him how he 
« fell into ſuch great calamities ; to whom he recounted all his 
& adventures. 115 told him, that after his departure from Troy 


& he made an incurſion upon Iſmarus of the Ciconians, and-there 
« got great booty; then touching upon the coaſt of the Loto- 
«© phagi, he met with ill ſueceſs, and ſalled away to Sieily; there 
„% Cyclops and Lzſtrigon, two brothers, uſed him bitbatouſty ; 
« and at length he loſt moſt of his companions through the cruelty 
«« of Polypheme and Antiphates, the ſons of Cyclops and Lwfri- 
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For Pyle or Elis bound: but tempeſts toſt 
And raging billows drove us on your coaſt. 


gon; but being afterwards received into favour by Polypheme, 

cc 1 companions attempted to carry off Arene, the king's 
«« daughter, who was fallen in love with Elpenox, one of his 
* affociates; but the affair being diſcovered, and Ulyſſes dif- 
«© miſſed, he ſailed away by the Æolian iſlands, and came to Circe 
«« and Calypſo, who were both queens of two iſles; there hig 
« companions waſted ſome time in dalliance and pleaſures : thence 
«« he failed to a people that were famed for magical incantations, 
to learn his future fortunes. He eſcaped the rocks of the 
*« Sirens, Scylla and I though he there loſt many of his 
„ companions ; then he fell into the hands of Phcenician rovers, 
„ who ſpared him; and afterwards coming to Crete, he was diſ- 
« miſled by Idomeneus with two veſſels, and arrived at the coaſt 
of Alcinous, who being prevailed upon by the glory of his 
c name, entertained him courteouſly : from him he learned that 
« Penelope was addreſſed by thirty princes ; upon this, with much 
« intreaty, he perſuaded Alcinous to undertake a voyage to re- 
«« eſtabliſh him in his territories; they ſet fail together, and con- 
« cealing themſelves with Telemachus till all things were con- 
«« certed, they led their friends to the palace, and ſlew the Suitors 
«« oppreſſed with ſleep and drowzineſs.” 


The difference between the Poet and the Hiſtorian hes chiefly 
in what is here ſaid of the death of Orſilochus; Dictys tells us, 
that Ulyſſes was entertained like a friend by Idomeneus, and 
Homer writes that he flew his ſon; now Idomeneus cannot be 
ſuppoſed to have favoured the murtherer of his ſon: but this is 
no objection, if we conſider that Ulyſſes ſpeaks not as Ulyſles, but 
in a perſonated character, and therefore Orſilochus muſt be judged 
to have fallen by the hand of the perſon whoſe character Ulyſſes 
aſſumes ; that is, by a Cretan, and not Ulyſſes. 

Dictys is ſuppoſed to have ſerved under this Idomeneus, and to 
have wrote an Hiſtory of the Trojan War in Phcenician charac- 
ters; and Tzetzes tells us, that Homer formed his poem upon his 
plan; but the hiſtory now extant, publiſhed by Mrs. Le Fevre, 
is a counterfeit : ſo that what I have here tranſlated, is inſerted 
not as an authority, but as the opinion of an unknown writer ; 
and I lay no other weight upon it. P. 


1 


— 
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In dead of night an unknown port we gain'd, 
Spent with fatigue, and ſlept ſecure on land. 320 
But ere the roſy morn renew'd the day, 

While in th' embrace of pleaſing ſleep I lay, 
Sudden, invited by auſpicious gales, 

They land my goods, and hoiſt their flying fails. 
Abandon'd here, my fortune I deplore, 325 
A hapleſs exile on a foreign ſhore. 

Thus while he ſpoke, the blue-ey'd maid began 
With pleaſing ſiniles to view the God-like man: 
Then chang'd her form: and now, divinely 

bright, 

Jove's heav'nly daughter ſtood confeſs'd to fight. 
Like a fair virgin in her beauty's bloom, 331 
Skill d in th' illuſtrious labours of the loom. 

O ſtill the ſame Ulyſſes ! ſhe rejoin'd, 
In uſeful craft ſucceſsfully refin'd ! | 
Artful in ſpeech, in action, and in mind! 33; 
Suffic'd it not, that thy long labours paſt 
Secure thou ſeeſt thy native ſhore at laſt ? 
But this to me ? who, like thyſelf, excell 
In arts of counſel, and diſſembling well. 


| OO _ 
Ver. 321.) This line is added by the tranſlator. 
Ver. 338. — — Who, like thyſelf, excell 


I arts of counſel, and diſſembling well.] 
It has been objected againſt Homer, that be gives a degree of 
diſimulation to his hero, unworthy of a brave man, and an inge- 
nuous diſpoſitions here we have a full vindication of Ulyſſes, 
from the mouth of the Goddeſs of, Wiſdom; he uſes only a pru- 
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To me, whoſe wit exceeds the pow'rs divine, 340 
No leſs than mortals are ſurpaſs'd by thine. 
Know'ſt thou not me? who made thy life my 
care, 313391 
Thro' ten years wand'ring, and thro' ten years 
war; | | 
Who taught thee arts, Alcinous to perſuade, 
To raiſe his wonder, and engage his aid; 345 


dent diſſimulation; he is aſp»%05, which we may almoſt literally 
render, maſter of a great preſence of mind: that is, upon every 
emergency he finds an immediate reſource to extricate himſelf 
from it. If his diſſimulation had been vicious, it would have been 
an abſurdity to have introduced Minerva praiſing and recommend- 
ing it; on the contrary, all diſguiſe which conſiſts with innocence 
and prudence, is ſo far from being mean, that it really is a praiſe 
to a perſon who uſes it. I ſpeak not of common life, or as if 
men ſhould always act under a maſk, and in diſguiſe; that indeed 
betrays deſign and infincerity : I only recommend it as an inſtance 
how men ſhould behave in the article of danger, when it is as 
reputable to elude an enemy as to defeat one. 
— — © Dolus an virtus quis in hoſte requirit.“ 

This is the character of Ulyſſes, who uſes only ſuch artifice as is 
ſuggeſted by Wiſdom, ſuch as turns to his benefit in all extremi- 
ties, ſuch as Minerva may boaſt to practiſe without a rival among 
the Gods, as much as Ulyſſes among mankind. In ſhort, this 
diſſimulation in war may be called ſtratagem and conduct, in other 


exigencies addreſs and dexterity; nor is Ulyſſes criminal, but 
artful. | P. 


Ver. 342.) Thus, with more fidelity and a legitimate rhyme : 
Nor knew'ſ me Pallas, thy unvaried friend ; 
Who in all toils with guardian care attend. 
Ver. 344.] His original ſays only, 
Who gave thee grace in all Phæacia's eyes: 
S 3 
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And now appear, thy treaſures to protect, 

Conceal thy perſon, thy deſigns direct, ö 

And tell what more thou muſt from Fate expect. 

Domeſtick woes far heavier to be born! 

Tbe pride of fobls, and ſlaves inſulting ſcorn. 350 

But thou be filent, nor reveal thy ſtate ; 

Vield to the force of unreſiſted fate, 

And bear unmov'd the wrongs of baſe mankind, 

The laſt, and hardeſt, conqueſt of the mind. 
Goddeſs of Wiſdom ! Ithacus replies, 355 

He who diſcerns thee muſt be truly wiſe, 

So ſeldom view'd, and ever in diſguile ! 

When the bold Argives led their warring pow'rs, 

Againſt proud Ilion's well defended tow'rs ; 

_ Ulyſſes was thy care, celeſtial maid ; 360 

Grac'd with thy ſight, and favour'd with thy aid. 

But when the Trojan piles in aſhes lay, 

And bound for Greece we plough'd the wat'ry 

way; | WEL 
Our fleet diſpers d and driv'n from coaſt to coaſt, 
Thy facred preſence from that hour I loft : 365 


fo that our tranſlator might probably glance on Dacier: ** Qui 


vous a rendu fi agreable aux yeux des Pheaciens, que vous en 
avez regu totes ſortes d' aſſiſtances “! 


Ver. 361.] So Chapman: 
I have been often awith thy preſence grace. 
Ver. 365.] The rhyme might be thus conſulted : 
No ſacred fuccour from that hour I boaſt. 
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Till I beheld thy radiant form once more, 

And heard thy counſels on Pheacia's ſhore. 

But, by th' almighty author of thy race, 

Tell me, oh tell, is this my native place ? 

For much I fear, long tracts of land and ſea 350 

Divide this coaſt from diſtant Ithaca: 

The ſweet deluſion kindly you impoſe, 

To ſoothe my hopes, and mitigate my woes. 
Thus he. The blue-ey'd Goddeſs thus replies. 

How prone to doubt, how cautious are the 

wiſe! 0 BY 


— — 
Ver. 366. ] Better, perhaps, and with more conformity to 
his author: | 
Till lar I vic thy radiant form once more, 
 , Chear'd by thy counſels on Pheacia's ſhore. 
Ver. 368.] So Chapman: 
Now then, even by the author of thy birth: 
planus ſays only, 
Now by thy fire thy knees I beg. 

Ver, 369. Tell me, oh tell, is this my native place?] It may 
appear ſomewhat extraordinary that Ulyſſes ſhould not believe 
Minerva, who had already aſſured him that he was landed in his 
own country; but two anſwers may be given to this objection, 
and his doybts may be aſcribed to his having loſt the knowledge 
of it through his long abſence, for that is the veil which is caſt 
before his eyes; or to the nature of man in general, who when 
he deſires any thing vehemently, ſcarce believes himſelf in the 
poſſeſſion of it, eyen while he poſſeſſes it. Nothing is mare fre- 
quent than ſuch expreſſions upon the theatre, and in the tranſport 
of an unexpected happineſs, we are apt to think it a deluſion ; 
from hence the fears of Ulyſſes ariſe, and they are to be imputed 
to his vehement love of his country, nat to his unbelief, P. 

Ver. 371.] Or, with a view to the rhyme: 

Divide the coaſt of Ithaca from me. 
S 4 
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Who, vers'd in fortune, fear the flatt'ring ſhow, 

And taſte not half the bliſs the Gods beſtow. 

The more ſhall Pallas aid thy juſt deſires, 

And guard the wiſdom which her ſelf inſpires. 

Others, long abſent from their native place, 380 

Straight ſeek their home, and * with ea = 
pace 

To their wives arms, and children? 8 dear em- 
brace. 

Not thus Ulyſſes : he decrees to prove 

His ſubjects faith, and queen's ſuſpected love; 

Who mourn'd her lord twice ten revolving 

Fears, | 385 
And waſtes the days in grief, the nights i in tears. 
But Pallas knew (thy friends and navy loſt, ) 


Once more 'twas giv'n thee to behold thy coaſt : 


Ver. 377.) There is nothing in his author reſembling this. 
Chapman, I preſume, might occaſion this interpolation, though I 
do not profeſs to underſtand the paſſage, which might impel our 
tranſlator to ſuch addition : 


And therefore, have no more the power, to ſee 


Fraile life more plagu'd with infelicitie. 


Ver. 385.] Why he ſhould have written mourn'd rather than. 
mourns, I cannot deviſe. The following lines are much cloſer to 
the original : 


Who, pining ſtill, at home her ſtation keeps; 

By night, by day, her eyes in ſorrow ſteeps. 
Ver. 387.] Improper rhymes. Thus ? X 

But, all thy comrades loſt, thyſelf I knew 

Defign'd the long loſt Ithaca to view. 
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Yet how could I with adverſe fate engage, 
And mighty Neptune's unrelenting rage? 390 
Now lift thy longing eyes, while I reſtore 

The pleaſing proſpect of thy native ſhore. 
Behold the port of Phorcys ! fenc'd around 


With rocky mountains, and with olives crown'd. 


Behold the gloomy grot ! whoſe cool receſs 395 
Delights the Nereids of the neighb'ring ſeas: 
Whoſe now-neglected altars, in thy reign, 
Bluſh'd with the blood of ſheep and oxen ſlain. 
Behold ! where Neritus the clouds divides, 
And ſhakes the waving foreſts on his ſides. 400 
So ſpake the Goddeſs, and the proſpect clear d, 
The miſts diſpers d, and all the coaſt appear d. 


* 
* 


Ver. 389.] He ſeems to have glanced on Ogilby : 
But not againſt my uncle durſt engage, 
Whoſe boſom burns with anextinguiſb'd rage. 


And here our tranſlator omits, after Ogilby, a Portion of his author, 
which may be thus exhibited: 


Thy hand 22 o' er his offspring's ſight 
Shed the dire gloom of everlaſting night. 


Ver. 393-] Compare verſe 122 of this book. 


Ver. 394.] Thus Ogilby: 
| Crown'd with a ſpreading olive, like a wood. 
Ver. 400.] Chapman renders : | 
Here mount Nerytus fakes his curled treſſe 
Of ſhady woods: 


from whom, or Ogilby, he derived his vicious accent of the 
proper name. Homer's verſe is this: 


This is mount Neritus, in robes of wood. 
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The king with joy confeſs'd his place of birth, 
And on his knees ſalutes his mother earth: 
Then with his ſupphant hands upheld in air, 4 
Thus to the ſea-green ſiſters ſends his pray r. 
All hail! Ve virgin daughters of the main! 
Ve ſtreams, beyond my hopes beheld again! 
To you once more your own Ulyſſes bows z 
Attend his tranſports, and receive his vows! 416 
If Jove prolong my days, and Pallas crown 
The growing virtues of my youthful ſon, 
To you ſhall rites divine be ever paid, 


And grateful off rings on your altars laid. 414 
Thus then Minerva. From that anxious breaſt 
Diſmiſs thoſe cares, and leave to heav'n the reſt. 
Our taſk be now thy treaſur'd ſtores to ſave, 
Deep in the cloſe receſſes of the cave: 


— ͤ ͤ ͤ — 
Ver. 405.] Write rather, to baniſh an ungrammatical formation, 


— — — — — raid in air. 

Ver. 408.] That exception, lately made, extends to this verſe 
alſo : nor is the ſenſe faithful. Thus ? 

Ye Naiad Nymphs! ſweet objects of my love! 
Seen all unhop'd for; progeny of Jove ! 

Ver. 411.) The following ſubſtitution has rhyme ſomewhat 
more correct, and greater fidelity; but no more can be ſaid in its 
favour: 

If Jove prolong my days, and Pallas rear 
To his full growth of virtue my low'd heir —. 
Ver. 417.] Thus Hobbes: 
But come, let's now ſee how your goods to 
Now preſently. *Twere well that they were laid 
Within ſome rock at bottom of the cave: 
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Then future means conſult - ſhe ſpoke, and trod 
The ſhady grot, that brighten'd with the God. 
The cloſeſt caverns of the grot the ſought; 43: 
The gold, the braſs, the robes, Ulyfles brought; 
Theſe in the ſecret gloom the chief diſpos d; 
The entrance with a rock the Goddeſs clos'd. 

Now, ſeated in the olive's facred ſhade, 425 
Confer the hero and the martial Maio. 
The Goddeſs of the azure eyes began: 
Son of Laertes ! much-experienc'd man! 
The fſuitor-train thy early'ft care demand, 
Of that luxurious race to rid the land: 43s 
Three years thy houſe their lawleſs rule has ben, 
And proud addreſſes to the matchleſs queen. 
But ſhe thy abſence mourns from day to day, 
And inly bleeds, and filent waſtes away: 
Eluſive of the bridal hour, ſhe gives 435 
Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes decerves. 
from Chapman, perhaps, below : 

Thus entred ſhe the light-excluding cave; 
And through it ſought ſome inmoſt nooke to ſave 


The gold, the great braſſe, and robes richly wrought, 
Given to Ulyſſes. All which in he brought. 


Ver. 420.] The lively and agreeable thought, in the latter 
part of the verſe, is due to the tranſlator only. 


Ver. 430.) Thus, more conformably to his author's language: 
That ſhameleſs race muſt feel th' avenging hand. 
Ver. 434-] Rather, perhaps, 
| — — — — — and waſtes in crarr away. 
Ver. 435.) The rhyme is imperſect. The following conplet 
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Io this Ulyſſes. Oh celeſtial maid ! 

Prais'd be thy counſel, and thy timely aid : 

Elſe had I ſeen my native walls in vain, . 

Like great Atrides, juſt reſtor'd and ſlain. 440 
Vouchſafe the means of vengeance to debate, 
And plan with all thy arts the ſcene of fate. 
Then, then be preſent, and my ſoul inſpire, 

As when we wrapt Troy's heav'n- built walls in fire. 
Tho leagu'd againſt me hundred heroes ſtand, 
Hundreds ſhall fall, if Pallas aid my hand. 446 


does not fail i in this reſpedt, andi is much more faithful to Homer's 
ſenſe: | 
Fond Lo to all the gives, to all we ſends 
Fair words; elſewhere her heart, her purpoſe, bends. 
Ver. 440.] Or thus? 
Returning, like Atrides, to be ſlain. 
Ver. 444-] Homer ſays, 
As when we looſt the battlements of Troy : 
ſo that our Poet might have his eye on Chapman: 
— —— —— as when th' Ilion towres 
We tore in cinders. 

Ver. 445.] Tho' leagu'd againſt me hundreds, &c.] Nothing is 
more judicious than this conduct in Homer; the whole number of 
Suitors are to be ſlain by a few hands, which might ſhock our 
reaſon if it were related ſuddenly, without ,any preparation to 
ſhew us the probability of it: this is the intent of Homer in this 
and various other places of the Odyſſey : he ſoftens the relation, 
and reconciles us to it by ſuch inſertions, before he deſcribes that 
great event. The antients (ſays Euſtathius) would not here allow 
Ulyſſes to ſpeak hyperbolically ; he is that hero whom we have 
already ſeen in the Iliad reſiſt whole bands of Trojans, when the 
Greeks were repulſed, where he flew numbers of enemies, and 
ſuſtained their aſſaults till he was diſengaged by Ajax. Beſides, 
there is an excellent moral in what Ulyſſes ſpeaks ; it contains 
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She anſwer' d: In the dreadful day of fight 
Know I am with thee, ſtrong in all my might. 
If thou but equal to thyſelf be found, 

What gaſping numbers then ſhall preſs the. 
ground ! 450 

What human victims ſtain the feaſtful floor ! 

How wide the pavements float with guilty gore! 

It fits thee now to wear a dark diſguiſe, 

And ſecret walk, unknown to mortal eyes. 

For this my hand ſhall wither ev'ry grace, 455 

And ev'ry elegance of form and face, 

O'er thy ſmooth {kin a bark of wrinkles ſpread, 

Turn hoar the auburn honours of thy head, 

Disfigure ev'ry limb with coarſe attire, 

And in thy eyes extinguiſh all the fire; 460 


this certain truth, (adds Dacier) that a man aſſiſted by heaven, 
has not only nothing to fear, but is aſſured to triumph over all 
the united powers of mankind. . 


Ver. 451.] Thus Ogilby: 


And make no doubt, we ſhall with brains and gore, 
Of thoſe devour thee, ſtain thy palace floor. 


Ver. 452. How wide the pavements float with guilty gore !] The 
words in the Greek are Ace sda, which Euſtathius imagines to 
ſignify the land of Ithaca; for the hall even of a palace is too 
narrow to be ſtiled immenſe or dr But this contradicts the 
matter of fact, as appears from the place where the Suitors were 
ſlain, which was not in the fields of Ithaca, but in the palace of- 
Ulyſſes : aowilor really ſignifies large or ſpacious; and a palace 
that could entertain at one time ſo great a number of Suitors 
might be called vaſt or aowd;, which Heſychius interprets by. 
a , piyas. Dacier. P. 
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Add all the wants and the decays of life, 

Eftrange thee from thy own, thy ſon, thy wife; 

From the loath'd object ev'ry fight ſhall turn, 

And the blind ſuitors their deſtruction ſcorn. 
Go firſt the maſter of thy herds to find, 46; 

True to his charge, a loyal ſwain and kind: 

For thee he ſighs; and to the royal heir 

And chaſte Penelope extends his care, 

At the Coracian rock he now reſides, 

Where Arethuſa's fable water glides - 470 


Ver. 462.] Our I Gems to have conſulted Chapmgn 
here: * 
— — — — — and ſo change 

Thy forme at all parts, that thou ſhalt be Frange 

To all the wooers; thy yong ſonne, and wife. 

But to thy herdſman firſt preſent thy I/. 
And I ſhould prefer ſome change like the following : 

Loath'd by the ſuitors, by thy ſon, and wife ; 


with a baniſhment of the ſncceeding couplet, whoſe rhymes are 
had, and whoſe ſenſe ſuperfluous. 

Ver. 465. Go firſt the maſter of thy herds to find.] There are 
many reaſons why this injunction was neceſſary : the hero of a 
Poem ought never to be out of fight, never out of action: neither 
is Ulyſſes idle in this receſs ; he goes thither to acquaint himſelf 
with the condition of his affairs, both publick and domeftick : he 
there lays the plan for the deſtruction of the Suitors, enquires 
after their numbers, and the ſtate of Penelope and Telemachus. 
Beſides, he here reſides in full ſecurity and privacy, till he has 
prepared all things for the execation of the great event of the 
whole Odyſſe y. . 

Ver. 469. — — Coracian rock — —] This rock was fo called 
from a young man whoſe name was Corax, who in purſuit of an 
hare fell from it and broke his neck: Arethuſa his mother h 
of the accident, hanged herſelf by the fountain, which afterw 
took its name from her, and was called Arethuſa. Euftarhins. FP. 
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The fable water and the copious maſt 
Swell the fat herd; luxuriant, large repaſt ! 
With him, reſt peaceful in the rural cell, 

And all you aſk his faithful tongue ſhall tell. 
Me into othet realms my cares convey, 47s 
To Sparta, ſtill with female beauty gay: 

For know, to Sparta, thy loy'd offipring came, 
To learn thy fortunes frota the voice of Fame. 
At this the father, with a father's care, 

Muſt he too ſuffer : he, oh Goddeſs ! bear 486 
Of wand'rings and of woes a wretched ſhare ? 
Thro' the wild ocean plough the dang'rous way, 
And leave his fortunes and his houſe a prey? 
Why would'{t not thou, oh all-eulighten'd mind 
Inform ham certain, and protect him, kind ? 485 

To whom Minerva. Be thy ſoul at reſt ; 
And know, whatever heav'n ordains, is beſt. 
To Fame I ſent him, to acquire renown : 

To ether regions is his virtue known. 

Ver. 479] This paragraph is very elegantly rendered. 

Ver. 487.] A feeble line! unauthorized by his original. I 
ſhould Compreſs theſe four verſes into a couplet thus: (for the 
rhymes of the latter are not to be admired) 

Then Pallas: From thy breaſt diſmiſs that care: 

To gain renown, I led, and guard him there. 
The ſame word indeed is employed in the rhyme not far above ; 
but our tranſlator is unneceſſarily diffuſe in that place alſo, and 
might be corrected, as follows, with advantage to fidelity : 


 Ubyſis-then': Muſt he too, Goddeſs! bear 
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Secure he ſits, near great Atrides plac'd; 490 
With friendſhips ſtrengthen'd, and with honours 
grac'd. 

But lo! an ambuſh waits his paſſage o'er ; 
Fierce foes inſidious intercept the ſhore : 

In vain ! far ſooner all the murth'rous brood 
This injur'd land ſhall fatten with their blood. 

She ſpake, then touch'd him with her pow'rful 

wand : 496 

The ſkin ſhrunk up, and wither'd at her hand : 

A ſwift old age o'er all his members ſpread ; 

A ſudden froſt was ſprinkled on his head; 

Nor longer in the heavy eye-ball ſhin'd 900 


The glance divine, forth- beaming from the mind. 


His robe, which ſpots indelible beſmear, 
In rags diſhoneſt flutters with the air: 


Ver. 496.] As Ogilby: 

Thus ſaying, the Goddeſs touch'd him with her wand, 

Ver. 499.] Homer ſays, 

And from his head deſtroy'd his auburn locks : 
ſo that here alſo our Poet probably was indebted to Ogilby : 
His golden hair a ſuddain froft did hoar. 

Ver. 502. His robe which ſpots indelible befmear, &c.] I doubt 
not but Homer draws after the life. We have the whole equipage 
and accoutrements of a beggar, yet ſo drawn by Homer, as even 
to retain a nobleneſs and dignity ; let any perſon read the deſcrip- 
tion, and he will be convinced of it ; what can be more lofty and 
ſonorous than this verſe ? | 

 Pulania, praivrle xaxy pipopſpuire amo. 8 
It is no humility to ſay that a tranſlator muſt fall ſhort of the 
original in ſuch paſſages ; the Greek language has words noble 
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A ſtag's torn hide is lapt around his reins ; 

A rugged ſtaff his trembling hand ſuſtains ; gog 
And at his fide a wretched ſcrip was hung, 
Wide patch'd, and knotted to a twiſted thong. 
So look'd the chief, ſo moy'd ! To mortal eyes 
Object uncouth ! a man of miſeries! 

While Pallas, cleaving the wide fields of air, 510 
To Sparta flies, Telemachus her care. 


and founding to expreſs all ſubjects. which are wanting in our 
tongue; all that is to be expected is to keep the diction from 
appearing mean or ridiculous, They are greatly miſtaken who 
impute this diſguiſe of Ulyſſes in the form of a beggar, as a fault 
to Homer; there is nothing either abſurd or mean in it; for the. 
way to make a king undiſcoverable, is to dreſs him as unlike him- 
ſelf as poſſible. David counterfeited madneſs, as Ulyſſes poverty, 
and neither of them ought to lie under any imputation; it is eaſy 
to vindicate Homer, from the diſguiſe of the greateſt perſons and 
generals in hiſtory, 8 985 the like emergencies; but there is no 
occaſion for it. P. 
Ver. 508.] This a 15 interpolated by the tranſlator. 
Ver. 510. While Pallas, cleaving the wide feld: of air 
To Sparta flies — —] 
Homer is now preparing to turn the relation from Ulyſſes to Te- 
lemachus, whom we left at Sparta with Menelaus in the fourth 
book of the Odyſſey. He has been long out of fight, and we 
have heard none of his actions; Telemachus is not the hero of 
the poem : he is only an under agent, and conſequently the Poet 
was at liberty to omit any or all of his adventures, unleſs ſuch as 
have a neceſſary connexion with the ſtory of the Odyſley, and 
contribute to the re-eſtabliſhment of Ulyſſes ; by this method like- 
wiſe Homer gives variety to his poetry, and breaks or gathers up 
the thread of it, as it tends to diverſify the whole: we may con- 
fider an epick poem as a ſpacious garden, where there are to be 
different walks and views, leſt the eye ſhould be tired with too 


great a regularity and uniformity : the chief avenue ought to be 
| Vor. III. 
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the moſt ample and noble, but there ſhould be by- walks to retire 
into ſometimes for our eaſe and refreſhment. The Poet thus gives 
us ſeveral openings to draw us forward with pleaſure ; and though 
the great event of the poem be chiefly in view, yet he ſometimes 
leads us afide into other ſhort paſſages which end in it again, and 
bring us with pleaſure to the concluſion of it. Thus, for inſtance, 
Homer begins with the ſtory of Telemachus and the. Suitors ; then 
he leaves them a-while, and more largely lays before us the ad- 
ventures of Ulyſſes, the hero of his poem; when he has ſatisfied 
the curioſity of the reader by a full narration of what belongs to 
him, he returns to Telemachus and the Suitors: at length he 
unites the two ſtories, and proceeds directly to the end of the 
Odyſſey. Thus, all the collateral and indirect paſſages fall into 
one center, and main point of view. 'The eye is continually 
entertained with ſome new object, and we paſs on from incident 
to incident, not only without fatigue, but with pleaſure and ad- 
miration. P. 
His author may be thus literally given: 

They part, ſo counſelling : to Sparta ſhe 

In queſt of young Telemachus was gone, 

He from the harbour — —, 
as the connection muſt be fetched from the next book. Milton 
had in'view either this paſſage, or _ A. 531. at Par. Loſt, vüi. 
the end: 
So parted they ; the angel up to heaven 
From the thick * and Adam to his bower. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 
1 


The Converſation with Eumæus. 


L- YSSES arrives in diſguiſe at the houſe of Eumæus, 

where be is received, entertained, and lodged, with 
the utmoſt hoſpitality. The ſeveral diſcourſes of that 
faithful old ſervant, with the feigned tory told by Ulyſſes 
to conceal himſelf, and other converſations on various 


ſubljects, take up this entire book. "<q 


T5 


NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


E fee in this book the character of a faithful, wiſe, bene- 

volent old man in Eumæus; one happily innocent, unam- 
bitious, and wholly employed in rural affairs. The whole inter- 
view between Ulyſſes and Eumzus has fallen into ridicule ; 
Eumæus has been judged to be of the ſame rank and condition 
with our modern ſwineherds. But herds and flocks were then 
kept and attended by the ſons of kings; thus Paris watched the 
flocks of Priam in the groves of Ida, and the ſame is ſaid of many 
of the heroes in the Iliad ; theſe offices were places of dignity, 
and filled by perſons of birth; and ſuch was Eumzus, deſcended 
from a prince, named Cteſius: thus the maſter 1 the horſe is a 
poſt of honour in modera ages. 


It is in poetry, as in painting ; where the artiſt does not con- 
fine himſelf to draw only gods or heroes, palaces and princes ; but 
he frequently employs his pencil in repreſenting landſchapes, rural 
ſcenes, groves, cottages, and ſhepherds tending their flocks. | 


There is a paſſage in Monſieur Boileau's reflections upon Lon- 
ginus, which fully vindicates all the places of Homer that have 
been cenſured as low and too familiar. There is nothing (ob- 
« ſerves that author) that more diſgraces a compoſition than the 
* uſe of vulgar words : a mean thought expreſſed in noble terms, 
«« 1s generally more taking than a noble thought debaſed by mean 
* terms: the reaſon is, every perſon cannot judge of the juſt- 
« neſs and ſtrength of a thought, but there are very few, eſpeci- 
« ally in living languages, who are not ſhocked at mean words: 
« and yet almoſt all writers fall into this fault. Longinus 
«« accuſes Herodotus, the moſt polite of all the Greek hiſtorians, 
« of this defect; and Livy, Salluſt, and Virgil, have fallen under 
« the ſame imputation. Is it not then very ſurpriſing that no 
«© reproach upon this account has fallen upon Homer? eſpecially, 
% though he has compoſed two large poems, and though no 
«« author has deſcended more frequently into the detail of little 

« particularities ; yet he never uſes terms which are not noble, 
« or if he uſes humble words or phraſes, it is with ſo much art, 
« that, as Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus obſerves, they become noble 
«« and harmonious. We may learn from hence the ignorance of 
« thoſe modern criticks, who judge of the Greek without the 
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NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


% knowledge of it; and having never read Homer but in low 
and inelegant tranſlations, impute the meanneſſes of the tranſ- 
« lator to the Poet. Beſides, the words of different languages 
ec are not exactly correſpondent, and it often happens, that an 
«« expreſſion which is noble in the Greek cannot be rendered in 
« à verſion but by words that are either mean in the ſound or 
« uſage. Thus af, and anus in Latin, are mean to the laſt de- 
c gree; though e in the Greek be uſed in the moſt magnificent 
« deſcriptions, and has nothing mean in it; in like manner the 
** terms hogberd and cowkeeper, are not to be uſed in our poetry; 
« but there are no finer words in the Greek language than ge 
« and ov6urn;: and Virgil, who entitles his Eclogues Bucolicks in 
« the Roman tongue, would have been aſhamed to call them in 
& our language the Dialogues of Cowkeepers.” 

Homer himſelf convinces us of the truth of this obſervation ; 
nay, one would imagine that he intended induſtriouſly to force 
it upon our notice; for he frequently calls Eumzus "Opyajye; d 
or prince of men; and his common epithet is Yi; or do; vPogod. 
Homer would not have applied theſe appellations to him, if he 
had not been a perſon of dignity ; it being the ſame title that he 
beſtows upon his greateſt heroes, Ulyſſes or Achilles. P. 
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UT he, deep-muſing, o'er the mountains 
ſtray d, : 
Thro' mazy thickets of the woodland ſhade, 
— — 

Ver. 1. But he, deep-muſmg, o'er the mountains firay'd.) | ſhall 
tranſcribe the obſervation of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus upon the 
firſt verſes in this book. The fame method, remarks that author, 
makes both proſe and verſe beautiful ; which conſiſts in theſe three 
things, the judicious coaptation and ranging of the words, the 
poſition of the members and parts of the verſe, and the various 
meaſure of the periods. Whoever would write elegantly, muſt 
have regard to the different turn and juncture of every period, 
there muſt be proper diſtances and pauſes; every verſe mult be 
a complete ſentence, but broken and interrupted, and the parts 


made unequal, ſome longer, ſome ſhorter, to give a variety of 
cadence to it. Neither the turn of the parts of the verſe, nor the 
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And cavern'd ways, the ſhaggy coaſt along, 
With cliffs and nodding foreſts over-hung. 


length, ought to be alike. This is abſolutely neceſſary : for the 
epick or heroick verſe is of a fixed determinate length, and we 
cannot, as in the lyrick, make one longer, and another ſhorter ; 
therefore to avoid an identity of cadence, and a perpetual return 
of the ſame periods, it is requiſite to contract, lengthen, and in- 
terrupt the pauſe and ſtructure of the members of the verſes, to 
create an harmonious inequality, and out of a fixed number of 
{llables to raiſe a perpetual diverſity. For inſtance, 

Ab rag 6 ix e - woten renxita aTapTov. 
Here one line makes one ſentence; the next is ſhorter, 

X@por A Uνñ — — 
The next is ſtill ſhorter, 

G— —_ A* a axpbay — — 
The next ſentence compoſes two hemyſticks, 

— — "H o; Alm 

Tlippads Nov Lpopouy —= — 

and i is entirely unlike any of the preceding periods. 
— — * 07. Piero wana 

Khdòllo oixnwr bg xlnoalo TO Odvorits. ; 
Here again the ſentence is not finiſhed with the former verſe, but 
breaks into the fourth line; and leſt we ſhould be out of breath, 
with the length of the ſentence, the period and the verſe con- 
clude together at the end of it. 


Then Homer begins a new ſentence, and makes it pauſe a 

ferently from any of the former. 

Tos & ap i opodpipr xg E! — 
Then he adds, 

— — E, or evan 

TR didͤ,h — — 
This is perfectly une qual to the foregoing period, and the paufe 
of the ſentence is carried forward into the ſecond verſe; and 
what then follows is neither diſtinguiſhed by the pauſes nor parts 
periodically, but almoſt at every word there is a ſtop. 

— — Ilipoxinl i xwpo, 

Kannre ,t. 
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Eumeæus at his filvan lodge he ſought, 5 
A faithful ſervant, and without a fault. 

Ulyſſes found him buſied, as he fat 

Before the threſhold of his ruſtick gate ; 
Around, the manſion in a circle ſhone ; 

A rural portico of rugged ſtone: 19 
(In abſence of his lord, with honeſt toil 

His own induſtrious hands had rais'd the pile) 


No doubt but Homer was a perfect maſter of numbers; a man 
can no more be a poet than a muſician, without a good ear, as we 
| uſually expreſs it. It is true, that verſification is but the mecha- 
niſm of poetry, but it ſets off good ſenſe to the beſt advantage; 
it is a colouring that enlivens the portrait, and makes even a 
beauty more agreeable. 
I will conclude this note, with obſerving what Mr. Dryden 

ſays of theſe two lines of Cowper's Hill. 

Tho? deep, yet clear, tho? gentle, yet not dull, 

Strong without rage, without o*erflowing full. 
There are few, (ſays he) who make verſes, that have obſerved 
«« the ſweetneſs of theſe lines, and fewer who can find the reaſon 
« of it.” But I believe no one will be at a loſs to ſolve the 
difficulty who conſiders this obſervation of Dionyſius: and I doubt 
not but the chief ſweetneſs ariſes from the judicious and harmo- 
nious pauſes of the ſeveral periods of the verſes; not to mention 
the happy choice of the words, in which there is ſcarce one rough 
conſonant, many liquids, and thoſe liquids ſoftened with a multi- 
tude of vowels. | P, 


Ver. 3.] Theſe rhymes, and the rhymes in general throughout 
this introduction, are remarkably defective. I cannot much re- 
commend the following couplet, nor can I pretend to ſubſtitute 
for every imperfection: otherwiſe, ſomething like it, with happier 
execution, would agreeably ſupplant this and the next couplet, 
without any infincerity to the original: 

The ſwine-herd's lodge (ſo Pallas ſhew'd) to ſee; 
Among the faithleſs faithful only he. 


Ver. 11.) Chapman is more exact and compleat : 
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The wall was ſtone from neighb'ring quarries 


borne, 
Encircled with a fence of native thorn, 
And ſtrong with pales, by many a weary ſtroke 125 
Of ſtubborn labour hewn from heart of oak; 
Frequent and thick. Within the ſpace were 
| rear'd 
Twelve ample cells, the lodgements of his herd. 
Full fifty pregnant females each contain'd ; 
The males without (a ſmaller race) remain'd; 20 
Doom'd to ſupply the Suitors waſteful feaſt, 
A ſtock by daily luxury decreaſt ; 
Now ſcarce four hundred left. Theſe to de- 
fend, 
Four ſavage dogs, a 3 guard, attend, 


— — — — Which the ſwain 
(In abſence of his far-gonne ſoveraine) 
Had bailt himſelf, without his queenes fopply, 


Or old Laertes. 
Ver. 17.] So Chapman: 
And compaſt all the hedge, with pales cleft out 
Of ſable oake; that here and there he fixt 
Frequent and thicke. 
Ver. 18.) Here our poet makes uſe of Ogilby : 
- "Twelve ample ſtyes—. 
Ver: 20.] To prevent ambiguity, I would thus correct: 
| The males without (a cantier race) remain'd. 
Ver. 23.] Ogilby, with the other tranſlators, preſerves his 
author's number to exactneſs: 
Thrae hundred yet and fixty there remain'd, 
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Here ſat Eumæus, and his cares apply'd 25 
To form ſtrong buſkins of well - ſeaſon'd hide. 
| | 

Ver. 25. Here ſat Eumeus, and his cares apply d, c.] I doubt 
not but this employment of Eumæus has been another cauſe of 
the mean character that has been formed of his condition: but 
this miſtake ariſes from our judging of the dignity of men from 
the employments they followed three thouſand years paſt, by the 
notions we have of thoſe employments at preſent; and becauſe 
they are now only the occupation of the vulgar, we imagine that 
they were ſo formerly: kings and princes in the earlier ages of 
the world laboured in arts and occupations, and were above no- 
thing that tended to promote the conveniences of life; they per- 
formed that with their own hands, which we now perform by 
thoſe of our ſervants: if this were not ſo, the cookery of Achilles 
in the Iliad would equally diſparage that hero, as this employ- 
ment would diſgrace Eumzus in the Odyſſey: arts were then in 
their infancy, and were honourable to the practiſers: thus Ulyſſes 
builds a veſſel with his own hands, as ſkilfully as a ſhipwright. 

Befides, even at this day arts are in high eſteem in the oriental 
world, and are practiſed by the greateſt perſonages, Every man 
in Turky is of ſome trade ; Sultan Achmet was a maker of ivory 
rings, which the Turks wear upon their thumbs when they ſhoot 
their arrows, and in this occupation he worked ſeveral hours 
daily ; and another of their emperors was depoſed, becauſe he re- 
fuſed to work in his occupation. 

It muſt be confeſſed that our tranſlations have contributed to 
give thoſe who are unacquainted with the Greek, a mean idea of 
Eumzus. This place is thus rendered by two of his tranſlators. 

Himſelf there ſat ord'ring a pair of brogues, 

Of a py'd bullock's ſkin — — 

Himſelf was leather to his foot applying, 

Made of a good cow-hide well coloured. 
Whereas Homer is as lofty and harmonious, as theſe are flat and 
inelegant. | 
Ard; & aut} u iois apapiont mine 

Tams digue Boner, iixpoise 

It is true, a tranſlator in ſuch places as theſe has an hard taſk ; 
a language like the Greek, which is always flowing, muſical, 


” 
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Of four aſſiſtants who his labour ſhare, 
Three now were abſent on the rural care; 
The fourth drove victims to the ſuitor train : 
But he, of antient faith, a ſimple ſwain, 30 
Sigh'd, while he furniſh'd the luxurious board, 
And weary'd heav'n with wiſhes for his lord. 
Soon as Ulyſſes near th* encloſure drew, 
With open mouths the furious maſtives flew : 
Down fat the ſage; and cautious to withſtand, 35 
Let fall th' offenſive truncheon from his hand, | 
| — 


* — 


and fonorous, is very difficult to be W in tha tongues, 
eſpecially where the correſponding words are not equally ſignifi- 
cant and graceful. 

In ſhort, the reader is to confider this whole deſcription as a 
true picture of antient life; and then he will not fail of the 
pleaſure of knowing how the great men of antient times paſſed 
their lives, and how thoſe heroes, who performed ſuch noble parts 
on the publick ſtage of life, ated in private when withdrawn 
from notice and obſervation. Thoſe ages retained an univerſal 
ſimplicity of manners: Telemachus and Eumzus have both dogs 
for their attendants; nay, and in later times, before luxury pre- 
vailed among the Romans, we read of a dictator brought from the 
| plough, to lead the braveſt ſoldiers in the world to conquer it. P. 

Ver. 30.] 'Theſe three verſes are an impertinent appendage, 
void of elegance, from the tranſlator, They may be es thus, 
with advantage to fidelity: 

Compell'd, he late had ſent another ſwain 
To drive a victim for the ſuitor - train. 
Ver. 34.] So Chapman: 
— — —— and Nenn him flew 
With open mouth. | 
Ver. 3 5. Down ſat the il ;: and cautious to withſtand, 
Let fall th? offenſive truncheon from his hand.] 
Homer has þeen cenſured for repreſenting his hero unworthily. 
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Sudden, the maſter runs; aloud he calls; 

And from his haſty hand the leather falls; 

With ſhow'rs of ſtones he drives them far 
away; | 

The ſcatt'ring dogs around at diſtance bay. 40 


Is it probable that he who had met whole armies in battle, ſhould 
now throw away his ſtaff out of fear of a dog ? that he ſhould 
abandon his defence by caſting himſelf on the ground, and leave 
himſelf to his mercy ? But Euſtathius fully vindicates Ulyſſes. It 
is a natural defence to avert the fury of a dog, to caſt away our 
weapons, to ſhew that we intend him no violence. Pliny has the 
like obſervation in the eighth book of his Natural Hiſtory : In- 
petus canum & ſevitia mitigatur ab homine humi confidente. 


All that Homer ſays of the dogs, is imitated hes PER 
Idyll. xxv. v. 68. 


Or7Tiow I vacories . AM G- 
Tec H 9 Aaui0 080 ame xo; agoor atigur 
Þevyruer ar eniow dnudigonl, &c. 


What Homer ſpeaks of Ulyſſes, Theocritus applies to Hercules ; 
a demonſtration that he thought it to be a picture of nature, and 


therefore inſerted it in that heroick Idyllium. P. 


Ver. 37. Sudden, the maſter runs, &c.] This is thought to be 
an adventure that really happened to the Poet himſelf; it is re- 
lated in the life of Homer aſcribed to Herodotus. Theſtorides 
having perſuaded Homer to permit him to tranſcribe his verſes, 
he immediately removed to Chios, and proclaimed himſelf the 
author: Homer being informed of it, ſet ſail for Chios, and land- 
ing near it, he was in danger of being torn in pieces by the dogs 
of Glaucus, who protected him, and received him hoſpitably : the 
Poet in return laboured to reward his kindneſs, by relating to 
him the moſt curious of his adventures that had happened in the 
courſe of his voyages. When therefore (adds Dacier) we ſee 
Ulyſſes entertained by Eumæus, we have the ſatisfaction of 
imagining we ſee Homer himſelf in diſcourſe with his courteous 
friend Glaucus. | | . 
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Unhappy ſtranger ! ! (thus the faithful ſwain 
Began with accent gracious and humane) 
What ſorrow had been mine, if at my gate 
Thy rev'rend age had met a ſhameful fate? 
Enough of woes alteady have I known; 45 
Enough my maſter's ſorrows, and my own. 

— 


Ver. 41. — — Thus the faithful fwain, &c.] The words in 
the Greek are Io d, literally rendered, the divine fwineherd, 
which are burleſque in modern languages, and- would have been 
no leſs in Greek, if the perſon of Eumæus had not been honour- 
able, and his office a ſtation of dignity : for the ſole reaſon why 
ſuch a tranſlation would now be ridiculous, is becauſe ſuch em- 

yments are now fallen into contempt, Let any perſon aſk this 
queſtion, Would Homer have applied the epithet divine to a 
modern ſwineherd ? If he would not, it is an evidence that Eumzus 
was a man of conſequence, and his poſt a place of honour; other- 
wiſe Homer would have been guilty of burleſquing his own 
Dacier very well remarks, that the words Eumæus here ſpeaks, 
and indeed his whole converſation ſhew him to be a perſon of a 
good education, and of noble and pious ſentiments ; he diſcovers 
2 natural and flowing eloquence, and appears to be a man of great 

humanity and wiſdom, 


There is a peculiarity in Homer's manner of apoſtrophizing 
Eumzus, and ſpeaking of him in the ſecond perſon ; it is gene- 
rally applied by that Poet only to men of account and diſtinction, 
and by it the Poet, as it were, addreſſes them with reſpect; thus 
in the lliad he introduces Menelaus, 

Oò oe, MeoiAdic, Nie incudorlo, 


— — Ted oοιο Talpoxas. 


This enlivens the diction, and awakens the attention of the reader. 
Euſtathius obſerves that Eumzus is the only perſon of whom 
Homer thus ſpeaks in the whole Odyſſey. No doubt (continues 
that author) he does it out of love of this benevolent old ſervant 
of Ulyſſes; and to honour and diſtinguiſh his fidelity, P. 
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While here, (ungrateful taſk !) his herds I feed, 

Ordain'd for lawleſs rioters to bleed ; 

Perhaps ſupported at another's board, 

Far from his country roams my hapleſs lord! 30 

Or ſigh'd in exile forth his lateſt breath, 

Now cover'd with th' eternal ſhade of death! 
But enter this my homely roof, and ſee 

Our woods riot void of hoſpitality. 54 

Then tell me whence thou art? and what the ſhare 

Of woes and wand'rings thou wert born to bear ? 
He faid, and ſeconding the kind requeſt, 

With friendly ſtep precedes his unknown gueſt; 

A ſhaggy goat's ſoft hide beneath him ſpread, 

And with freſh ruſhes heap'd an ample bed. 60 

Joy touch'd the hero's tender ſoul, to find 

So juſt reception from a heart ſo kind: 

And oh, ye Gods! with all your bleſſings grace 

(He thus broke forth) this friend of human race ! 


Ver. 49.] Chapman is preferable in point of accuracy: 
Where he, perhaps, err's hungry up and downe, 
In countries, nations, cities, all unknowne ; 
If any where he lives yet, and doth ſee 
The ſunnes ſweet beames. 


Thus ? 
Hle the wide world, in want perhaps, may range; 

Unknown the people, and their language ſtrange : 

May range, if yet he live! if yet the light 

Of day's all-chearing Ruler bleſs his ſight ! 

Ver. 64.] Ogilby is preciſe to his author's words: 

Vor. III. U 
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The ſwain reply d. It never was our guiſe 65 


To ſlight the poor, or aught humane deſpiſe; 
For Jove unfolds our hoſpitable door, 


Tis Jove that ſends the ſtranger and the poor. 
Little, alas! is all the good I can; 

A man oppreſt, dependant, yet a man: 70 
Accept ſuch treatment as a ſwain affords, 

Slave to the inſolence of youthful lords! 

Far hence is by unequal Gods remov'd 


That man of bounties, loving and belov'd! 
— 


O! Jove, and all you Gods, grant his requeſt 

Whate're ; who now ſo kindly treats his gueſt : 
ſo that our poet treads in the fteps of Chapman, who thus con- 
cludes this ſhort ejaculation : 

O, friend, to humane hoſpitality. 

Ver. 66. To ſlight the poor, or aught humane deſpiſe ; 
For Fove unfolds our hoſpitable door, 
| Ti Jove that ſends the flranger and the poor.] 
This paſſage contains an admirable lecture of morality and huma- 
nity. The perſon who beſt underſtood the beauty of it, and beſt 
explained the precepts it comprehends, was Epictetus, from whom 
Monſieur Dacier furniſhes us with this explication from Arrian : 
«« Keep (ſays that author) continually in thy memory, what 
«« Eumzus ſpeaks in Homer to the diſguiſed Ulyſſes.” O friend, 
it is unlawful to deſpiſe the firanger ; ſpeak thus to thy brother, 
father, and neighbour : it is my duty to uſe you with benevolence, 
the your circumſtances were meaner than they are; for you come from 
God. Here we ſee Epictetus borrowing his morality from Homer; 
and philoſophy embelliſhed with the ornaments of poetry. In- 
deed there is ſcarce any writer of name among all the antients 
that has not been obliged to Homer, whether moraliſts, poets, 
philoſophers, or legiſlators. 
Ver. 72.] Ogilby renders: 

Still fearing young and domineering /ord: - 

and Chapman's verſion at this place has conſiderable merit. 
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To whom whate'er his ſlave enjoys is ow'd, 75 
And more, had Fate allow'd, had been beſtow'd : 
But Fate condemn'd him to a foreign ſhore ; 
Much have I forrow'd, but my maſter more. 
Now cold he lies, to death's embrace reſign'd: 
Ah periſh Helen ! periſh all her kind ! 80 


Ver. 75. To whom whateer his ſlave enjoys is ow'd, 
And more, had Fate allaau d, — —] 

This paſſage has been greatly miſtaken by almoſt all who have 
tranſlated Homer : the words at firſt view ſeem to imply that 
Ulyſſes had given Eumzus a wife, a houſe, and an inheritance z 
but this is not the meaning. The words are thus to be rendered ; 
« Ulyſſes (ſays Eumæus) greatly loved me, and gave me a poſ- 
“ ſeſſion, and ſuch things as an indulgent maſter gives a faithful 
« ſervant ; namely, a wife, inheritance, and an houſe.” Theſe 
gifts are to be applied to Arat bb, and not to Ulyſſes ; and 
the ſentence means, that it is the cuſtom of good kings in that 
manner to reward their faithful ſervants. It is very evident from 
Homer, that Ulyſſes had not yet given a wife to Eumzus; for 
he promiſes him and Philztius all theſe rewards, lib. xxi. of the 
Odyſſey. 

Ateha apPolipors &, x; xThual ëHονοοα 

Oixia v iſyde i fFiluſuisa, tai por Fil 

TrAjudxs itapw Tr, agi, Te ieh. 
It appears therefore that Eumzus was not married, and therefore 
this whole period is to be applied to the word dat, and not to 
Ulyſſes. Euftathius. 


I will only add, that in the above-mentioned verſes Ulyſſes 
promiſes that Eumzus ſhall be the companion and brother of 
Telemachus ; an inſtance, that he was not a vulgar perſon whom 
Ulyſſes thus honours, by making him allied to the royal family. P. 

Ver. 76.] This repetition is inelegant. I ſhould prefer: 
| And more, if Fate /o wild, had been beſtow d. 
But there is no ſuitable adherence to the Griginal in this ſpeech. | 

* 
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For whoſe curs'd cauſe, in Agamemnon's name, 
He trod ſo fatally the paths of Fame. 

His veſt ſuccinct then girding round his waiſt, 
Forth ruſh'd the ſwain with hoſpitable hafte, 
Straight to the lodgements of his herd he run, 85 
Where the fat porkers ſlept beneath the ſun ; 
Of two, his cutlaſs launch'd the ſpouting blood ; 

"Theſe quarter'd, fing'd, and fix d on forks of wood, 
All haſty on the hiffing coals he threw ; 
And ſmoking back the taſteful viands drew, go 
Broachers and all; then on the board diſplay'd 
The ready meal, before Ulyſſes laid | 
With flour imbrown'd ; next mingled wine yet 
new, 
And luſcious as the bee's nectareous dew : 
Then fat companion of the friendly feaſt, 9g; 
With open look; and thus beſpoke his gueſt. 
Take with free welcome what our 1 pre- 
pare, 
Such food as falls to ſimple ſervants ſhare; 
— 


Ver. 85. I) He ſhould have written ran; and the ſur of the 
next line is a moſt contemptible botch for the ſake of rhyme. 


Thus? 
Warm with benevolence, he urg'd his way 


Where the fat porkers in their lodgement lay. 
Ogilby is not much amiſs: 
This ſaid, he guirds his coat, and forth he hies ; 
Then chooſing two fat porkers from their ſtyes . 
Ver. 93. With flour imbrown'd — —) We find here a cuſtom 
of antiquity: this flour was made of parched corn; when the 
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The beſt our lords conſume; thoſe thotghtleſs 
peers, 
Rich without bounty, guilty without fears! 100 
Vet ſure the Gods their impious acts deteſt, 
And honour juſtice and the righteous breaſt. 
Pirates and conquerors, of harden'd mind, 
The foes of peace, and ſcourges of mankind, 
To whom offending men are made a prey 165 
When Jove in vengeance gives a land away; 
Ev'n theſe, when of their ill-got ſpoils poſleſs'd, 
Find ſure tormentors in the guilty breaſt ; 
Some voice of God cloſe whiſp' ring from within, 
6 Wretch ! this is villany, and this is ſin.“ 110 


antients fed upon any thing that had not been offered in ſacrifice, 
they ſprinkled it with flour, which was uſed inſtead of the hal- 
lowed barley, with which they conſecrated their victims. I doubt 
not, (ſince ſome honours were paid to the Gods in all feaſts) but 
that this ſprinkling of flour by Eumæus was an act of religion, 
Dacier. P. 
Ver. 100.] More faithfully, 
Unpitying, waſteful, guilty without fears, 
Ver. 105.) This epithet ending, unauthoriſed by Homer, 
pur Poet derived from a rambling interpolation in Chapman: 
And Jupiter (r ſhew his puniſhing hand 
Upon th* invaded, for their penance then) 
Gives favour to their foes (though wicked men) 
To make their prey on them. 
Ver. 109.] This couplet is imaginary, without foundation in 
his original, who is fully exhibited by Ogilby: 


Sure they have heard, or by ſome God inform'd. 
Of his fad death. 


3 


* 
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But theſe, no doubt, ſome oracle explore, 

| That tells, the great Ulyſles is no more. 

Hence ſprings their confidence, and from our ſighs 
Their rapine ſtrengthens, and their riots riſe ; 
Conſtant as Jove the night and day beſtows, 115 
Bleeds a whole hecatomb, a vintage flows. 
None match'd this hero's wealth, of all who reign 
O'er the fair iſlands of the neighb'ring main. 
Nor all the monarchs whoſe far dreaded ſway 
The wide-extended continents obey : 120 
Firſt, on the main-land, of Ulyſles' breed 
Twelve herds, twelve flocks, on Ocean's margin 


feed ; 


Ver. 120,] An aſſertion of his author, omitted after this verſe, 
is thus delivered, with no unpleaſing ſimplicity, by Chapman: 
— — —- — — No, nor twenty ſuch 
Put altogether, did poſſeſſe ſo much, 


Ver. 122. Twelve herds, twelve flocks, &c.] I have already 
remarked, that Ulyſſes was a wealthy king, and this place is an 
inſtance of it. He is maſter of twelve herds of oxen, which pro- 
bably amounted to fourteen thouſand four hundred head; for if 
we count the herds by the fame way of computation as the droves 
of ſwine, they will make that number, each drove conſiſting of 
twelve hundred : for though Homer mentions but three hundred 
and ſixty boars, yet he tells us, the reaſon why they were inferior 
to the females was becauſe of the luxury of the Suitors. If this 
be allowed, then he had likewiſe the ſame number of ſheep, and 
as many hogs; for Eumzus had the charge only of one herd, 

eleven more were under the care of other officers : Ulyſſes likewiſe 
had thirteen thouſand two hundred goats, This will appear to be 
a true calculation from the words of Homer, who tells us, that 


twenty of the greateſt heroes of the age were not ſo wealthy as 
Ulyſles. 
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As many ſtalls for ſhaggy goats are rear'd ; 

As many lodgements for the tuſky herd; 124 

Thoſe foreign keepers guard: and here are ſeen 

Twelve herds of goats that graze our utmoſt 

green; 

To native paſtors is their charge aſſign'd 

And mine the care to feed the briſtly kind : 

Each day the fatteſt bleeds of either herd, 

All to the Suitors waſteful board preferr'd. 130 
Thus he, benevolent ; his unknown gueſt 

With hunger keen devours the ſav'ry feaſt ; 

While ſchemes of vengeance ripen in his breaſt. 

Silent and thoughtful while the board he ey'd, 

Eumeus pours on high the purple tide ; 135 


The old Poets and Hiſtorians, to expreſs a perſon of great 
riches, gave him the epithet of moAupnAur, movaprar, Or we 
that is, a perſon that had a great number of ſheep or cattle, or 
a perſon of great wealth.” This is likewiſe evident from the 
holy Scriptures : David had his officers, like Ulyſſes, to attend 
his flocks and herds : thus 1 Chron. xxvii. Jehonathan was ſet over 
his treaſures in the field, cities and villages ; Shimei over his 
vineyards ; Zabdi over his wines ; Baal-hanan over his olive-trees ; 
and Joaſh over his oil: he had herdſmen that had charge over his 
cattle, ſheep, camels, and aſſes. It was by cattle that the antient 
kings enriched themſelves from the earlieſt ages: thus no leſs a 
perſon than Pharaoh, 2 powerful king of Egypt, gave Joſeph 
leave to appoint his brethren to be rulers over his cattle; and we 
read in all the Greek Poets, that the wealth of kings originally 
conſiſted in herds and flocks. They loſe much of the pleaſure of 
Homer who read him only as a Poet: he gives us an exact image 
of antient life, their mangers, cuſtoma, laws, and politicks ; and 
it muſt double our ſatisfaction, when we conſider that in reading 
Homer we are reading the moſt antient author's in the world, except 
the great lawgiver Moſes. P. 


14 
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The king with ſmiling looks his joy expreſt, 
And thus the kind inviting hoſt addreſt. 

Say now, what man 1s he, the man deplor'd, 
So rich, ſo potent, whom you ſtyle your lord ? 
Late with ſuch affluence and poſſeſſions bleſt, 140 
And now in honour's glorious bed at reſt, 
Whoever was the warriour, he muſt be 
To Fame no ſtranger, nor perhaps to me ; 
Who (ſo the Gods, and ſo the Fates ordain'd) 
Have wander'd many a ſea, and many a land. 145 

Small is the faith, the prince and queen aſcribe 
(Reply'd Eumæus) to the wand'ring tribe. 

For needy ſtrangers ſtill to flatt'ry fly, 

And want too oft betrays the tongue to lye. 
Each vagrant traveller that touches here, 150 
Deludes with fallacies the royal ear, 

To dear remembrance makes his image riſe, 


And calls the ſpringing ſorrows from her eyes. 
— 


Ver. 140.] Similar rhymes have lately been uſed. The ſub- 
joined attempt is not leſs faithful: 


Who, late in flow of wealth and empire's pride, 

At Troy for Agamemnon's honour dy d. 
Ver. 142.] This ſeems feeble. Thus ? | 

His name reveal. So great a chief muſt be —. 


Ver. 144.) The rhymes. are defective, and the ſenſe untrue. 
1 ſhall propoſe a correction of Chapman: 
Fove knows and all the immortals, if I can, 
So great a wanderer ! tell of ſuch a man. 


Ver. 153.] After this verſe follows a ſentiment in Homer, 
thus pourtrayed by Chapman: 
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Such thou may'ſt be, But he whoſe x name you 
crave, | 

Moulders in earth, or ani on the wave, 155 

Or food for fiſh, or dogs, his reliques lie, 

Or torn by birds are ſcatter d thro? the ſky. 

So periſh'd he: and left (for ever loſt) 

Much woe to all, but ſure to me the moſt. 

So mild a maſter never ſhall I find : 1607 

Leſs dear the parents whom I left behind, 

Leſs ſoft my mother, leſs my father kind. 

Not with ſuch tranſport wou'd my eyes run o'er, 

Again to hail them in their native ſhore ; 

As lov'd Ulyſles once more to embrace, 165 


Reſtor'd and breathing in his natal place. 


It is th' accuſtom'd law, that women keepe, 
Their huſbands, elſewhere dead, at home to weepe. 


Ver. 154.] Our tranſlator is brief with his author here, who 
may be literally repreſented thus: 
Thou too full prompt may'ſt be to forge the tale, 
That veſt or coat may wrap thee cold with age. 
Him now, perchance, or dogs or ravenous fowls 
Tear to the bones, of vital powers bereav'd ; 
Or fiſh by ſea have eaten, while his bones 
On the wild ſhore lie ſepulcher'd in ſand. 
If the turn of the concluding verſe ſhould pleaſe the reader, is 
obligations are due to Ogilby : 
Or hungry fiſh devour'd him far from land, 
And now his bones lie /epulchred in ſand. 
Ver. 160.] Chapman has given his author more fully : 
— — — — — for I never ſhall 
Finde ſo humane a royall mayſter more, 
Whatever ſea I ſeeke, whatever ſhore, 
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That name, for ever dread, yet ever dear, 
Ev'n in his abſence I pronounce with fear: 
In my reſpect, he bears a prince's part; 


But lives a very brother, in my heart. 170 
Thus ſpoke the faithful ſwain, and thus re- 
join'd | 


The maſter of his grief, the man of patient mind. 
Ulyſſes, friend ! ſhall view his old abodes, 
(Diſtruſtful as thou art) nor doubt the Gods. 
Nor ſpeak I raſhly, but with faith averr'd, 155 
And what I ſpeak atteſting heav'n has heard. 


Ver. 167. That name for ever dread, &c.] Euſtathius excel- 
lently explains the ſentiment of Eumzus, which is full of tender- 
neſs and humanity. I will not call Ulyſſes, cries Eumæus, by the 
name of Ulyſſes, for from ſtrangers he receives that appellation ; 
I will not call him my maſter, for as ſuch he never was towards 
me; I will then call him brother, for he always uſed me with the 
tenderneſs of a brother. Hog properly fignifies an elder brother. 

What I would further obſerve is, the wonderful art of Homer 
in exalting the character of his hero: he is the braveſt and the beſt 
of men, good in every circumſtance of life : valiant in war, patient 
in adverſity, a kind father, huſband, and maſter, as well as a mild 
and merciful king: by this conduct the Poet deeply engages our 
affections in the good or ill fortune of the hero: he makes him- 
ſelf maſter of our paſſions, and we rejoice or grieve at his ſucceſs 
or calamity through the whole Odyſley. 1 

Much after the ſame manner our Poet in his Eloiſa: 


Oh name for ever fad | for ever dear! 
See the note on Iliad xxii. verſe 422. 

Ver. 171.] The rhymes of theſe three couplets are inadmiſſible 
in correcter poetry: for 1 vehemently diſapprove that pronuncia- 
tion of the participle heard, which adapts it to preferr'd, not only 
as inconſiſtent with the ſound of the firſt form hear, but principally 
as confounding the term with herd, and deſtroying that diſtinction, 
which cannot be too diligently conſulted. 
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If fo, a cloak and veſture be my meed ; 
Till his return, no title ſhall I plead, 
Tho! certain be my news, and great my need. 
Whom want itſelf can force untruths to tell, 180 
My ſoul deteſts him as the gates of hell. 

Thou firſt be witneſs, hoſpitable Jove ! 
And ev'ry God inſpiring ſocial love! 
And witneſs ev'ry houſhold pow'r that waits 
Guard of theſe fires, and angel of theſe gates! 18g 
Ere the next moon increaſe, or this decay, 
His antient realms Ulyſſes ſhall ſurvey, 


Ver. 180.] So Chapman: 


No leſſe I hate him then the gates of hell, 

That pooreneſſe can force an untruth to tell: 
and after him Ogilby: 

Who in neceſſity a lie will tell, 

Jhate him worſer than the gates of hell : 
compare Iliad 1x. verſe 412. 

Ver. 185.] The latter clauſe is ſcriptural phraſeology. 

Ver. 186. Ere the next moon increaſe, or this decay. ] Theſe 
verſes have been thought to be uſed znigmatically by Ulyſſes. 

TS abr Avzabar® hueilai dad” Oduoords, 

T wir Pbirorvles uns, T8 d ipapirom, 
In the former verſe Euſtathius tells us there is a various reading, 
and judges that it ought to be written 73 & ad rd, and not rs & 
ers; and it muſt be allowed that the repetition of rs gives a 
greater emphaſis to the words, and agrees better with the vehe- 
mence of the ſpeaker 1 in making his aſſeveration. 

The latter verſe in the obvious ſenſe ſeems to mean that Ulyſſes 
would return in the ſpace of a month, and ſo Eumzus underſtood 
it; but in reality it means in the compaſs of a day. Solon was 
the firſt who diſcovered the latent ſenſe of it, as Plutarch informs 
us: © Solon, ſays that author, obſerving the inequality of the 
„ months, and that the moon neither agreed with the riſing or 
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In blood and duſt each proud oppreſſor mourn, 
And the loſt glories of his houſe return. | 
Nor ſhall that meed be thine, nor ever more 190 

Shall lov'd Ulyſſes hail this happy ſhore, 
(Reply'd Eumæus:) To the preſent hour 

Now turn thy thought, and joys within our pow'r. 
From fad reflection let my ſoul repoſe; 

The name of him awakes a thouſand woes. 195 


* ſetting of the ſun, but that olten in the fame day ſhe over-took 
and went before it, named that ſame day im « via, the old and 
% zew moon; and allotted that part of the day that preceded the 
« conjunction, to the old moon, and the other part of it to the 


„ new; from hence we may judge that he was the firſt that com- 
« prehended the ſenſe of this verſe of Homer: 


T wir Obivorlo; unde, 73 & igapirc, 

« Accordingly he named the following day, the day of the new 
* moon. Ulyſſes then means that he will return on the laſt day 
« of the month, for on that day the moon is both old and new; 
« that is, ſhe finiſhes one month, and begins another.” This is 
taken from the life of Solon; but whether the obvious ſenſe in 
which Eumæus is ſuppoſed to underſtand it, or the latent meaning 
of Solon be preferable, is ſubmitted to the reader's judgment; 1 
confeſs I ſee no occafion to have recourſe to that myſterious ex- 
plication : what Ulyſſes intended was to certify Eumæus, that 
Ulyſſes would aſſuredly return very ſpeedily ; and the verſe will 
have this effect, if it be underſtvod literally and plainly : beſides, 
Ulyſſes is to continue in an abſolute diſguiſe; why then ſhould he 
endanger: a diſcovery, by uſing an ambiguous ſentence, which 
might poſſibly be underſtood ? But if it was fo dark that it was 
utterly unintelligible to Eumæus, then it is uſed in vain, and a 
needleſs ambiguity. P. 

Ver. 188.] Chapman, with trivial adjuſtment, is more faithful; 

| Him to revenge, whoſe ever deed hath done 
Wrong to his wife and his illuſtrious ſonne. 
Ver, 19 * — ver. 3o. 
well. known name awakens all my woes. 
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But guard him Gods! and to theſe arms reſtore ! 
Not his true conſort can defire him more ; 
Not old Laertes, broken with deſpair ; 

Not young Telemachus, his blooming heir. 
Alas, Telemachus! my ſorrows flow 
Afreſh for thee, my ſecond cauſe of woe 
Like ſome fair plant ſet by a heav'nly hand, 
He grew, he flouriſn'd, and he bleſt the land ; 
In all the youth his father's image ſhin'd, 
Bright in his perſon, brighter in his mind. 2035 
What man, or God, deceiv'd his better ſenſe, 
Far on the ſwelling ſeas to wander hence ? 

To diſtant Pylos hapleſs is he gone, 

To ſeek his father's fate, and find his own ! 
For traitors wait his way, with dire deſign 219 
To end at once the great Arceſian line. 

But let us leave him to their wills above ; 

The fates of men are in the hand of Jove. 

And now, my venerable gueſt ! declare 214 


Your name, your parents, and your native air : 
HR 


Ver. 209.] The turn at the concluſion of this verſe is graceful 
and ingenious, but unauthoriſed by his original, and made leſs 
acceptable by defective rhyme. The propoſed couplet is faithful: 

To diſtant Pylos, eager to enquire 
The fame and fortunes of his hapleſs fire. 
And the paſſage reminds me of a curious paragraph in South's 


maſterly ſermon on education, where he is ſpeaking of the times 
under the republican government. 


209 


« Women running in whole 


“ ſholes to conventicles, 70 ſeek Chriſt forſooth ! but zo find ſome- 
« body ele !”? 


Ver. 214.] There is much indolence in the execution of this 
paſſage, and no great elegance. I ſhall give a plain tranſlation : 
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Sincere from whence begun your courſe relate, 
And to what ſhip I owe the friendly freight ? 
Thus he: and thus (with prompt invention 
bold) 
The cautious chief his ready ſtory told. 

On dark reſerve what better 'can prevail, 220 
Or from the fluent tongue produce the tale, 
Than when two friends, alone, in peaceful place 
Confer, and wines and cates the table grace ; 
But moſt, the kind inviter's chearful face? 
Thus might we fit, with ſocial goblets crown'd, 
*Till the whole circle of the year goes round ; 226 
Not the whole circle of the year wou'd cloſe 
My long narration of a life of woes. 

But fuch was heav'n's high will! Know then, 
I came 


From ſacred Crete, and from a fire of fame: + 30 


But, father! come, reveal thy tale of woe; 

And tell me truly, that my ſoul may know: 
Who, whence thou art, thy parents, city ? ſay: 
What ſhip, what ſailors, hither might convey 
Thee to our iſland? ſay, what clime they boaſt ? 
For none by land can reach a ſea-girt coaſt. 


Ver. 229; — — Know then, I came 
From ſacred Crete, — — 


'This whole narration is a notable inftance of that artful Ane 
lation ſo remarkable in the character of Ulyſſes, and an evidence 
that Homer excellently ſuſtains it through the whole poem; for 
Ulyſſes appears to be woaurgowres, as he is repreſented in the firſt 
line, throughout the Odyſſey. This narrative has been both 
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Caſtor Hylacides (that name he bore) 
Belov'd and honour'd in his native ſhore ; 
Bleſt in his riches, in his children more. 


praiſed and cenſured by the Criticks, eſpecially by Rapin. I will 
lay his obſervations before the reader. 

« Homer is guilty of verboſity, and of a tedious prolix manner 
« of ſpeaking. He is the greateſt talker of all antiquity: the 
, very Greeks, though chargeable with an exceſs this way above 
«« all nations, have reprehended Homer for his intemperance of 
« words; he is ever upon his rehearſals, and not only of the ſame 
« words, but of the ſame things, and conſequently is in a per- 
«© petual circle of repetitions. It is true he always ſpeaks natu- 
© rally, but then he always ſpeaks too much: his adventures in 
„Egypt, wh'ch he relates to Eumzus, are truly idle impertinent 
«« ſtories, purely for amuſement : there is no thread in his diſ- 
«« courſe, nor does it ſeem to tend to any propoſed end, but 
« exceeds all bounds: that vaſt fluency of ſpeech, and thoſe 
„ mighty overflowings of fancy, make him ſhoot beyond the 
« mark. Hence his draughts are too accurate, and leave nothing 
© to be performed by the imagination of the reader, a fault 
« which (as Cicero obſerves) Apelles found in the antient painters.” 
This objection is intended only againſt the fullneſs of Homer's 
expreſſion, not againſt the ſubject of the narration; for Rapin in 
another place ſpeaking of the beauties of Homer, gives this very 
Rory as an inſtance of his excellency. Theſe are his words: 

« I ſhall fay nothing of all the relations which Ulyſſes makes 
© to Eumæus upon his return to his country, and his wonderful 
«© management to bring about his re-eſtabliſhment ; that whole 
« ſtory is dreſt in colours ſo decent, and at the ſame time ſo noble, 
that antiquity can hardly match any part of the narration.” 


Tf what Rapin remarks in the latter period be true, Homer will 
eaſily obtain a pardon for the fault of prolixity, imputed to him 
in the aforementioned objection. For who would be willing to 
retrench one of the moſt decent and noble narrations of antiquity, 
merely for the length of it? But it may, perhaps, be true that 
this ſtory is not impertinent, but well ſuited to carry on the deſign 
of Ulyſſes, and conſequently tends to a propoſed end: for in this 
conſiſts the ſtrength of Rapin's objection. 
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Sprung of a handmaid, from a bought embrace, 
I ſhar'd his kindneſs with his lawful race: 235 


Nothing is more evident than that the whole ſucceſs of Ulyſſes 
depends upon his diſguiſe ; a diſcovery would be fatal to him, and 
at once give a ſingle unaſſiſted perſon into the power of his ene- 
mies. How then is this diſguiſe to be carried on? eſpecially 
when Ulyſſes in perſon is required to give an account of his own 
ſtory? Muſt it not be by aſſuming the name of another perſon, 
and giving a plauſible relation of his life, fortunes, and calamities, 
that brought him to a ſtrange country, where he has no acquaint- 
ance or friend? This obliges him to be circumſtantial, nothing 
giving a greater air of probability than deſcending to particulari- 
ties, and this neceſſitates his prolixity. The whole relation is 
comprehended in the compaſs of an hundred and ſeventy lines ; 
and an epiſode of no greater length may not perhaps deſerve to 
be called verboſe, if compared with the length of the Odyſley : nay, 
there may be a reaſon given why it ought to be of a conſiderable 
length: there is a pauſe in the action, while Minerva paſſes from 
Ithaca to Telemachus in Lacedzmon : this interval is to be filled up 
with ſome incident relating to Ulyſſes, until Telemachus is pre- 
pared to return; for his aſſiſtance is neceſſary to fe-eftabliſh the 
affairs of Ulyſſes. This then is a time of leiſure, and the Poet 
fills it up with the narrations of Ulyſſes till the return of Tele- 
machus, and conſequently there is room for a long relation. Be- 
fides (remarks Euſtathius) Homer intereſts all men of all ages in- 
the ſtory, by giving us pieces of true hiſtory, antient cuſtoms, 
and exact deſcriptions of perſons and places, inſtructive and de- 
lightful to all the world, and theſe incidents are adorned with all 
the embelliſhments of eloquence and poetry. P. 
Ver. 234. Sprung of @ handmaid — — ] Ulyſles ſays he was 
the ſon of a concubine : this was not a matter of diſgrace among 
the antients, concubinage being allowed by the laws. 

The ſons caſt lots for their patrimony, an evidence that this 
was the practice of the antient Greeks. Hence an inheritance 
had the name nnen, that is, from the lots; parents put it to 
the decifion of the lot, to avoid the envy and imputation of parti- 
ality in the diſtribution of their eſtates. It has been judged that 
the Poet writes according to the Athenian laws, at leaſt this 
cuſtom prevailed in the days of Solon ; for he forbad parents who 
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But when that fate, which all muſt undergo, 
From earth remov'd him to the ſhades below; 
The large domain his greedy ſons divide, 

And each was portion'd as the lots decide. 
Little alas! was left my wretched ſhare, 240 
Except a houſe, a covert from the air: 

But what by niggard Fortune was deny d, 

A willing widow's copious wealth ſupply 4 

My valour was my plea, a gallant mind 

That, true to honour, never lagg'd behind, 245 . 
(The ſex is ever to a ſoldier kind.) 


Now waſting years my former ſtrength confound, 

And added woes have bow'd me to the ground : 

Yet by the ſtubble you may gueſs the grain, 

And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. 250 
3 — 


had ſeveral legitimate ſons to make a will, but ordained that all 
the legitimate ſons ſhould have an equal ſhare of their father's 
effects. Euft athius. P . 
This paſſage is very happy, unaffected, and faithful. 
Ver. 243.] I diſcover no authority for this. Rather, 
A willing wife's abundant wealth ſupply'd. 3 
Ver. 246.] This verſe is a mean * deſtitute of alt 
countenance from his original, 
Ver. 247.] Theſe two couplets appear thus in Homer: 
— — — — — but now all this is gone; 
Yet the bare ſtraw, I deem, informs thine eyes 
FE 'en now; for woes unnumber'd preſs me down. 
Ver. 249.] We muſt lament the inaccuracy of rhyme. Chap- 
man is good and exact: 
| But I ſuppoſe, that you by thus much ſeene, 
Know by the * what the corne hath bene. 
Vor. III. : & 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Me, Pallas gave to lead the martial ſtorm, 

And the fair ranks of battle to deform :. 

Me, Mars inſpir d to turn the foe to flight, 

And tempt the ſecret ambuſh of the night. 

Let ghaſtly Death in all his forms appear, 255 

I ſaw him not; it was not mine to fear. 

Before the reſt I rais'd my ready ſteel; 

The firſt I met, he yielded, or he fell. 

But works of peace my ſoul diſdain d to bear, 

The rural labour, or domeſtick care. #60 

To raiſe the maſt, the miſſile dart to wing, 

Ap fend ſwift arrows from the bounding ring 
— 


Ver. 257.1 The rhymes are vicious. The fubjoined couplet 

& more faithful to the author: 
Firſt with my lance I ſprang upon the foe, 
Peerleſs of foot; and dealt the deadly blow. 
Ver. 259. — — ” foul diſdain d to bear, 
The rural labour — —] 

Plutarch, in his compariſon of Ariſtides and Cato, cites theſe 
verſes, 


— — vb, & fee & ion f ken, 

Ou? eixwPriAin, &c. 
and tells ns, that they who neglect their private and domeſtick 
concerns, uſually draw their ſubſiſtance from violence and rapine. 
This is certainly a truth : men are apt 'to ſupply their wants, 
occaſioned by idleneſs, by plunder and myuſtice : but it is as cer- 
tain that no reflection is intended to be caſt upon this way of 
living by Ulyſſes, for in his age piracy was not only allowable, 
but glorious; and ſudden inroads and incurſions were practiſed by 
the greateſt heroes. Homer therefore only intends to ſhew that 
the diſpoſition of Ulyſſes inclined him to: purſue the more dange- 
rous, but more glorious, way of living by war, than the more 
lucrative, but more ſecure method of life, by — and 
huſbandry. | 2. P. 
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Were arts the Gods made grateful to my mind; 
Thoſe Gods, who turn (to various ends deſign' d) 
The various thoughts and talents of mankind.) 
Before the Grecians touch'd the Trojan plain, 266 
Nine times commander, or by land or main, 
In foreign fields I ſpread my glory far, 
Great in the praiſe, rich in the ſpoils, of war 
Thence charg'd with riches, as increas'd in fame; 
To Crete return'd, an honourable name. 278 
But when great Jove that direful war decreed, 
Which rous d all Greece, and made the mighty 
bleed j 
Our ſtates myſelf and Idomen employ 
To lead their fleets, and carry death to Troy. 27 g 
Nine years we warr'd ; the tenth ſaw Ilion fall; 
Home ward we fail'd, but Heav 'n diſpers'd us all. 
Ver. 263:] By borrowing a good expreſſion from Ogilby, this 


verſe will be corifiderably improved both in ſpirit and _— 
Me to theſe dire delights the Gods inclin'd. 


Ver. 275-] A portion of his author, here ſuppreſſed, may bg 
ſupplied in the following manner : 


No means appear'd to ſhun that fatal field; 
A noiſy vulgar made our rulers yield. 


Ver. 276.] Our tranſlator is too brief in a paſſage, where 
amplification rather had not been unacceptable, Thus ? 


'The ſons of Greece a nine-years labour found ;. 
The tenth ſaw Troy laid level with the ground. 
Their courſe our ſhips triumphant homeward keep, 
But power divine diſperſt them thro the deep. 
X 2 
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One only month my wife enjoy d my ſtay ; 
So will'd the God who gives and takes away. 
Nine ſhips I mann'd, equipp'd with ready ſtores, 
Intent to voyage to th Ægyptian ſhores; 287 
In feaſt and facriftce my choſen train 
Six days conſum'd; the ſeventh we plough'd the 
main. 
Crete's ample fields diminiſh to our eye; 
Before the Boreal blaſt the veſſels fly ; 235 
Safe thro' the level ſeas we fweep our way; 
The ſteer- man governs, and the ſhips obey. 
The fifth fair morn we ſtem th Ægyptian tide, 
And tilting o'er the bay the veſſels ride: 
To anchor there my fellows I command, 290 
And ſpies commiſſion to explore the land. © 
But ſway'd by luſt of gain, and headlong will, 
The coaſts they ravage, and the natives kill. 


Ver. 278.) Thus, more faithfully : 

One only month at home I chear'd my life. 
F In ſweet embraces of my babes and wife. 

Ver. 285.] Or thus, more accurately: 
With tide and favorring wind our veſſels fly: 
Safe from diſeaſe and ftorm we ſweep our way. 

Ver. 288.] I ſhould thus render the original: 
Well-water'd Ægypt the fifth morn we found; 12 
My ſkips I ſtation'd in her ſtream renown'd. 

Ver. 292.] The following attempt, which is literal, will new 

the want of fidelity in our tranſlator : 


They, urg'd by inſolence and lawleſs force, 
Straight of th* Egyptian ſwains the well - till d fields 
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The ſpreading clamour to their city flies, 

And horſe and foot in mingled tumult riſe, 295 

The red'ning dawn reveals the circling fields 

Horrid with briſtly ſpears, and glancing ſhields, 

Jove thunder'd on their fide. Our guilty head 

We turn'd to flight ; the gathering vengeance 
{ſpread 299 

On all parts round, and heaps on heaps lie dead. 

I then explor'd my thought, what courſe to 
prove ? 

(And ſure the thought was dictated by Jove. 

Oh had he left me to that happier doom, 

And fav'd a life of miſeries to come!) 

The radiant helmet from my brows unlac'd, zog 

And low on earth my ſhield and javelin caſt, 

I meet the monarch with a ſuppliant's face, 

Approach his chariot, and his knees embrace, 


- 


Laid waſte ; bore off their wives, and infant race, 
And ſlew the men. Soon to the city flew 

The clamorous din, Crowds with the riſing ſyn 
Burſt forth: with horſe and foot the plain was fill'd, 
And flaſhing ſteel. Then thunder-loving Jove 
Sent on my crew baſe flight; nor one endur'd 

To face his foe : ſuch dangers gather'd round ! 
There numerous victims to the pointed ſteel 

Fell: ſome ſurviv'd to toil and ſervitude : 


which goes down to verſe 301. of the tranſlation. 


Ver. 300.] A couplet, omitted here, the reader may ſee in 
book xvii. verſe 522. 


X 3 
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He heard, he ſav'd, he plac'd me at his fide ; 

My ſtate he pity'd, and my tears he dry'd, 3:6 

Reſtraiti'd the rage the vengeful foe expreſt, 

And turn'd the deadly weapons from my breaſt. 

Pious ! to guard the hoſpitable rite, 

And fearing Jove, whom mercy's works delight. 
In Ægypt thus with peace and plenty bleſt, 3:5 

T liv'd (and happy ſtill had liv'd) a gueſt. h 

On ſev'n bright years ſucceſſive bleſſings wait; 

The next chang'd all the colour of my fate. 

A falſe Phenician of inſidious mind, 

Vers'd in vile arts, and foe to humankind, 329 

With ſemblance fair invites me to his home ; 

J ſeiz'd the proffer (ever fond to roam) | 

Domeſtick in his faithleſs roof I ſtay'd, 

Till the ſwift ſun his annual circle made. 

To Lybia then he meditates the way ; 325 

With guileful art a ſtranger to betray, | 

And ſell to bondage in a foreign land?! 

Much doubting, yet compell'd, 1 quit the ſtrand, 

Thro' the mid ſeas the nimble pinnace fails, 

Aloof from Crete, before the northern gales; 330 

But when remote her chalky cliffs we loſt, 

And far from ken of any other coaſt, 

— 


Ver. 331.] The rhymes will not paſs. We may thus ſubſtitute: 
When yaniſht Ctete, nor other land was nigh; 
But all one wild expanſe of ſea and fky, 
Jove o'er our ſhip a night of horrors led: 
without any viglation of fidelity, 
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When all was wild expanſe of ſea and air; 
Then doom'd high Jove due vengeance to pre- 
pare. A 
He hung a night of horrours o'er their head, 335 
(The ſhaded ocean blacken'd as it ſpread) 
He launch'd the fiery bolt ; from pole to pole 
Broad burſt the lightnings, deep the thunders roll; 
In giddy rounds the whirling ſhip is toft, 
And all in clouds of ſmoth'ring ſulphur loſt. 345 
As from a hanging rock's tremendous height, 
The fable crows with intercepted flight 
Drop endlong ; ſcarr'd, and black with ſulph'rous 
hue, | 
So from the deck are hurPd the ghaſtly crew. 
Such end the wicked found ! But Jove's intent 
Was yet to ſave th' oppreſt and innocent. 346 
Plac'd on the maſt (the laſt recourſe of life) 
With winds and waves I held unequal ſtrife; 
For nine long days the billows tilting o'er, 
The tenth ſoft wafts me to Theſprotia's ſhore. 350 


Ver. 337.] The reader may ſee the ſame portion of the ori- 
ginal, that correſponds to theſe four couplets, tranſlated by Brome 
in book xii. verſe 485 to 496. Neither tranſlator has ſucceeded, 
in my opinion, 


Ver. 348.] The verſion gives but a meager repreſentation of 
it's original. The following attempt is literal : 
There as I clang, the winds tempeſtuous drave. 
Nine days bekeld me tofling on the wave: 
X 4 
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The monarch's ſon a ſhipwrackt wretch reliev'd, 
The fire with hoſpitable rites receiv'd, 
And in his palace like a brother plac'd, 


With gifts of price and gorgeous garments grac'd. 
While here I ſojourn'd, oft' I heard the fame 355 
How late Ulyſſes to the country came, 

How lov'd, how honour'd in this court he ſtay'd, 
And here his whole collected treaſure lay'd ; 

I faw myſelf the vaſt unnumber'd ſtore 

Of ſteel elab'rate, and refulgent ore, 360 
And braſs high heap'd amidſt the regal dome; 
Immenſe ſupplies for ages yet to come ! 
Meantime he voyag'd to explore the will 

Of Jove, on high Dodona's holy hill, 


On the tenth gloomy night, a billow bore, 
Huge, rolling, furious, to Theſprotia's ſhore. 


Ver. 363. — — He woyag'd to explore the will 

Of Fove, on high Dodona's holy hill, ] 
Theſe oaks of Dodona were held to be oraculous, and to be en- 
dued with ſpeech, by the antients; and pigeons were ſappoſed to 
be the prieſteſſes of the deity. Herodotus in Euterpe gives a 
full account of what belongs to this oracle, who tells us, that he 
was informed by the prieſteſſes of Dodona, that two black pigeons 
flew away from Thebes in Ægypt, and one of them perching 
upon a tree in Dodona, admoniſhed the inhabitants, with a human 
voice, to erect an oracle in that place to Jupiter. But Herodotus 
ſdlves this fable after the following manner. There were two 
% prieſteſſes carried away from Egypt, and one of them was ſold 
«* by the Phœnicians in Greece, where ſhe in her ſervitude con- 
« ſecrated an altar to Jupiter under an oak; the Dodonæans gave 
her the name of a pigeon, becauſe ſhe was a Barbarian, and 
« her ſpeech at firſt no more underſtood than the chattering of a 
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What means might beſt his ſafe return avail, 365 
To come in pomp, or bear a ſecret fail ? | 


* bird or pigeon 3 but as ſoon as ſhe had learned the Greek 
* 22 it was preſently reported that the pigeon ſpoke with an 

human voice. She had the epithet Black, becauſe ſhe was an 
« Agyptian.” 


Euſtathius informs us, that Dodona was antiently a city of 
Theſprotia ; and in proceſs of time the limits of it being changed, 
it became of the country of the Moloflians, that is, it lay between 
Theſſaly and Epirus. Near this city was a mountain named 
Tmarus or Timourus: on this mountain there ſtood a temple, and 
within the precincts of it were theſe oraculous oaks of Jupiter: 
this was the moſt antient temple of Greece, according to Hero- 
dotus, founded by the Pelaſgians, and at firſt ſerved by prieſts 
called Selli; and the goddeſs Dione being joined with Jupiter in 
the worſhip, the ſervice was performed by three aged prieſteſſes, 
called in the Moloſſian tongue wiaua:, as old men were called 
he, (perhaps from the corrupted word wana, or antients) 
and the ſame word wiaua ſignifying alſo pigeons, gave occaſion 
to the fable of the temple of Dodona having doves for prieſteſſes. 
But if, as Herodotus affirms, the Phcenicians ſold this prieſteſs of 
Jupiter originally to the Greeks, it is probable they were called 
doves, after the Phcenician language, in which the ſame word, 
with a ſmall alteration, ſignifies both a dove and a prieſteſs. See 
note on ver. 75. of the twelfth Odyſſey. 


Euftathius gives us another ſolution of this difficulty, and tells 
us, that as there were xopaxoudilug, or augurs, who drew predic- 
tions from the flight and geſtures of crows; ſo there were others 

| who predicted from obſervations made upon doves; and from 
hence theſe doves were called the propheteſſes of Dodona, that 
being the way by which the decrees of the Gods were diſcovered 
by the augurs. 

I have remarked, that the temple of Dodona ſtood upon the 
mountain Timourus; hence the word rspe; came to ſignify thoſe 
oracles, and thus rie is uſed by en Now „ in 
another place writes, 
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Full oft' has Phidon, whilſt he pour'd the wine, 
Atteſting ſolemn all the pow'rs divine, 

That ſoon Ulyſſes would return, declar'd, 

The failors waiting, and the ſhips prepar d. 35e 
But firſt the king diſmiſs'd me from his ſhores, - 
For fair Dulichium crown'd with fruitful ſtores ; 
To good Acaſtus friendly care conſign d: 
But other counſels pleas'd the failors mind : 
New frauds were plotted by the faithleſs train, 
And Miſery demands me once again. 376 


Strabo therefore, inſtead of digi, reads ri Ant; for, obſerves 
that author, the oracles, not the laws of jupiter, are preſerved at 
Dodona. Euftathius. 

But whence aroſe the fable of theſe oaks being vocal? I doubt 
not but this was an allufion of thoſe who gave out the oracles to 
the people: they concealed themſelves within the cavities or 
hollow of the oaks, and from thence delivered their oracles; and 
impoſing by this method upon the ſuperſtition and credulity of 
thoſe ages, perſuaded the world that — Gods gave à voice and 
utterance to the oaks. 

I refer the reader, for a larger account of theſe Dodonzan 
orac les, to the annotations upon book xvi. verſe 285. of the Iliad. P. 

I ſhould prefer Ogilby, with ſome poliſh of modern harmony : 

But he was gon, he ſaid, to Dodon's grove, 
There to conſult the facred oak of Jove, 
Now abſent long from home, to be advis'd, 
Should he return in publick or diſguis'd. 

But our tranſlator borrows from Chapman, where this paſſage 
is repeated in the nineteenth book : 

.  — — what courſe for home would beſt prevaile 
To come in pompe, or beare a ſecret ſail ; 
eompare book xix. verſe 453. 


Ver. 376.] Or, with more reſemblance to the Greek 72 
ology, 


And deep calamities o erwhelm again, 


pook xiv. HOMER's ODYSSEY. 3175 
Soon as remote from ſhore they plough the wave, 


With ready hands they ruſh to ſeize their ſave; 


Then with theſe ung they "ou me 
round, 
(Stript of my own) and to the veſſel bound. 386 
At eve, at Ithaca's delightful land 
The ſhip arriv'd : forth-iffuing on the ſand, 
They ſought repaſt ; while to th' unhappy kind, 
The pitying Gods themſelves my chains unbind. 
Soft I deſcended, to the ſea apply'd 385 
My naked breaſt, and ſhot along the tide. 
Soon paſt beyond their ſight, I left the flood, 
And took the ſpreading ſhelter of the wood. 
Their prize eſcap d the faithleſs pirates mourn'd ; 
But deem'd enquiry vain, and to their aur re- 
turn'd. 390 
Screen'd by protecting Gods from hoſtile eyes, 
They led me to a good man and a wiſe; 


Ver. 388.] His author dictates, 

And took the ſhelter of the flowery wood. 

Ver. 389.] Our poet is conciſe. Thus Homer: 
There I lay crouching : they with many a ſigh 
Depart ; nor farther ſearch to them appear'd 
A profitable labour : thus again 
They climb their veſſel. Me the gods with eaſe 
Screen'd, and conducted to the friendly lodge 
Of no rude man, and doom a longer date. 


Ver. 391. Sereen'd by protecting Gods from hoftile rn, 
They led me to a good man and a wiſe.] 


This is a very artful compliment which Ulyſſes pays to Fumzus ; 
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316 HOMER's ODYSSEY. nook xv. 


To live beneath thy hoſpitable care, 
And wait the woes Heav'n dooms me yet to bear. 


The Gods guided me to the habitation of a perſon of wiſdom, and 
names not Eumzus, leaving it to him to apply it. 

I doubt not but the reader agrees with Ulyſſes as to the charac- 
ter of Eumzus; there is an air of piety to the Gods in all he 
ſpeaks, and benevolence to mankind ; he is faithful to his king, 
upright in his truſt, and hoſpitable to the ſtranger. 

Dacier is of opinion, that a, de irg, takes in virtue as 
well as wiſdom ; and indeed Homer frequently joins royworns 18 
Nxaz08, and adznpon 23} Jian ; that is, wiſdom and virtue, folly 
and impiety, throughout the Odyſſey. For never, never wicked 
man was wiſe. Virtue in a great meaſure depends upon ednca- 
tion: it is a ſcience, and may be learned like other ſciences; in 
reality there is no knowledge that deſerves the name, without 
virtue; if virtue be wanting, ſcience becomes artifice : as Plato 
demonſtrates from Homer ; who, though he is an enemy to this 
Poet, has enriched his writings with his ſentiments. P. 


Ver, 392.] Spence, in his Eſſuy, juſtly cenſures this verſe, as 
void of dignity. We can hardly acquieſce, even when the poetry is 
in it's own nature leſs eleyated. Thus in the imitation of Horace, 
epiſt. i. 7. 39. 

Now this I'll ſay, you'll find in me 
A ſafe companion, and a free h 
as Prior, in his imitation of the ninth epiſtle of the ſame book : 
And, in one word, a good man, and a true : 
and Chaucer in his prologue : | 
A Frere there was, a wanton, and a merry. 


Ver. 394. Aud wait the wvoes heav'n dooms me yet to bear.] It 
may not perhaps be unſatisfactory to fee how Ulyſſes keeps in 
fight of truth through this whole fabulous tory. 

He gives a true account of his being at the war of Troy; he 
ſtays ſeven years in Egypt, ſo long he continued with Calypſo ; 
the king of Egypt, whoſe name Euſtathius tells us was Sethon, 
according to the antients, entertains him hoſpitably like that 
Goddeſs ;' a Phcenician detains him a whole year, the ſame has 
been obſerved of Circe ; the veſſel of this Phoenician is loft by a 
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Unhappy gueſt! whoſe ee touch my 
mind. 395 
(Thus good Eumæus with a geh rejoin 4) fl 
For real ſuff rings ſince I grieve ſincere, 4 
Check not with fallacies the ſpringing tear; 
Nor turn the paſſion into groundleſs joy - 
For him, whom Wr has deſtin'd to de- 
ſtroy. 4⁰⁰ 
Oh! had he periſht on ſome well-fought day, 
Or in his friend's embraces dy d away! 
That grateful Greece with ſtreaming eyes might 
: raiſe | 
Hiſtoric marbles, to record his praiſe : - | 
His praiſe, eternal on the faithful ſtone, 405 
Had with tranſmiſſive honours grac'd his ſon. 
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ſtorm, and all the crew periſhes except Ulyſſes. The ſame is true 
of the companions of Ulyſſes : he is thrown upon the land of the 
Theſprotians by that tempeſt, and received courteouſly by Phidon, 
the king of that country; this repreſents his heing caſt upon the 
Phzacian ſhore by the ſtorm, and the hoſpitable Phidon means 
Alcinous, king of the Phzacians: the manner likewiſe of his 
being introduced to Phidon, agrees with his introduction to Alei- 
nous ; the daughter introduces him to Alcinous, and -the fon to 
Phidon. Thus we ſee there is a concordia diſcors through the 
whole narration, the Poet only changing the names of perſons and 
places. Ulyſſes lay under an abſolute neceſſity thus to falſify his 
true hiſtory, and repreſent himſelf as a ſtranger to the whole iſland 
of Ithaca, otherwiſe it would have been natural for Eumzus to 
offer to guide him to his friends, upon which a diſcovery muſk 
inevitably have followed, which would have proved fatal to that 
hero. P. 
Ver. 401. 1] Compare book i i. verſe 303. with the preſent 


paſſage. 
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313 HOMER's ODYSSEY. ook xiv, 
New ſnatch'd by harpies to the dreary coaſt, 
Sunk is the hero, and his glory loſt | 

While penſive in this ſolitary den, 


Far from gay cities, and the ways of men, 4 
I linger life; nor to the court repair, | 


But when the conſtant queen commands my care: 
Ver. 407. Now fnatch'd by harpies — —] This place ſeems 
to evince, that the e ion of being torn by the harpies, means 
that the dead perſon is deprived of the rites of ſepulture; and 
not as Dacier underſtands it, that he is diſappeared, or that it is 
unknown what is become of him : for the whole lamentation of 
Eumzus turns upon this point, namely, that Ulyſles i is dead, and 
deprived of the funeral ceremonies. P. 
Ver. 411. — — Nor tothe, court repair, $33 $1 
But xwhen the queen — — ] 
It may appear, at firſt view, as if Eumæus thought his abſence 
from the court an 1 to his calamities; but this is not 
his meaning: he ſpeaks thus to prevent Ulyſſes from aſking him 
to introduce him immediately to Penelope; and this is the reaſon 
why he enlarges upon the ſtory of the ZEtolian, who had deceived 
him by raiſing his expectations of the immediate return of Ulyſles, 
It is remarkable, that almoſt all theſe fictions are made by Cre- 
tans, or have ſome relation to the iſland of the Cretans : thus 
feigns himſelf to be of Crete, and this Ætolian lays the 
ene of his falſheod in the fame iſland : which, as Euſtathius ob- 
ſerves, may poſſibly be a latent ſatyr upon that people, who were 
become a reproach and proverb for their remarkable lying. This 
agrees exactly with the character given them by St. Paul from 


| Kpires Gut 1Lripas, 
2 afl den fignifies to lic. 
St. Chryſoſtom fills up the broken verſe thus, 
— —- yas , & ara, oo 
| Kris gTexl9varlo, ov & Jang, z y yae PT, 
But this is added from Callimachus in his hyma to J upiter, thus 
wanllated by Mr. Price, 


Fn * 
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Or when, to taſte her hoſpitable board. 
Some gueſt arrives, with rumours of her lord; 
And theſe indulge their n and thoſe their 
woe,. . 1 5 1407$ 
And here the tears, and there the * fo W. 
By many ſuch have I been warn' d; but chief 
By one Ztolian robb'd of all belief, 
Whoſe hap it was to this our roof to roam. 


For murder baniſh'd from his native home. ah | 


He ſwore, Ulyſſes on the coaſt of Crete 

Staid but a ſeaſon to refit his fleet; rad 
A few revolving months ſhoy'd waft him o'er, 
Fraught with bold warriours, and a boundleſs 


ſtore, _ 
The Cretan boaſts thy natal place: but oft," 
He meets reproof deſery'd : for he preſumptuous 


| Has built a tomb for thee, who never know't 
To die, but liy'f the ſame to day and ever. 
That the latter part of theſe verſes belongs not ta Epimenides, is 
evident, for St. Paul . the verſe thus: 
KpiTes d al, 206% ys. 
The two laſt words are not in Callimachus, and conſequently the 
reſt is only a conjectural and erroneous addition. P, 
Ver. 415.] There is an Ovidian prettineſs in theſe lines, that 
dorders on littleneſs and affectation. Thus? more cloſely : 
Theſe for their abſent king indulge their tears ; 
Thoſe the glad banquet, free-regaling, chears. 
I have animadverted on this ſpecies of impropriety in a note og 
the Rape of the Lock, iii. 8, 
Ver. 421. Thus Ogilby : 
H' had ſeen our king new ſheathing his craz'd fea, 
By tempeſts toſt, and that next ſpring from Crete—. 
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320 HOMER's ODYSSEY. 00x xt. 


O thou! whom age has taught to underſtand, 
And heav'n has guided with a fav'ring hand ! 426 
On God or mortal to obtrude a lie 

Forbear, and dread to flatter, as to die. - 

Not for ſuch ends my houſe and heart are free, 
But dear reſpect to Jove, and charity. 430 
And why, oh ſwain of unbelieving mind! 

(Thus quick reply'd the wiſeſt of mankind) 
Doubt you my oath ? yet more my faith to try, 
A ſolemn compact let us ratify, ; 

And witneſs ev'ry pow'r that rules the ſky ! 435 

If here Ulyſſes from his labours reſt, 

Be then my prize a tunic and a veſt ; | 

And, where my hopes invite me, ſtraight itanſp port 

In ſafety to Dulichium's friendly court. 

But if he greets not thy deſiring eye, 440 

Hurl me from yon dread precipice on high ; 

The due reward of fraud and perjury. 
— H— 


Ver. 425.1] Homer ſays only, 
Thou, woe-worn ſenior ! 
fo that our tranſlator ſeems to have glanced on Chapman: 
But thou, an old man, taught with ſo much wo 
As thou haſt ſufferd. 
Ver. 440.) Chapman is faithful to his author: 
— — — — —— If (as fits my vow) | 
Your king returne nor, let your ſervants throw 
My old limbes headlong, from ſome rock moſt hye, 
That other poore men may take feare to lye, 
The verſion before us might be thus adjuſted : 
Bid thy ſlaves hurl me from yon c/if on high, 
That all henceforth dread fraud and perjury. 
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-Doubtleſs, oh youu ! "ou laud and N were 


ninlee . üb 
(Reply a the fin foe ſpotleſs ah dine) 
If, after ſocial rites and gifts beſtow? Qt 1 446 


I ſtain'd my hoſpitable hearth with blood, 
How.would the Gods my righteous toils ſucceed, 
And bleſs the hand that made a ſtranger bleed? 


No more—th' approaching hours of filent night 


Firſt claim refection, then to reſt invite; 459 
Beneath our humble cottage let us haſte, 011 
And here, unenvy'd, rural dainties taſte, - - ©: 
Thus commun'd theſe ; while to their lowly 
dome Y, 
The fun- led ſwine return rd TY evening | home; j 


Ver. 443. 80 Chapman: | 
The herdſman, that had vis i in kim Abe, pe 
- Replied: O gueſt, how ſhall this fame of mine | 
And honeſt vertue amongſt men remaine 


Now, and heere after, erer worthy ſtaine, 

If 1—: 
but I ſhould prefer to the tautology of our poet, which front 
much of Sternhold and Hopkins, a different word : 


— — — — great fame and praiſe were mine. 


Ver. 445+] The rhymes are inadmiſſible. Thus? 
If I with hoſpitable rites careſt, 
And, fad reverſe! then robb'd of life. my queſt. | 
Ver. 449.] There is great prolixity in theſe four verſes, and 
yet the ſenſe of the author is not given. I ſhall preſent the 
reader with a plain literal tranſlation : | 
'Tis ſupper-time : my comrades ſoon will come: 
m.. . IIa 
„ £515 198 b 
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322 HOMEFR's ODYSSEY. ex xrv. 


Compell'd, reluctant, to their {cy'ral ſties, 455 
With din obſtrep'rous, and ungrateful eries. 
Then t9 the ſlaves· Now from the herd the beſt 
Select, in honour of our foreign gueſt : 
With him, let us the genial banquet fhare, 
For great and many are the griefs we bear; 460 
While thoſe wha from our labours heap their 
board, 
Blaſpheme their feeder, and * their Lord. 
Thus ſpeaking, with difpatchful hand he took 
A weighty ax, and cleft the ſolid oak; 
Ver. 455. CompelPd, reluctant, to their ral fries, 


Huh din obfixej'raus, and ungratefel cries. 
There is ſcarce a more ſonorous verſe in the whole Odyfley. 
Ka Loni: 3 wpTo ov . 

The word ſwine is what debaſes our idea; which is evident, if 
we ſubſtitute ſhepherd in the room of hogherd, and apply to it 
the moſt pompous epithet given by Homer to Eumæus. For in- 
ſtance, to ſay er, or the illuſtrious hogherd, is mean enough: 
but the image is more tolerable when we lays the Yluftrious ſhep- 
herd ; the office of a Ent (eſpecially as it 13 familiarized and 
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e 


tage of being obliged to endeayour to raiſe a ſubje@ that is pow 
in the utmoſt contempt, ſo as to guard it from meanneſs and 
ignominy. P. 


Ver. 462.] This verſe is interpolated by the. tranſlator. Chap- 
| * has fully deliyer'd his author's ſenſe: 


Since others eate our labours, and take, none, 
Ver. 463.] The rhymes are incorrect. Thus? 
He ſpoke; and with diſpatchful hand receives 
A weighty ax, and ſolid timber cleaves 
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This on the earth he pil'd; a boar full fed 46; 
Of five years age, before the pile was led: 
The ſwain, whom acts of piety delight, 
Obſervant of the Gods, begins the rite ; 

Firſt ſhears the forehead of the briſtly boar, 

And ſuppliant ſtands, invoking ev'ry pow'r - 456 
To ſpeed Ulyſſes to his native ſhore, 

Ver. 469:] Firſt fear the forehead of the briftly biar.] I have 
already obſerved, that every meal among the antients was a kind 
of facrifice of thankſgiving to the Gods; and the table, as it 
were, an altar. 

This ſacrifice being different from any other in Homer, I will 
fully deſcribe the particulars of it from Euſtathius. It is a rural 
facrifice ; we have before ſeen factifices in camps, in courts, and 
in cities, in the Iliad; but this is the — RL —oa 4 
all Homer. 

They cut off the hair of the victim in commemoration of the 
original way of cloathing, which was made of hair, and the ſkins 
of beaſts. | 5 

Eumzus ſtrows flour upon it; in remembrance, that before in- 
cenſe was in uſe, this was the antient anal of offering to the 
Gods, or as Dacier obſerves, of conſecrating the victim, inſtead 
of the barley mixed with ſalt, which had the name of immolation. 

'Eumeus cut a piece from every part of che victim; by this he 
made it an holocauſt, or an intire ſacrifice. 

Eumæus divides the reſt at ſupper; which was always the office 
of the moſt honourable perſon; and thus we ſee Achilles and 

other heroes employed throughout the Iliad. He portions it into 
ſeven parts; one he allots to Mercury and the nymphs, and the 
- reſt he reſerves for himſelf, Ulyſſes, and his four ſervants. He 
gives the chine to Ulyſſes, which was ever reputed an honour and 
diſtinction; thus Ajax after a * over Hector, i is rewarded 
in the ſame manner. 
Notoei # Kala Auyta ite n 
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324 HOMER's ODYSSEY. vox xv. 


A knotty ſtake then aiming at his head, 1101 
Down dropp'd he groaning, and the Giri fled. 
The ſcorching flames climb round on ev'ry fide : 
Then the ſing' d members they with ſkill divide; 
On theſe, in rolls of fat involv'd with art, 46 
The choiceſt morſels lay from ev'ry part. 
Some in the flames, beſtrow'd with flour, they 
threw; 
Some cut in fragments, from the forks they drew : 
Theſe while on ſev'ral tables they diſpoſe, 480 
As prieſt himſelf, the blameleſs ruſtick roſe; 
Expert the deſtin'd victim to diſ- part | 


In ſey n juſt portions, pure of hand and heart. 
One ſacred to the nymphs apart they lay; 

Another to the winged ſon of May: 45 
1 | —̃ä | 21 


Ver. 470.] We may thus rectify the rhyme: 
I ben every god his pious lips implore—. 
Ver. 484. One ſacred to the nymphs — =, - 
| Another to the winged ſon of May.] X 
It may be aſked why Kumzus allots part of the victim to Mercury 
and the nymphs, ſince there is nothing of the like nature to be 
found. in the whole Iliad and Odyſſey ? This is done in compli- 
ance to the place and perſon of Eumzus, whoſe employment lies 
In the country, and who has the care of the herds of Ulyfles; 
he therefore offers to the nymphs, as they are the preſidents a 
the fountains, rivers, groves, and furniſh ſuſtenance and food for 
cattle : and Mercury was held by the antients to be the h of 
thepherds. Thus Simonides, _ | 
©vuy NouPa x) > Made * a 
OuTo yap dv apa xo enomuacirus. 
Euſtathius adds, (from whom this is taken) that Mercury Was & 
lucrative God, and therefore Bummus ſacrifices to him for increaſe 


zook kV. HOMER's ODYSSEY. = 
The rural tribe in common ſhare the-reſt, 
The king the chine, the honour of the feaſt, 
Who fat delighted at his ſervant's board ; 

The faithful ſervant joy'd his unknown lord. - 
Oh be thou dear (Ulyſſes ery'd) to Jove, - 490 
As well thou claim'ſt a grateful ſtranger's love! 


Be then thy thanks, . bounteous fwain 
reply d) 
Enjoyment of the ders the Gods provide, 


el or betiuſe hs was Nag ous, and, like Ulyſtes, 
maſter of all the arts of cunning and diſſimulation, and then 
Eumæus may be underſtood to offer to him for the ſafety of 
Ulyſſes, that he might furniſh him with artifice to bring him in 
ſecurity to his country ; and we ſee this agrees with his prayer. 

What Dacier adds is yet more to the purpoſe, Eumzus joins 
Mercury with the nymphs becauſe he was patron of flocks, and 
the antients generally placed the figure of a ram at the baſe of his 
images; ſometimes he is repreſented carrying a ram upon his 
arms, ſometimes upon his ſhoulders: in ſhort, it ſuffices that he 
was eſteemed a rural deity, to make the ſacrifice proper to be 
offered to him by a perſon whoſe occupation lay in the country. P. 

Ver. 487.] Vicious rhymes! Thus? 

Ulyſſes, while the reſt regale the ſwains, 

| The chine entire, an ample portion, gains. 

Ver. 488.] Or thus, for the reaſons juſt aſſigned; 

Delighted fate the king unknown, to ſee 
His faithful ſervant's hoſpitality. 

Ver 8 ] So Chapman: 

— — —— — T would to Fove 


(Eumæus) thou liv'd& in his worthy love 
As great as mine. 


Ver. 492.] A very wrong turn is given to this ſpeech in the 


tranſlation ; which will ſufficiently . from a * ä 
— + ,:.-.; -; 1 5 | 
* 


336 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book xiv, 
From God's own hand deſcend our joys and 


woes; 
Theſe he decrees, and he but ſuffers theks : 
All pow'r is his, and whatfoe'er he wills, 
The will itſelf, omnipotent, fulfills, 
This ſaid, the firſt fruits to the Gods he Save; 
Then pour'd of offer d wine the fable wave: 
In great Ulyſſes! hand he plac'd the bowl, Joo 
He fat, and ſweet refection chear'd his ſoul. 
The bread from caniſters Meſaulius gave, 
(Eumzus' proper treaſure bought this ſlave, 
And led from Taphos, to attend his board, 
A ſervant added to his abfent Lord) 505 


—.̃— 
Eat, noble ſtranger! and enjoy the meal 
Before thee: this will God beſtow, and that 
Omit, as likes his will omnipotent. 

Ver. 504. And led from Taphos — — ] This cuſtom of pur- 
chaſing. ſlaves prevailed over all the world, as appears not only 
from many places of Homer, but af the holy Scriptures, in which 
mention is made of ſlaves bought with money. The Taphians 
lived in a ſmall iſland adjacent to Ithaca; Mentes was king of it, 
as appears from the firſt of the Odyſſey : they. were generally 
pirates, and are ſuppoſed to have had their name from their way 
of living, which in the Phoenician tongue (as Bochart obſerves) 
ſignifies rapine; hataph, and by contraction taph, bearing that 
ſignification. 

Frequent uſe has been made of Phœnician interpretations through 
the courſe of theſe notes, and perhaps it may be judged neceſſary 
to ſay ſomething why they may be ſuppoſed to give names to 
countries and perſons, more than any other nation. 

They are reported to be the inventors of letters, Lucan, lb. iii. 

4 Phonices primi, fame ſt creditur, auſi 
« Manſuram rudibus vocem ſignare figuris.“ 


zoox XV. HOMER's ODYSSEY. 347 
His taſk it was the wheaten loaves to lay, 

And from the banquet take the bowls away. 
And now the rage of hunger was repreſt, 

And each betakes him to his couch to reſt; og 


. + + - 
— 


and were the greateſt navigators in the world. EE fays 
they were the firſt, 


Od wparorrmeooe i¹jç o Janaoon;, 

Ilpares I" ih ins aMdine® iH ,. 
The firſt cobo uſed navigation, the firft who traffitktd by the bclau. 
H we put theſe two qualities together, it is no wonder that & 
great number of places were called by Phoenician names: for they 


being the firſt navigators, muſt neceſſarily diſcover a multitude of 


iſlands, countries, and cities, to which they would be obliged to 
give names when they deſcribed them. And nothing is ſo pro- 
bable, as that they gave thoſe names according to the obſervations 
they made upon the nature of the ſeveral countries, or employ- 
ment of the inhabitants. In the preſent inſtance, the Tupkinns 
being remarkable pirates, (as appears from Homer, 


— — Tape, Antroprs dhe 

— — Anirnpow i ur Tapi.) 
The Phœnicians, who firſt diſcovered this iſland, called it Taph, 
the Iſland of Pirates. Places receive appellations according tb 
the language of the diſcoverer, and generally from obſervations 
made upon the people. It will add a weight to this ſuppoſition, 
if we remember that Homer was well acquainted with the tradi- 
tions and cuſtoms of the Phcenicians ; for he ſpeaks SY 
of that people through the courſe of the Odyſſey. : 


Ver. 505.] Ogilby is more full in ſome reſpects: 


In his lord's abſence him he kept alone, - 
Both to Laertes and the queen unknown. 


Ver. 506.] This couplet is an ingenious expanſion of the fol- 
lowing clauſe in his original : 


The bread Meſaulius clear'd. 
Y # 
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Now came the night, and darkneſs cover'd o'er 
The face of things; the winds began to roar ; . 
ver. 510. Now came the night, —'— - 


— — the winds began to roar, &c. 
Euſtathius obſerves, that Homer introduces the following ſtory by 
a very artful connexion, and makes it, as it were, grow out of 
the ſubje&: the coldneſs of the preſent ſeaſon brings to his mind 
a time like it, when he lay before Troy. 

It is remarkable, that almoſt all Poets have taken an opportunity 
to give long deſcriptions of the night; Virgil, Statius, Apollonius, 
Taſſo, and Dryden, have enlarged upon this ſubje&: Homer 
ſeems induſtriouſly to have avoided it : perhaps he judged ſuch 
deſcriptions to be no more than excreſcencies, and at beſt but 
beautiful ſuperfluities. A modern Hypercritick thinks Mr. nt 
to have excelled all the Poets in this point. 

All things are huſh'd as nature's ſelf lay dead, 
| The mountains ſeem to nod their drowſy head, Ir. Ta 
The laſt verſe is tranſlated from Statius, 
Et ſimulant feſſos curvata cacumina ee uu 
which I mention only to propoſe it to conſideration, whether 
eacumina muſt, in this place, of neceſſity ſignify the tops of 
mountains, why may it not be applied, as it is frequently, to the 
taps of the trees? I queſtion whether the nodding « of a mountain, 
or the appearance of its nodding, be a natural image: whereas if 
we underſtand it of the trees, the difficulty yaniſhes ; and the 
meaning will be much more ealy, that the very trees ſeem to nod, 
as in ſleep. 

I beg the reader's s patience to mention another verſe of Statius, 
that 85 been undoubtedly miſtaken. . "Hf 

cc Qualis ubi audito venantum murmure Tigris, ; 
« Horruit in 'maculas,” — —” - | 
Which Cowley renders, - 
— — ho ſwells with angry pride, | 
2 And calls forth all his ſpots on ev'ry fide. 
In which ſenſe alſo, the author of the Spectator quotes it Hom: 
Cowley. But it is impoſſible to, imagine that the hair of any 
creature can change into ſpots; and if any creature could change 
it by anger, would not the ſpots remain when the paſſion was over? 
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The driving ſtorm the wat'ry weſt-wind pours, | 
And Jove deſcends in deluges of ſnow'rs. 
Studious of reſt and warmth, Ulyſſes lies, . 
Foreſeeing from the firſt the ſtorm wou d riſe; . 
In mere neceſſity of coat and cloak, 516 
With artful preface to his hoſt he gas 


Hear me, my friends ! who this 1. e 


grace; 
"Tis ſweet to play the fool in time ni RON 
And wine can of their wits the wiſe beguile, 520 
Make the fage frolick, and the * rr , 


Wy, — 

The aſſertion is abſolutely againſt nature, and matter of fact; wa 
as abſurd as to affirm that the hair of a tiger bluſhes, This- 
miſtake ariſes from the double ſenſe of the word maculæ, which 
ſignifies alſo the me/bes of a net, as any common dictionary will 
inform us. So Tully, Retitulum minutis maculis ; Columella, Rete 
grandi macula ; Ovid, Diſtinctum maculis rete. This way the ſenſe 


is obvious : no wonder that a tiger, when encloſed in the toils, 
ſhould horrere in maculas, or erect his hair when he flies againſt the 
meſhes, endeavouring to eſcape ; and it agrees with the nature of 


that animal, to roughen' his hair when he is angry. I beg the 


reader's pardon for all this; but the mention of a Hypercritick 
was infecting, and led me into it unawares. 
_ 'Or thus, commenſurate with the author : 
Night came, all drear and dark: inceſſant rain i 
Pour'd down from Jove : moiſt Zephyr blew amain: 
which is perfectly faithful. 


Ver. 513.) See Iliad v. 122. 
Ver. 514.) This is very ſtrange, obſcure, and beg on 
the ludicrous. Take a literal repreſentation of the paſſage: a 


To prove the ſwineherd, ſpake the king, if chance 
Himſelf would ſtrip his cloak, or urge his men, 
From care benevolent, to grant the boon. 72 20 
Ver. 519.] Our Poet tranſlates a verſe of Horace, _ iv. 12. 
Dulce eſt deſipere in loco. 
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The grave in merry meaſures friſk abont, 


And many a long repented word bring out. 

Since to be talkative I now commence, , 

Let wit caſt off the ſullen yoke of ſenſe, 376 

Once 1 was ſtrong (wow d heav'n reſtore thoſe 
days) 

And with my betters claim'd a ſharc of praiſe. 

Ulyſſes, Menelaus led forth a band, 

And join'd me with them, (tas their own com- 
mand ;) 

A deathful ambuſh for the foe to lay, 530 

Beneath Troy walls by night we took our way: 

There, clad in arms, along the marſhes fpread, 

We made the ofier-fruiged bank our bed. 

Pull ſoon th' mclemeney of heav'n I feel, 

Nor had theſe ſhoulders cov'ring, but of ſteel. 

Sharp blew the North; ſnow whitening all the 


fields 336 
Froze with the blaſt, ad gath ring glazid our 
ſhields. 8 


There all but I, well fenc'd with cloak and veſt, 
Lay cover'd by their ample ſhields af reſt. 


— F 


Ver. 533-] This open vowel diſpleaſes, and correction is 
obvious : | 
We made an ozier- fringed bank —. 


Ver. 536. J This couplet is peculiarly elegant and exact. 
Ver. 538.] Thus Ogilby: 
Under their ſhields they quiet lay at ei, 
I, like a fool, had left behiad my vg. 
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Fool that I was ! I left behind my own; 546 
The fkill of weather and of winds unknown, 
Aud truſted to my coat and ſhield alone 
When now was waſted more than half the night, 
And the ſtars faded at approaching light; 
Sudden I jogg'd Ulyſſes, who was laid 545 
Faſt by my fide, and ſhiv'ring thus I faid. 
Here longer in this field I cannot lie, 
The winter pinches, and with cold I die, 
And die aſham'd (oh wiſeſt of mankind) 
The only fool who left his cloak behind. «556 
He thought, and anfwer'd : hardly Tong 


yet, 
Sprung in his mind the momentary wit ; 


Ver. 540. I left Behind my cloak, &c.)] To underſtand this 
paſſage, we muſt remember, that in thoſe eaſtern regions, after 
very hot days an extream cold night would ſometimes ſucceed, 
even with froſt and ſnow, contrary-to the uſual order of the ſeaſon. 
If it had been winter, no doubt Ulyſſes would have armed himſelf 
againſt the nocturnal cold, and not have been reduced to ſuch an 
extremity. 

There is one incident in this ſtory that ſeems extraordinary: 
Ulyſſes and Menelaus are ſaid to form an ambuſh under the very 
walls of Troy, and yet are deſcribed to be ſlerping while they 
thus form it. The words are, do den BEL“ does not neceſ- 
ſarily ſignify to be aſleep, as is already proved from the eoncluſion 
of the firſt Iliad : but here it muſt have that import; for Ulyſſes 
tells his companions, that he has had an extraordinary dream. 
Beſides, even a tendeney towards ſleep ſhould be avoided by 
ſoldiers in an ambuſeade, eſpecially by the leaders of it. The 
only anſwer that oeeurs to me is, that perhaps they had centinels 


waking while they ſlept ;: 1 even this would be unſoldier- like in 
our age. P. 
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(That wit, which or i in council, or in fight, 554 
Still met th emergence, and determin'd right) 
Huſh thee, he cry'd, (foft whiſp'ring in my car) 
Speak not a word, leſt any Greek may hear— 
And then (ſupporting on his arm his head) 
Hear me, companions ! (thus aloud he ſaid) 
Methinks too diſtant from the fleet we lye : 560 
Ev'n now a viſion ſtood before my eye, | 
And ſure the warning viſion was from high : 
Let from among us ſome ſwift courier riſe; 
_ to the gen'ral, and demand ſupplies. 
_ -Upſtarted Thoas ſtraight, Andremon's ſon, 56; 
Nimbly he roſe, and caſt his garment down ; 
Inſtant, the racer vaniſh'd off the ground; 
That inſtant, in his cloak I wrapt me round : 
And ſafe I ſlept, till brightly-dawning ſhone 
The Morn, conſpicuous on her golden throne. 5756 
. Oh were my ſtrength as then, as then my age | 
Some friend would fence me from the winter's rage, 
Ver. 556.] Much in the ſame manner Ogilby :- 
| With a low yoyce thus awer d in my car; 
No more, left any of the reſt ſhould hear. | 
Ver. 564.] The tranſlator might glance on Chapman: 
— Wn — — Let one go then and try - 
| If Agamemnon will affoord /upply. 
| Ver. 565.] Thus? on account of the rhymes : 
- Then Thoas ſtraight, Andrzmon's ſon, wpro/e ; 
40 O, at the word, his purple cloak he throws, — 
Ver. 571.]- Ogilby ſtrives to keep nearer to his author: 
Had I that ſtrength, and youth, as then I had, 


Amongſt you ſoon I ſhould be better clad, 
Either for love or fear. 
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Vet tatter d as I look, I challeng'd then 

The honours, and the offices of men: 7 

Some maſter, or ſome ſervant would allow 575 

A cloak and veſt—but I am nothing now ! 
Well haſt thou ſpoke (rejoin'd th' attentive 

10 ſwain) 

Thy lips let fall no idle word or vain . 

Nor garment ſhalt thou want, nor ou 5 beſide, 

Meet, for the wand'ring ſuppliant to provide. 580 

But in the morning take thy cloaths again, 

For here one veſt ſuffices ev'ry ſwain; 


— ͤ —— 
Thus? | | 
3 Some friend, as then, were now my ſtrength and age, 
From love or ſhame would Jude the winter's rage. 
Ver. 573.) So Chapman: 
— — —— — I ſhould ther 
| Seeme worth a weed, that fits a herdſman's men. 
Ver. 580.] The ſame rhymes have juſt occurred. Thus? 
But take thine own, when morning's rays appear; 
| One veſt ſuffices for one ſwineherd here. 
And the rhymes, that follow, cannot be received as legitimate. 
Ver. 581. But in the morning take thy cloaths again.] This is 
not ſpoken in vain ; it was neceſſary for Ulyſſes to appear in the 
form of a beggar, to prevent diſcovery. 
The word in the Greek is SonaniZi;, which it is impoſſible to 
tranſlate without a circumlocution. It paints (obſerves Euſtathius) 
exactly the dreſs of a beggar, and the difficulty he labours under 
in drawing his rags to cover one part of his body that is naked, 
and while he covers that, leaving the other part bare: YowaAifins 
is ra wana; fornouc or doug, and expreſſes how a beggar is 
embarraſſed in the act of covering his body, by reaſon of the 
rents in his cloaths. P. 
Ver. 582. For bere one veſt ſuffices ev'ry | Fonts, ] It is not at firſt 
view evident, why Ulyſſes requeſts a change of raiment from 
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No change of garments to our hinds is known: 
But when return'd, the good Ulyſles' fon 


Eamens, for a e refs would only have expoſed him be the 
danger of a diſcovery. Beſides, this would have been a dire& 

poſition to the injunctions of the Goddeſs of Wiſdom, who had 
not only diſguiſed him in the habit of a beggar, but changed his 
features to a conformity with it. Why then ſhould he make this 
petition ? 'The anſwer is, to carty on his diſguiſe the better before 
Eumæus; he has already told him that he was once a perſon of 
dignity, though now reduced to poverty by calamities: and con- 
ſequently a perſon who had once known better fortunes, would be 
uneaſy under ſuch mean circumſtances, and deſire to appear like 
himſelf; therefore he aſks a better dreſs, that Eumzus may believe 
his former ſtory. 


What Eumezus ſpeaks of not having many changes of garments, 
is not a ſigu of poverty, but of the ſimplicity of the manners of 
thoſe ages. It is the character of the luxurious, vain Phæacians, 
to delight in changes of dreſs, and agrees not with this plain, 
ſincere, induſtrious Ithacan, Eumæus. 


I wonder this laſt part of the relation of Ulyſſes has eſcaped 
the cenſure of the Criticks: the circumſtance of getting the cloak 
of Thoas in the cold night, though it ſhews the artifice of Ulyſſes 
eſſential to his character, yet perhaps may be thought unworthy 
the majeſty of epick poetry, where every thing ought to be great 
and magnificent. It is of ſuch a nature as to raiſe a ſmile, rather 
than admiration ; and Virgil has utterly rejected ſuch levities. 
Perhaps it may be thought that Ulyſſes adapts himſelf to Eumzns, 
and endeavours to engage his favour by that piece of pleafantry ; 
yet this does not folve the objection, for Eumæus is not a —. 
of a low character: no one in the Odyſſey ſpeaks with 

ſenſe, or better morality. One would almoft imagine that Homer 
way ſenſible of the weakneſs of this ſtory, he introduces it ſo art- 
fully. He tells us in a ſhort preface, that wine unbends the moſt 
ſericus and wiſe perſon, and makes him laugh, dance, and ſpeak, 
without his uſual caution: and then he proceeds to the fable of 
dis ambuſh before Troy. But no introduction can reconcile it to 

thoſe who think fuch comick relations ſhould not at all be intro- 


Quced into epick poetry. P. 
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With better hand ſhall grace with fit attires 585 
His gueſt, and ſend thee where thy ſoul defires. 
The honeft herdfman roſe, as this he ſaid, 
And drew before the hearth the ſtranger's bed: 

The fleecy ſpoils of ſheep, a goat's rough hide 
He ſpreads ; and adds a mantle thick and wide; 
With ſtore to heap above him, and below, 59. 
And guard each quarter as the tempeſts blow. 
There lay the king, and all the reſt fupine ; 
All, but the careful maſter of the ſwine: 
Forth haſted he to tend his briſtly care, 595 
Well arm'd, and fenc'd againſt nocturnal air; 
His weighty falchion o'er his ſhoulder ty'd : 

His ſhaggy cloak a mountain goat ſupply d: 


Ver. 594.] Here the tranſlator drops the following portion of 
nis original: 

— —— 2—— him Ulyſſes joy'd to ſee 
So careful of his abſept maſter's wealth. 

Ver. 595. Forth haſted be to tend his briſtly care.] A French 
Critick has been very ſevere upon this conduct of Eumæus. The 
divine hogberd, ſays he, having given the divine Uiyſſes his ſupper, 
ſends him to ſleep with bis hogs, that had white teeth. When Criticks 
find fault, they ought to take care that they impute nothing to an 
author but what the author really ſpeaks, otherwiſe it is not 
criticiſm, but calumny and ignorance. Monſieur Perrault is here 
guilty of both, for Ulyſſes ſleeps in the houſe of Eumzus, and 
Eumzus retires to take care of his charge, not to ſleep, but to 
watch with them. 


Ver. 597.] Thus more accurately : 
His wvind-proof cloak a mountain goat ſupply'd : 
With pointed javelin, dread of dogs and men. 
Evitor. 
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With his broad ſpear, the dread of dogs and men, 
He ſeeks his lodging in the rocky den. 60 
There to the tuſky herd he bends his way, T 
Where ſcreen'd from Boxeas,: hi gh. ober pe 
e. "I 0 Hot ooo off 
2b. — 


Thi and'th preceding book take — the fjucs of 
one day. Ulyſſes lands in the morning, which is ſpent in con- 
ſultation with Minerva how to bring about his reſtoration. About 
noon he comes to Eumæus, for immediately after his arrival they 
dine: they paſs the afternoon and evening in conference: ſo that 
thirty-five days are exactly n ſince * beginning of 1 
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